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EDITOR’S NOTE 


By F, F, PoTTHK, C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc. 


T hese volumes of The pRACTrcAL Junior Teacher have already proved 
themselves immensely popular among teachers and it is hoped that the present 
new and revised edition will be equally welcomed in the post-war Junior Schools. 
They are intended to illustrate and expound modern theory and practice in the 
organization and curricula of Schools for pupils from the age of seven years to eleven 
years. In their pages will be found an exposition of all the subjects now dealt with in 
these schools, and these subjects are discussed with that breadth of outlook and wealth 
of illustration which should make them invaluable to all teachers, whether young 
beginners fresh from their course of training or more mature teachers already tested 
in the keen fire of experience. 

Flere will be found no mere theoretical treatment of the old “School Method" 
type, for each subject is discussed for its own intrinsic merit as well as for its possibilities 
and limitations when taught to pupils of Junior School age. 'Hic list of coiitdbutoi's is 
a guarantee of the value of the contents, for it contains the names of writers of experience 
drawn from every branch of public education, including teachers, lecturers, organizers, 
inspectors, and administrators, all of whom contribute in detail to the particular subjects 
of which they have expert knowledge and the result is a practical, reliable, and authentic 
guide to every teacher in a Junior .School. 

Since the passing of the latest Education jVet, in 1944, the Junior School has taken 
on a new and enhanced significance ns the necessary preliminary and gateway for all 
pupils leading to their appropriate type of secondary education. Some two decades have 
passed since the publication of the famous “Hadow'' Report cm the I'.ducation of the 
Adolescent and we have now witnessed the transformation of the "Senior" school into 
the Secondary Modern School. E'urther, the 1944 Education Act envisages the 
ultimate disappearance of the “All-age" School, all of which indicates the importance 
of the Junior School period in the pupil’s life. 

It must be confessed that since “Hadow," the Junior School, in spite of a later 
helpful Report of the old Consultative Committee of the former Board of Education, 
has tended to be somewhat neglected, in contrast to the increasing attention given to 
Nursery and Infant Schools at one end of its age range, and to Sccojuiarj' Schools at 
the other. This “Cinderella" treatment of the Junior period has been even more 
pronounced where numbers in any given area did not permit of the separate organiza¬ 
tion of Infant Schools and Junior Schools, and in consequence both Infants and Juniors 
were merged in a single Primary .School. But in the "Development Plans" submitted 
to the Ministry hy local authoritie.s as required under the Act, this neglect appears 
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likely to be remedied, aud the Junior School will thus take its rightful place in the 
educational system. It was to meet the need of such schools that these volumes were 
originally prepared, particularly since the work in Junior Schools had long suffered 
from various misconceptions. It had long been regarded merely as a period of dull, 
mechanical drudgery, the mastery of the tools of the intellect, reading, writing, and 
figuring being considered of more importance than knowledge itself. In the prevalent 
large classes, frequently housed in stuffy, crowded rooms, there was little or no attempt 
to develop the individuality of each pupil by means of those “activity" and "project" 
methods, upon which doctors and psychologists now so rightly insist during the 
impressionable years from seven to eleven. 

Gradually all this is bciitg renredied. Many new Junior Schools have been built, 
and more are projected, providing, in spacious, airy buildings, those facilities and 
amenities which arc the basis of real educational development, At the same time, as 
soon as circumstances permit, all those older buildings which are capable of improve¬ 
ment will be extended and jnodernized, and it is for ail Junior teachers, whether in the 
new buildings or the old, that these volumes are intended, for good work is possible in 
the older buildings as well as in the new. They seek to further the new and enlightened 
conception of a Junior School as a centre of directed activity, with its emphasis on 
learning by dohi^. The normal characteristics of pupils from the age of seven to eleven 
are now generally known and among the foremost of these is the child’s joy of achieve¬ 
ment. It is for this reason that pupils of this age will attack witli conscientious 
diligence tasks of the utmost drudgery, and these volumes seek by means of the various 
activities they suggest to banish from the Junior School that reproach that the usual 
curriculum is dull, cramped, and strictly utilitarian.’ Allied to the child’s satisfaction 
in the successful completion of a specific task is the more general delight in all forms 
of activity which have some object clearly in view, and finally there is the child’s 
insatiable curiosity at this age, which finds vent in destructive as well as constructive 
activity. 

It is suggested in these volumes that "Activity Methods" shall be introduced 
wherever possible, for it is recognized that some enthusiastic teachers and schools 
have made a splendid success of this method and are able to teach all the ordinary 
"subjects" through the development of suitable "projects." Each teacher must, 
however, largely work out for himself (and his pupils) the specific form that activities 
will take for each class, and the amount of time to be given to them. It would seem, 
however, that before the method is generally adopted in schools^ much more experi¬ 
ment and experience is desirable. In the meantime many Junior Schools will continue 
to be run on conventional time-tables, having the usual "subject" basis and it is 
accordingly on these lines that these volumes have been written. The predominant 
chanicteristica of child life mentioned above have guided and inspired the treatment 
of the various subjects, while at the same time every effort has been made to maintain 
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the balance between the view that the Junior School is a separate entity in itself, unre¬ 
lated to any other type of school, and the view that it is merely a transitory and pre¬ 
paratory period between the Infants’ School and the Secondary School, It is with this 
hopeful vision of a newer, finer, and more characteristic Junior School still cn come, 
that this work is offered to that great army of teachers, upon whom, in the end, the 
realization of this vision must depend. 

F. F. POTTER 
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THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 

7'lie primayy school has its special opfioylHuities, Problsnis, aiirf difficulties : and these it innsl encounter 
by developing Us own metlioas, peyfeeling Us own technique and establishing mcyejimly Us own slaiidayds 
oj aclUevmenl and excellence.—U tito'rj on Tite Primary School, 1031. 


T he Junior School as we know it Lo-day 
is a comparatively recent addition to our 
educational system, Suggestions Joy 
Toachen made a distinction between the four 
stages of education—nursery, infant, junior, 
and senior—for the iirst time in 1927. In 1931 
the famous Primary School Report, which is 
still the best book about the Junior Sdiool, 
gave an inspiring oflicial recognition to the 
principle of the Junior School. But in spite of 
this official blessing, development was neither 
smooth nor rapid and even to-day reorganiza¬ 
tion is far from complete, and incidenlnlly the 
word "Primary'' is still used sometimes! for 
the Junior School and sometimes (now more 
often) for all pre-Secondary Education, 

The economies enforced by the depression of 
the early thirties, the reorganization necessary 
to meet the planned raising of the school-leaving 
age in 1939, and the standstill during the war 
year’s, all militated against tlie rapid imple¬ 
mentation of the Hadow scheme. What 
reorganization there was took the form, in the 
main, of providing new buildings for the posL- 
pi'imary groups, and tliis meant that llie primary 
schools wci’c left to malco the best ii.se they could 
of the old unsuitable buildings of the all-age 
schools, 

As the CeiiUal Advisory Council for luluca- 
Liun (England) says in School and Life: " Priinaiy 


Schools Jiavc had a parlicuUirly raw deal as a 
result of Lhc partial application of the Hadow 
Report." 

Juniors and Infants, who are just at the age 
when movement and activity arc of vital 
importance, arc housed in buildings that cannot 
possibly provide the necessary space, light, and 
fresh air. And Lo add insult to injury the 
teachers wlio are devotedly coping with all 
these difficulties are quite often regarded by 
tlio public and some of their colleagues as being 
somehow inferior to llic teachers of older 
childrcMi. In fact, as an editorial in The Times 
Educational Supplement pointed out, the younger 
Lhe child the greater must bo tlie teaclier’vS 
understanding and teacliiiig ability, because 
the cliikl is less able to contribute consciously 
Lo his own education. 

Recognition of the full importance of tlie 
Junior School stage has been slow in coming. 
It is notable, /or instance, that it is only in 
recent years that investigations into its methods 
and psycliology havt? been taking place. The 
i()44 Act, however, at last gives this pliase in 
Lhe child's life the recognition it deserves. 

The Junior SeJiool age limits, seven to eleven 
year.s, are purely aiiiitrary iiges cliosen largely for 
administrative convenience. A .strong case cun 
be made for extending the Infant stage, at 
least for backward children, to eight y<‘ars, while 
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THE PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACHER 


the wisdom of transfer at eleven years is open to 
grave doubt because at that age aptitudes and 
abilities of great importance in adult life have 
scarcely developed sufficiently to be measured. 

The Junior School stage mustj of course, be 
regarded as part of a continuous and connected 
sclieine of education for the child, with intimate 
contact both with the Infant and the Secondary 
Schools. But at the same time it forms an 
essential phase, with its own opportunities and 
difllcultics, and with its own metliods and 
technicluc based on the needs of the children 
at that particular age. 

A number of prominent educationists have 
drawn attention to the deplorable conditions 
in many Junior Schools, This is a sign of the 
times, lor things are changing and moving, and 
in spite of the fact that School and Li/e says 
that it will take fifty years to bring the Junior 
Schools up to date, wc are living in exciting 
times for education, when teachers are showing 
a keen interest in new metliods and when new 
methods of training teachers arc giving an 
added momentum to the new movement. 


The CharacterMcs of the JunioY 
School Child 

Too li ttle research has been carried out with the 
seven to eleven age group, but Burt's work, to be 
found in the Primary School Report, is excellent, 
and other research is going on at the moment. 
The importance of knowledge of this work to 
Junior School teachers cannot be ovcr-emplia- 
sized, and it is helpful to keep contact with the 
Institute of Education for the area. 

The Jiuhor School child is full of vigour and 
takes a great delight in all kinds of activity. 
He is extremely interested in his surroundings 
and lull of curiosity about all he sees, while his 
desire for experience is insatiable. His interest 
is intense but often short-lived. He has a 
creative urge, which makes him eager to con¬ 
struct things, He delights in performing simple 
tasks that demand a certain deftness and skill 
and give him a sense of accompLlshment. He 
is interested in character and purpose, shape, 
form, and colour, and the use of objects. 

At seven, when he first cornea into the junior 


School, a child reasons through concrete ■ 
experiences, but gradually these are replaced ' 
by language. Tie is a keen observer and takes a ^ 
great pleasure In reproducing his observations 
in speech and writing. He also creates his own , 
immature world of imagination and emotion and,; 
in order to communicate these things to others, 
does his utmost to master language. 

The Jmiior School child is not usually troubled. 
by serious physical disorders, although he may 
suffer fi-om weaknesses left by diseases he had 
at the infant stage. His powers of resistance 
are high and he makes a quick recovery from 
fatigue. 

By the end of the Junior School period 
children show a wide range of intelligence, and 
an immense change in interest and outlook. 

The Junior Child tends to leave behind his 
Infant dependence on the good opinion of tlie 
teacher and comes more and more to depend on 
the good opinion of his contemporaries. A 
weak teacher will find tlie children combining 
against her. A good teacher must earn the respect 
of her children by being just, good-humoured, 
sensible, firm, and sure of herself. The Junior 
School teacher disregards these characteristics 
at her peril; the best teachers use them as a 
firm joundation upon which to build their 
teaching. 

The Purpose of the Junior School 

If children are to have a happy, healthy and 
vigorous childhood, then it is the teacher's duty 
to see that their phj^sical and mental develop¬ 
ment are in no way retarded, Although physical 
and mental development are fully interde¬ 
pendent, it will be easier, for the sake of clarity, 
to consider them separately, 

Physical Development 

Seven to eleven years of age is a period of 
steady growth, when acute infectious diseases 
are not so liable to occur, but it is a time when 
children may suffer from the after-effects of 
diseases which they had at an earlier age. The 
opportnnily should be taken to remedy these 
defects and the child's body should be built up 
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to meet the heavy demands which will be made 
upon it during puberty, 

Attention must be paid to trying to ensure 
that the. children get suITicient exercise, rest, 
and sleep, and that their food is nutritious. 
Much of what teachers call ‘'laziness" is nothing 


certain lundainentals without wliicli lie would 
be at a great disadvantage in our present-day 
world. 

Our lirst duty is to sec that he can use 
language clearly and with dignity. We tliere- 
fore teach him to speak clearly and correctly, to 
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Tkcouglv Utecature tlie children should have 
contact with great men and women and have 
some appreciation of emr past history. 

For many years the Free Place of "Scholar- 
ship'' examination at eleven years was for many 
Junior Schools the dominating influence in its 
choice of syllabus. Conscientious schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses felt it theiv duty to get as 
many children "through the scholarship" as 
possible. Moreover, officials and other people 
outside the school often tended to judge a 
school by the number of "scholarships'' gained 
each year. As a result of this, schools concen¬ 
trated on English and Arithmetic, in the nar¬ 
rowest academic sense, and those children who 
plainly could not reach scholarship standard 
were often pushed into the background. 

Nowadays most education authorities have 
adopted a new form of examination which 
includes an intelligence test, an arithmetic test 
which depends largely on speed and accuracy 
and the understanding of simple problems, and 
an English comprehension test based on a 
given passage. This type of cxaminalion dis¬ 
courages cramming, and, when taken in con¬ 
junction with a report extracted from the 
child's cumulative record card, is more effective 
for indicating the type of secondary education 
. most suitable for each child, 

More important than this, however, is the 
fact that it is becoming progressively possible 
to give the Junior child a liberal education by 
including those important subjects which were 
at one time looked upon as " frills," 

(6 ) Ability to Co-ordinate Body Move¬ 
ments AND Brain. The seven-year-old who has 
attended an Infants* School where he has 
practised free movement, games, dancing and 
eurhythmies, has gained a considerable control 
over his major muscles, but he is still clumsy 
and will need more practise in similar activities, 
with the addition of more formal physical 
training. By this means he will acquire a poise 
and gracefulness which he can get in no other 
way. 

The finer muscles like those of the eye and 
the lingers arc only brought under control 
gradually; and if fine work is expected from 
children at too early an age, strain, both mental 
and physical, is likely to occur. Disciplined 


and purposeful activity, such as constructive 
work in which tJie child learns by doing, and, ' 
acquires simple manual skill, is invaluable. 

Movement is essential to the normal child's ■ 
development and teachers should be prepared , 
to use it and not inhibit it, as is the tendency,,, 
of so many grown-ups, 

(c) Community Feeling. In school we have a 
valuable opportunity for providing children 
with an environment in which they can practise 
the standards of living that make community 
life possible. As a member of a class a child has 
to submit to a certain amount of discipline, he 
has to be prepared to live with others without, 
annoying them, and he has to realize that he 
can have only his fair share of personal atten¬ 
tion. In other words, he has to learn to co- 
operate with others and " find his place." 

The importance of a good school community 
cannot be over-emphasized, for it gives the 
child opportunities for exercising community 
feeling which he cannot get in the more restricted 
family circle. Such a school is a community 
where young and old are engaged in learning 
by co-operation and experiment. 

Schools to-day are depending less and less 
on passive obedience and mass instruction and 
so are able, through individual and group work, 
to introduce the children to new and interesting 
experiences that can be explored, thus using 
the sympathy, imagination, and social spirit of 
the child. 

If the teacher wishes to carry out this part of 
her work conscientiously, she must make it her 
business to find out as much as possible about 
the background of her children. She must 
know wJiat books they like, what films they 
see, and whicli radio programmes they listen to, 
and above all slie must, through the Parent- 
feachers' Association, make contact with the 
children’s parents. 

{( 1 ) Moral Awareness. This quality implies 
a knowledge of right and wrong and a desire to 
do what is right. Without it a child’s education 
and life is built on a foundation of shifting sand. 
The Christian ethic and the Platonic ideals of 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness form a very solid 
foundation upon which to build. The character 
of the school can have a strong moral influence 
on a child s future life. But the most important 
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factor is the teacher's character, anti the 
example she sets. 

Achieving this Purpose 

If this purpose is to be achieved, a teacher 
must not only be a skilful practitioner of liis or 
her craft, but must also have a vocation for the 
job. This is dealt witli more fully later in this 
chapter. 

It is c.ssejilial that the Junior School child 
sliould have a feeling of security in liis school 
life; tlicrcfoic lie must have close i^crsoiial 
contact with his teacher, To achieve this fully, 
classes should not exceed thirty children, and 
group work is particularly valuable in tlu' large 
classes of to-day. Cliangc.s of teacher or method 
should be caniecl out with care, wliilc schemes 
of work should be very carefully graded accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the iudividual child. The 
mcthocls of teaching the basic skills should he 
uniform Lhvoughout the school and consultation 
between members of the staff should he frank 
and frequent, 

It should always be remembered that the 
happiness and fullness of a cliild’s life depend 
upon circumstancc.s and people beyond his 
control, Teachers must therefore recognize 
differences in capacity anti temperament, and 
not aim at imposing artificial patterns of life 
through a dominating poisonality, but rtilher 
at lielping tiu* pupils to ca-t>rdin!ite their own 
mental iiiid iihysiciil powers. 

There .should he no arlilictal ctnidltioning of 
ways of thinking and acting, for Die children 
will eventually have to live tlieir OAvn lives, and 
it is a teacher's duty to encourage a sturdiness 
of body and mind that will lit Iheiii to face any 
emergency. 

Teachers must at all Limes allow for variations 
in intelligence, imagination, and emotions. 
This means that the class teaching inelhod, 
which was for many years accepted ais tlic only 
way to cope with large classes, is often a waste 
of both tlie teacher's and the children’s lime. 
Most Lcacliers will have had the experience of 
giving a class a li'ssiiii knowing full well that 
after live or Len ininules the ba<-kward children 
are no longer listening, after L»‘n or lifteeii 
minutes llie Jionnal children's atteiilion is 


wandering, an<l after twenty minutes the whole 
class is glassy-eyed, thinking of anything but 
what the teacher is trying to expound. 

Class tcacliing has its place, but it should not 
be the method used for every lesson, 

The aim of the school should be to introduce 
the pupils to experiences in an orderly and 
intcUigeut manner so that their innate powers 
arc (Icvclnixid. If the school succeeds in doing 
this, then the children will acquire kncwledgc 
in the proces.s, their efforts being sLimulated 
by their iiitere.st, and the value of what they 
acquire enhanced by their apprccialkm of ihs 
purpose and significance. Activity of all kinds 
is natural to a cliilcl, and it is essential to Ids 
growth. Teachers .should keep this basic 
characteristic in mind and build upon it. It is 
essential, of course, to see tliat the activity is 
not aimless. 

Whatever .sulqecl is laugliL the teacher will 
get the best results if lie starts from the concrete 
facts, avoiding ovcr-iiileUectualism and narrow 
limits. The subjects which appear in school 
time-tables slumld not be, and cannot be, inde¬ 
pendent ciUities; they arc simply divisions ol 
the general field of knowledge. There is a place 
for tile traditional snbjcct.s, but their pieseiita- 
tion as such is not the most fruitful inetliod for 
the seven to eleven-year-old group. 

Tlie curriculum .should be Immane with all 
llie. <U*:id wood ruthlessly hacked away, giving 
opportunities for inquiry and experiment, 
based on a vivid apprecialioii of the needs and 
possibilities of children, Siinihiily the cnrriculum 
should not be loaded willi inert ideas and 
crude blocks of fact devoid of .sigiulicaiice imLil 
related to some interest in the mind of the 
pupils, 

Subjects taught must be vivid and realistic, 
full of movement and life. Such teaching 
develops natundly from centres of interest or 
projects, wliidi give rise to intelligent, sciisilrle, 
concrete activities so that tlie work is related 
to tlio iiiliTfst and exiieriencf* of the children. 
Education, fur from being a inelhod for assimil¬ 
ating dead matter, should bi* assorialed with u 
gnmp of activities through whicli tlie cluld's 
iKiliU'id capabilities are exercised and liis 
curiosity aroused and saLislied. 

To the succi'ssfiil teacher every child in her 
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class (even if tiierc are fifty on roll) is an in¬ 
dividual M'lio at appropriate times must rectave 
special attention, With large classes, or dasses 
where there is a large age range or a large range 
of abilitj', this means extra work and carelul 
organization, but it is well wortli it. Some 
children, especially if they are o( a quiet, 
retiring nature, do not ask questions when there 
is something which they do not understand. 
Tliis means that they often miss essential 
points, and this holds up tlieir progress so that 
they get to the top classes in the junior School 
unable to reach tire standard they should in 
the tool subjects. 

Progress must be checked regularly. Cumu¬ 
lative record cards are essential Cor directing 
attention to individuals and recording their 
progress throughout their school life. 

"The next fifty years," says Primary Ediica- 
h'oH, "will be a dynamic rather than a static 
period of our history. People will have to be 
more adaptable, more mobile, more ingenious, 
more ready to meet novel situations and more 
ready to master a variety of techniques and 
processes. Dexterity of liand and nimbleness 
of mind wlQ be more in demand than dull 
mechanical labour." 

If teacliers are to help their children to 
develop and extend the initiative which is going 
to be so important to them, they must allow 
them to experiment and find out things for 
themselves. Constant class teaching at its 
worst will lend to discourage displays of initi¬ 
ative. Activity metliods arc an important 
factor for its cnconragement. 

Good teachers owe the main part of their 
success to their ability to arouse tlie children's 
interest. Interest is like the priming petrol 
used to start an engine, which, once it has Bred, 
goes on of its own accord. The teacher awakens 
the child’s interest in a subject and he, either 
spontaneously or with suitable encouragement, 
perseveres in his attempt to discover all he 
can about it. 

A child cannot be detached from his back¬ 
ground and if a teacher is to deal efficiently with 
individual cl\Lldren, she must know a great deal 
about their homes. She sUovild aim at getting 
to know the children's parents and seek their 
co-operalion. A Parent-ToacUers' Association 


is of the utmost importance to Primary 
Scliools. 

The Junior School Teacher 

Any system of education stands or falls by 
the quality of the teachers carrying it out, 
Good teachers discover for themselves the best 
and easiest way of teaching particular subjects.: 
The use of activities and the arousing of interest, 
for instance, have been recognized by teachers 
for many years. The Junior School teacher 
has acquired his or her skill through experience, 
and a constant determination to know more and 
more about education. Pie does not make the 
mistake of some teachers who look upon 
psychology with suspicion, for no teacher 
nowadays can. afford to ignore its findings. 

It is essential that the teachers should Iravc 
a knowledge of, and a liking and respect for, 
children. They must also liave grit and deter¬ 
mination because they will find that circum¬ 
stances arc often against them: buildings and 
equipment arc likely to be bad, while apparatus 
and suitable books will be difficult to acquire. 
Such circumstances give much opportunity 
for initiative and originality, although these 
qualities are always part of the equipment of 
the good teacher. 

Teaching methods, if they are to be good, 
cannot be stereotyped; and teachers must be 
guided by their own experience to use those 
methods which they can use best. No single 
device can ever be relied on to give good results 
with all classes, so teachers must be prepared 
to adapt their approach to the mood and 
attainment of the particular group vvith which 
they are dealing. 

The character of a class will inevitably be 
coloured by the character of the teacher, just as 
the character of a school depends upon the 
character of the staff and the head teacher. 

A good teacher, then, must have a sense of 
I'esponsibility, a great deal of initiative, a 
willingness to co-operate u’ith colleagues, and 
a devotion to duty and conscientiousness above 
the ordinary. At the same time he or she must 
be imaginative, adaptable, and ingenious, and 
above all must have integrity of character and 
evenness of temperament, Teachers needs these 
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qualities because whether they like it or not 
their pupils will consciously and unconsciously 
imitate tliem in speech, deportment, appearance, 
manners, and behaviour. For instance, the 
teacher's social influence at functions like 
school meals is incalculable. So he or she must 
always be aware of tlie importance of precept 
and example. 

The time has gone when a teacher could 
think of herself as standing in front of a class 
imparting knowledge with talk and chalk. Now 
it is tlic teacher’s duty to prepare the eiiviion- 
ment and then advise and guide the child in 
his exploration of it. The teacher should be 
prepared to stand back and criticize not only 
the child but herself. At all times the teacher 
should aim at helping the cliild Lo gain stability 
and balance. If a teacher is to retain tlie 
respect of her children she must administer 
irreproachable justice, and any classification 
she gives must be free from personal bias. Her 
teaching of the tool subjects must l)e fresh mid 
vivid, while .she must have an intimate and 
personal knowledge of each child’s background. 

Specialization 

Teachers who teach only one subject arc out 
of place in the Junior School, for the Junior 
cliild needs the feeling of security which daily 
contact with the same teacher brings. In 
addition a class of Junior cliildren is liappicr 
wlien accominodatod in one room which they 
can make their own, for a constant changing of 
classrooms and loachcr.s can have a very 
unsettling effect. 

Nevertliclcss, the Junior teacher witli special 
ability in physical training, music, art, and 
needlework should be given the opportunity lo 
teach these subjects lo other classes ris well as 
his or her own. Sometimes older tcacliers are 
only too glad to have their physical training 
lessons taken by younger people, We are not 
all musically gifted and a teaclier with musical 
ability can be .sure of a very warm welcome in 
any school. In Junior Schools wliicli arc 
fortunate enmigJi to have thc.se gifted teachers 
on tlieir staffs, it should not be assumed that 
they take all the lessons in Llicir particular 
subject. Other tcacliers who an‘ interested in 


the subject should be given the opportunity 
of teaching it, and tlie specially gifted teacher 
should be in tlic background available for 
consultation and advice. 

Discipline 

Only too often in the past a teacher's reputa¬ 
tion as a disciplinarian depended upon ability to 
keep the class quiet, and this often meant that he 
or she was driven Lo use corporal punishment. 
Nowadays Ihing-S have changed: the ii.se of 
corporal pniiishmeiit Is largely looked upon as a 
sign of weakness in a teacher, and there is no 
doubt that if a teacher prepares suitable and 
interesting work and imdorslands her chiklren, 
the old type of discipline simply does not 
apply. 

The Junior child as he loses Ills infant 
dependence upon adults becomes critical of 
them and woe betide those who ar-e too weak 
to gain his allegiance. I-Ie despises weakness and 
will exploit it mercilessly. But he will respond 
to adults who earn liis respect through being 
sensible, firm, good-humoured and sure of 
tliemselvcs. He needs a gcjminc, uiiderstnnding 
authority, because he is leaving behind liis 
infant world of phantasy and is moving towards 
inaLter-cf-facl reality where he wants to accom¬ 
plish physical deeds of prowess and use liis 
liaiuls .skilfully. He begins lo liko games with 
rules and although he .still ha.s not developed a 
'team spiiil," ho is learning a valuable lesson 
in social behaviour. 

It is important that he should be given 
responsibility within lii.s capacity. Jiini 

help to look after the classroom, fill in tempera¬ 
ture and weather charts, act as librarian, and 
lake charge of pets and garden ])lots and tools. 

The tone of the school is of vital importance : 
if it is good, rules will be obeyed because the 
child will wish to avoid the censure of his 
contemporaries. The only discipline that Ls 
really worth while is impo.scd by the cliild him¬ 
self because he bi'lieves that the demands made 
upon him are roasnnablo, I'iglit, and consistent 
with his con.scicjire. Thl.s, of coiir.se, i.s the ide.'il 
and all childien will fall from giacc many times. 
The child must have conndence in his teaidier's 
sympalliy and iniderstaiidiiig. He will respect 
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authority if it is just and consistent, because it 
gives liim a sense of security and relieves him 
from responsibility. It is most important that 
discipline should be consistent and not depen¬ 
dent on the teacher’s mood, otherwise the 
child’s mind will be confused and he will suffer 
from a feeling ol insecurity, 

Those teachers who rely on instant, unques¬ 
tioning obedience do the children and the school 
a disservice, because while the child may behave 
well under supervision, when he is left to 
himself he will suffer from a reaction which 
will cause him lo behave badly; weak-willed 
children under such a regime become even more 
timid and lacking in self-confidence, If a 
teacher’s discipline is not based on a mutual 
liking and respect for children, then it must 
rest on coercion, which at once sets up a series 
of dilTicult problems and situations, 

The example set by the teacher is of the great¬ 
est importance; if he controls his temper and 
tongue and behaves coiiTteously and treats his 
pupils as ccasonable human beings, giving them 
opportunities to exercise their own judgment, 
then he is justified in expecting good behaviour 
in return, 

Clrildi’cn have to learn the difference between 
right and wrong, and when a child does some¬ 
thing wrong, the consequences of his action 
should be explained to him. But make sure 
that the explanation is short, simple, and to the 
]K>mt, otherwise he will lose the thread of the 
argument and it will represent just so much 
wasted time. It is wise to anticipate mis¬ 
behaviour, although it is also important that 
the child should have the opportunity of making 
the choice between good and bad within his 
experience and capacity. 

We should expect obedience when a cliild’s 
safety is concerned, when he has to be punctual, 
and when his health and cleanliness are in 
question. But qualities like good manners and 
politeness, which depend on sincerity, can be 
brought about only by persuasion and example. 
Tilings like nail-biting and stammering are not 
matters ol obedience. 

Punishments 

rile belief that a child can be made good 


through fear is no longer held by educationists, „ 
and this has led to a new attitude towards the 
question of punishment. If a child (as all; 
children will) does some irritating piece of 
damage, make sure that he is being punished;,: 
for offending against a principle rather than for : 
the damage he has done. Before meting out 
punishment inquire into the child’s motive ' 
and make sure that he knows what he has done : 
wrong. If this is done then the child is being 
controlled through reason and not fear. It is of 
great importance not to assume angrily that 
the child is guilty. This is a bad approach 
because the child is frightened and instinctively 
protects himself, probably by lying. Moreover, 
antagonism and resistance are aroused at the 
outset. On all such occasions the teacher must 
remain calm and impersonal. 

Tlie best punishment consists in allowing the 
child to put right the wrong he has done: if he 
feels that he has been dealt with justly he will 
respond willingly. Never punish a first offence, 
but explain reasonably and calmly why it is 
wrong. If punishment has to be carried out, 
do it at once while the offence is still fresh in 
the child's mind. A child forgets quickly, and 
punishment deferred becomes useless and might 
arouse resentment, But never punish in anger; 
it is better to postpone it. When a punishment 
has been given, forget all about it and do not 
refer to it again. If you do, the child, quite 
rightly, will resent it and is likely to rebel or 
sulk. 

If you are always punishing a child, then you 
should 'U'onder if your treatment of him is 
wrong: if it continues he is likely to become 
indifferent. When punishment is seldom given 
it is all the more effective. 

Corporal punishment should be used seldom, 
if ever, because it often arouses fear and hatred 
and leaves a feeling of guilt. If it is used too 
frequently a child becomes hardened and might 
even come to provoke such punishment. 

Punishments should fit the particular case 
and situation. Such punishments include— 

(a) Depriving the child of some privilege or 
valued possession. 

(b) If the child is a nuisance to others, 
isolate him, 

(c) Tet the child make logical amends. 
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Some children arc salTiciently punished 
if they see Llie teacher is displeased. This 
power should be used with great care. 

Practised teachers guard against letting 
situations develop whicli might lead to dis¬ 
obedience or other troublesome behaviour. 
They make sure that anything they ask a child 
to do is reasonable and fully understood, and they 
never show that they have doubts about being 
obeyed—otherwise their doubts will bcconhrined. 

At all times teachers should use requests 
rather than commands, for coininaiuls arouse 
resentment and resistance at all ages. If 
children arc treated with courtesy, then courtesy 
can be expected in return. Teachers must be 
consistent because children, like other people, 
despise inconsistency. 

I’raise is a ])uwei'ful weapon and should ho 
used in preference to blame, 

Bribery in the form of pennies, sweets, or 
other rewards for good behaviour slioukl never 
be used, for the child behaves well becaii.se of the 
reward and not because it i.s the right thing to 
do. It makes him mercenary and can lead to 
bitterness and rivalry With other clulclrcn. 
Injustice is inexcusable; it I'ouses feai', lying, 
and deceit, and it miglit give rise to rebellion, 
cruelty, and clostriictivcncss, 

If a child feels that he can depend upon under¬ 
standing, aympalliy, and affection, and has a 
consi.steiiL example of good behaviour from the 
teacher, tlieu he is likely tt) behave as well as 
any child can be expected to. 

Mechanical Aids in the Junior School 

VistiAT-. I'ilnifi could be one of the teacher’s 


most valuable aids. Unfortunately, few schools 
are equii)pc(l with apparatus, and films have to 
be ordered several weeks in advance. Moreover, 
the supply of really suitable films is very 
limited. It is to be Imped that the efforts now 
being made in this direction will improve the 
jiosition in the next few years. 

The Film Strip Projector is extremely useful: 
good strips are available, and the apparatus is 
eavsily portable, 

The Lantern is often heavy anti bulky, and 
lantern slides are easily broken. 

The lipiscopc can be used for projecting on to 
a screen the images of actual objects and 
pictures wliicli can be placed easily in the 
apparatus. It is often bulky and heavy, but 
is a most u.seful piece of apparatus. 

The lipidiiuieope is a coinbiiuUion of the 
Luntern and the Bpi.scope and in spite of its 
bulk Is most useful, 

Atuui, Aids, Kmtio stories, inusLc, and 
isolated lessons and talks can he very useful. 
A les.son series, liowover, is often dillicult to lit 
in because time can so easily bo wasted listening 
to material which is irrclcvaiiE to the needs of 
ijjillvjflual classes. Any radio lesson, of course, 
needs a careful introduction and fullow-up by 
the teacher. 

The (Iramophonc is extremely useful for music, 
spcecli, and dancing, .since it can be ii.sed as and 
wlien tire need arises. Kecords can he stopped 
and riqieated at (he LeacliCM''s convenience. 

Any type of meclKinical aid in sclinol, if it is 
to be really useful, must be .simple to operate, 
easy to move and erect, and any material it 
uses should be availalile at short notice. 
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thecmUiilim islo be thought of in terns of adivily knowledge lo be 

acguM and fade fc be Mi Its aim should be lo develop «i a child he fmdmentai human powm and 
Vamhe t him to th fundamental interests of dvtheed life so far as Ihese pomrs and luieresls he within 
the compass of cIMood. lo encourage him to allain gradually to that control ma,msemcn of 
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to discom the idea of duty and to ensue if. nnrf fo o^eii oitf kis iutasnialton and sympathies in such a way 
that he niflv he prepared lo understand nnri to follow in later years the highest examples of excellence in life 
Biirf caiirftwf."—D eport on the Primary School. 


I N making sdicmes of work it is essential that 
teachers slvoukl keep in mind the above 
much-qiiotedj but too little practised, 
paragrapli. 

Since 1931 the Primary Schools have had 
time to try out various types of schemes and 
methods, and their success or failure is of great 
interest to conscientious teachers. 

Primary Educalion (Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education in Scotland) lists the 
following well-informed criticisms of Primary 
Education— 

(i) IIqIiIi tUa con(Qtik ot tlio curdculum and moUiods 
or Inatruction aro traditional: they were laid down 
several generations ego wlion iclAas and needs were 
dliterenc from tlioso o( to*day, and tliough inodiAcd in 
detail have never been adequately analyst by scientific 
mothoda or iundainantnlly clmn^d. Some subjects, or 
parts oi subjects, and methods ol teaching arc dial* 
longed na being antiquated and wastelnl oi precious 
time. 

(i) The liartl divUioa between "subjects'’ Is a 
lo^cal and rulult coticepUoa that is justified neither 
by liie experience nor ns a natural way of learning. 

(jj Tlio whole atmoaphoro is too "academic.” verbal 
rather than roni, cut off from the living interests 0/ 
cliildhood, 

(.4) Emphaais Is laid on passivity rather than 
activity. Chililron arc required io sit still, lislcn, accept, 
nvwl reproduce oitlior ornily or on paper. 

(5) The long accepted tradition ot class teaching is 
Mrioualv quostioivJd, on the ground that it bores equally 
those who know the lesson already, and those who will 
never know it, and that it rests on the baseless ossump- 
tipn that all or moat can be brought up to a certain 
standard of attainment in a given time. 

(6) Many ol the 1^ pfted children arc resentful of 
athool, leave it gladly and ns soon as possible, and soon 
forget most of what they have learnt. 

(7) The atlcmpt is made to teach too much, and as 
a r^lt pupils m net taught wth anlTicient ihorongh- 


he no scheme of work, for, they say, sucu 
schemes ate incompatible with the natural ' 
growth and, development of the child and deprive , 
him of opportunities for showing initiative and ' 
self-expression. With highly gifted teachers 
and reasonably sized groups this might be true, 
But even in tlrese exceptional cases there would 
always be the danger of the children acquiring 
an unorganized body of knowledge revolving 
round some particular topic, and that the teacher 
would not be able to see where he was going, 

In addition, although work on projects or 
centres of interest provides a great incentive to 
learn, it does not necessarily ensure the acquiring 
of a sound basis of the necessary knowledge ol 
the tool subjects. 

It would seem, tlierefore, that schemes ol 
some kind are desirable. The best schemes are 
undoubtedly built on general lines giving the 
minimum ground to be covered and allowing die 
teacher to piireuc a topic so that it develops 
freely and naturally, 

As Primry Edncnlion says: "The general 
purpose of the ciivricnlum must direct the 
special approach to each 'subject,' This purpose 
is surely to give meaning to the apparently 
chaotic, to give direction and discipline to 
natural activity, to make what seems complex, 
difficult, and awkward into something that Is 
simple, easy and graceful, to give a sense of 
mastery oyer self and circmnstance.'’ 

Physical Education 


jf .. ... Physical Training, which adapts and uses the 

thl cn^cisms are valid, even in part, natural and restless activity of children, is most 

'Children are thinking aboul 

Tme n, r ■ '“T w they are doing and enjoying theLeives, 

t,emeetlucal,onrstsmarr,ta.„tl>atthe,-e5honld So the activities and games used shonld both 


lo 
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have a purpose and give pleasure. Invaluable 
opportunities are given for training in leadership 
and taking responsibility, while at the same 
time children are taught to respect reasonable 
law and order, co-operating with ready obedience 
to attain some common purpose. Their sense 
of rliythm is exercised and fulfilled and they 
have an opportunity for practising precision in 
timing. All kind.s of traditional games and 
dances should be encouraged, but at all times 
they should be lively and merry. If the children 
spontaneously carry those activities into their 
free play, the leaching is successful, 

The children find e.xtra zest in tiieir physical 
training if they are allowed to change into 
suitable clotliiiig. The extra time and trouble 
taken in ])rovkUng these clothes is well repaid 
by increased efficiency and the point given to 
hygiene lessons in cleanliness. All Physical 
Training should take place in tlie open air 
whenever possible. 

Children have a natiival zest for ball games, 
but these should not be over-organized, lor 
through practical experience the children learn 
to obey rules for tlie best reasons. 

Swimming is such an excellent activity that 
it should be taught whenever possible, and this 
in .spite ol the fact that visits to the swimming- 
pool use up so much valuable school time. 

Some Junior Seliools arc experimenting with 
physical training apparatus wliich seems to have 
groat possibilities in lUivoloping fearlessness, 
ngjlity, poise, and initialivi', 

Teacliers mii.sl recognize: the wide ditl'erence 
in children’s physical cajjaciLie.s and sec that 
the weaker children do not strain themselves. 
When mixed classes are being taught it is neces¬ 
sary to make sure tliat IJie exercises are suitable 
for both boys and girls. Postural defects should 
be refciTcd to experts for advice and treatment. 

Hygiene 

Formal hygiene lessons are out of place in 
the Junior School. Plenty of opportunities 
will arise for giving incidental lessons about 
such things as pensnnal cleanliness, care of the 
liair, teeth, nails, nose and cars, v’cntilation, 
tidiness and cleanliness of the classroom, and, 
through school meals, food. 
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Hygiene les.son.s are useless if the physical 
background of the school does not encourage 
cleanliness and healthy living-, There should 
be facilities fur washing before incLds, and meals 
should be served under good conditions, W.C. 
accommodation should be modern and well 
])hinned, but in old buildings all wc can attain 
is that they .should be kept as clean as possible. 

Art and Craft 

lleLwecn scu’Cn and eleven ycav.s children 
develop liner muscular conlnd and greater 
discrirniiiation in .sight and hearing. Their 
powers of siustaiiied voluiilaiy attciitinn increase 
and visual inemovy and imagery become 
stronger, while interesU become more particu¬ 
larized and objective. 

A child fccLs these growing powers and 
desires to try them out. He .seeks to widen hi.s 
horizon and .satisfy his curiosity, and, by 
pxpei'inuMiting, his fingers learn delicacy. Mis 
attention is firmly held by the tliing.s he can do 
and he has a great urge to make things. It is 
Important that wc should make use of these 
natural desires, for they can he iiscil for teaching 
dexterity of liand and niintdeness of mind, 
which will he of the utmost importance to a 
child in Ids future life. 

If Lhe child is allowed Lo explore some of the 
paths travelled by primitive man lio will come 
to e.xperiincnt with the traditional crafts like 
.spiiiJiing, weaving'- and dyeing-, haAketr}', ])otlcry 
and the making ol clay figures (whicli should be 
bilked and fired), carving with a viiricly of tools 
and maleiials, and the constnictioii of .simple 
dwellings and forms of Lraiispoit. In fact, he 
wiJl be u’illing to try hi.s hand ;it aiiytliiiig, and 
.should have the opportunity of doing so. 

If a variety of materials and tools are pro¬ 
vided, tlie children will work happily iit what 
appeals to them most. As Art Ediicalwu says: 
‘‘Tlie junior cliilci .slioiiid not be subjected to 
the kind of logical sylbabus in which Lhe choice 
of subjects is lU'signed to proilnce carefully 
graded .skills —he will in fact, llirongh trial and 
error, develop some skill and a niea.sure of 
techniipie because he wants Lo get on willi his 
jol) and to make somellnng that satisfies him." 

Tie ean he given some instruction when he 
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asks for advice, and there will have to be some 
defimte lessons on the knowledge, use, and 
care of tools. If these lessons are to be really 
successful classes or groups should contain not 
more than twenty children. When conditions 
make individual choice of work impossible, 
then it is of vital importance that anything 
made is worth making. Things like calendai's, 
pads, and blotters can be veal and useful. 
Cardboard and paper work should not be aimless 
but should lead up to bookbinding. 

Drawing and painting from nature is not 
natural to the majority of children before 
adolescence; the teaclier "cannot teach them 
how to draw, for they will still be drawing 'out 
of their heads.’ They should therefore be left 
free to experiment, to use all kinds of ways and 
media, to dvasv with charcoal or pencil if they 
want to, or go direct at tlie matter with paint 
ocbnish." {Art Edimliow) 

Interest and joy with no imposition of mature 
st^'le should be the keynote. The child's 
attention, liowevcr, can profitably be drawn to 
the pleasure of rhythmic and Imrmonious 
pattern in colour. 

Aesthetic appreciation comes at a later age 
but a firm foundation can be laid by seeing that 
the classroom is tastefully arranged and decor¬ 
ated with good pictures and illustrations and 
flowers. 

Boys and girls can take the same craft lessons 
until about the ninth year: then the girls' 
natural Lnteicst in dress gives them a powerful 
incentive to learn needlework, They can make 
simple gannenls for themselves and their dolls, 
obtaining practice in designing and colonr 
schemes. They should also learn to carry out 
simple repairs on their own clotlies. The aim 
should be to teach daintiness and accuracy 
without the "fine" sewing which will tax and 
strain their eyes. 

While the girls are doing their needlework, 
boys can learn to carry out simple repairs, like 
patching punctured football bladders and 
bicycle tyres, nailing shoes, darning socks and 
jerseys, icpairing toys and books, and even 
leiiming the beginnings of cookery. 

In the group and individual projects and 
centres of interest, there are usually a great 
number of models to be made, while History, 


(Geography and Nature Study, if well taught,, 
always need some practical illustrations. 

Arithmetic 

We should aim to achieve as a minimum— 

(a) An automalic knowledge of the multi¬ 
plication and addition tables in number, weight, 
length, capacity aivd time. 

(b) Speed and accuracy in simple calculations 
involving the fundamental processes. 

(c) The ability to relate {a) and [h) to everyday 
life. 

(«) Can be achieved with efficiency only by 
using a variety of devices and methods after the. 
children themselves have built up the tables, In 
moderation oral repetition can be very useful. 
Too much of U, however, prevents automatic 
answers to ivrdlvidual items, 

(6) Can be aided by wlint is called "Mental" 
arithmetic, Carefully graded e.xamples can 
teach useful "short cuts" and a large number 
of simple examj^lcs can indicate the way in 
which more complicated examples can br 
solved. 

(c) At all times arithmetic must be connected 
up with other school subjects and the outside 
world. As far as possible real measures of length, 
weight, capacity, and time should be used in 
examples dealing with distances, sizes, time- 
tables, and prices of goods. 

Work with concrete materials should be 
continued as long as it is needed, and it is 
important that there should be no feeling of 
hurry or over-anxiety to get on to formal 
arithmetic. Number readiness in children occurs 
at different ages, so teachers should not expect 
a general level of attainment, Moreover, there 
is no indication of the age at which new topics 
should be introduced. 

Arithmetic teaching, then, must cater for 
individuals. If it is taught as a class subject it 
will waste the time of the more forward children 
and bewilder and discourage the backward 
ones. Class teachers will therefore find it 
necessary to divide the class Into at least three 
groups. 

Because arithmetic has to be dealt with in 
logical steps a child who has missed lessons 
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through absence or ill-directed attention, will 
not be able to do subsequent lessons, so it is 
iiccessary to revise constantly the lundamental 
processes, 

H the teaching has been thorough, a high 
degree of accuracy can be demanded from the 
children, Children should be trained to check 
their own work and occasionally lliey should 
be encouraged to set their own sums. 

The logical setting down of examples is very 
useful, but at the same time .simple examples 
which can be solved with only a .small aiuoiiiU 
of paper work should be acccptetl. 

The arithmelic syllalius should not try to 
covoi' too much ground because in any clas-s 
there is sure to be a wide range of aUuinmenl 
and the majority of pupils will only have a 
moderate ability. Pupils, however, who show 
a special aptitude mii.st be allowed to go on 
ahead. All work set should be graded in 
difficulty to meet with the differing capacities. 

Tn tire elimination of errors, (ieol with indi¬ 
vidual and group errors .separately. 

Staff meetings should invcsllgatc the best 
methods of teaching aritliinotic, aird the results 
of any recent research in tiic subject should bo 
brought to the tcaclier-s' notice. It is of great 
importance tliat all the teachens in a school, 
and all the schools in an area, should standardize 
their mctliods. 

If aritliinctic tcaclnng is to succeed it must 
never be dull, l)iit at all limes full of life and 
interest. 

Spoken English 

It is of the greatest importance that chiltlron 
slioiild be taught to speak clearly, easily, 
correctly, and gracefully. Unfortunately, success 
ill this direction is not general. A large part of 
this lack of .success i.s undoubtedly due to the 
fact that "talking in school” is traditionally a 
misdemeanour aiul il is one of the tcacJicr’.s 
main problems to encourage ready and .spon- 
taneons speech and yet maintain essential 
discipline in classes LhaL are far too large. A 
checifnl, friendly atmosphere in which the 
child receives plenty of encouragement is 
absolutely essenLial, 

If tile teacher himself .speaks well, with a 


clear, unforced voice, the cliihlreii will con- 
.sciously and unconsciously imitate him. 

Poverty of vocabulary and ideas is often the 
cause of poor speech and written work in 
children; therefore every effort should be made 
to enlarge both. Suitable hooks .should be made 
available and classroom discussion of all kinds 
cncouragcfh 

Faults should he eliiniuateil by regular drill 
in the right sounds. Any such drill should be 
saved from dullness by inlroilucing .such things 
as games, tongue twisters, and competition.s, 

reaclieis .slionld malco a study of the local 
dialect: where it is a gemiiiie dialect il sUmihl 
be encouraged and ii stiuulard linglish developed 
alongside it. 

Dramatic Work 

Dramatic work can be a great help in develop¬ 
ing fiuciU ami lively .speech and .should be given 
a generous unumnt of lime. Set playlets are 
not so useful for classroom w’ork as the clrama- 
lizalion of stories and incidents chosen by the 
children tlienisclves. 

Set plays, nf amrse, will be taken when chamn 
is stiulicd a.s an art in itself, and there will 
inevitably Ixi a close connection witli music, 
drawing, and handicraft. 

If the work is eujoyod and creative, the child 
will do Ills uUnosl to s])eak well and will willingly 
.submit to tlic nccessury discijdiiu* to acipiiie 
correct speech and poise. Acting is a natural 
mode of soU-expression in children and .should 
be fully utiliznl. 'riicre is no surer way of 
killing a i)kiy than by reading the i);u tH round 
the class. 

M'licn a play is lo be i)i'odured it is important 
to sec that the children unrleriitaud the char- 
acters. Qjily the best pUiy.s, of course, should 
be used, and it is always worth while to obtain 
the use of the best .stage and best properties 
available. A .scJiool play j)L“ifonnerl iji public 
is important l>ecause it is stimulating and 
j»)yful aiul adds colour and life to the work of 
the .school. 

Puppets, the Toy Theatre, Lire Shadow 
Theatre, and " Jhoadcasting" are all proved 
practical and useful aitls to sLiiniilating speech 
in .schools. 
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Reading 

The ability to read is of the utmost importance 
to a cliild, for without it he is heavily handi¬ 
capped in all school subjects, 

In tlie lower forms of the Junioi School the 
teachers must be acquainted with infant 
reading methods, and they must use these 
methods vvitli the backward readers. Sym¬ 
pathetic treatment is vitally important,' other¬ 
wise stagnation can set in. The very backward 
chOdren should be dealt with by a member of 
the school staff who has made a study of 
reading and who is capable of diagnosing the 
reasons for the child's backwardness. Classes 
should he given a graded reading test and 
divided into groups according to their scores. 
The right reading materials (for tire early 
stages well printed and illustrated books based 
on word frequency in which new words arc 
Introduced scientifically), should be selected 
for each group and the maximum practice 
given in oral anti silent reading. Progress should 
be tested regularly. 

Children’s "reading ages" cover such a large 
range that it is clearly a waste of time to treat 
reading as a class lesson, Instead of, say, fifty 
copies of one book, it will be necessary to have 
small sets of graded readers, the simplest of 
which con be managed by the backward readers, 
who will thereby he stimulated by a sense of 
achievement. 

Inevitably, reading will be connected with all 
the school activities, for the children will want to 
look up information for themselves. It is by 
this method that the liabit of consulting a 
dictionary or encyclopiedia can be encouraged. 

A largo supply o( books will be necessary and 
all schools should have school and class libraries 
from ^\'h^ch books can be borrowed. Teacliers 
should be available to give advice on tire 
choice of books. 

In the upper classes of the Junior School most 
of the reading should be individual and silent, 
but tests should be given to see how useful the 
reading has been. Occasionally a child should 
prepare a piece of prose which he can then read 
out to the class. 

The teacher himself, of course, should be a 
firet-class reader. 


Ah teachers should be acquainted with TU 
Psychology and Teaching of Reading by F, 
Schonell (Oliver and B oyd). 

PHimry Rdncaiion gives an admirable sum-i 
maiy of what training in factual comprehension', 
in the Junior School should produce— : 


jVt the end of tlie primary stage tlie pupil should 
with greater or less facility according to natural en-, 
dowmcnt be able to look up a word in a dictionary, 
find from an atlas by using the index where any town 
is situated, find any telephone number ii the name 
and address are given, use a railway or bus time-table, 
find tlie year ol birth, country and main achievements 
oi any famous man from a small encyclopedia, read 
a simple plan, diagram picture or tabular stateTnemt, 
He should be able to follow a progressive narrative, 
and distinguish the thread of a story from incidental 
details. He must begin his training in objective atti¬ 
tude towards printed statements; examine words and 
plitasca carefully to realizes not only what is said, but 
vi'Irat may be inferred; and begin to draw a clear dis¬ 
tinction between truth, fiction, and falsehood, We 
believe that the training of children in the habit and 
method of acquiring information, instead of cramming 
facts chosen by the teacher, is not only more fertile 
for tlie future and pleasanter in itself, but likely to 
result in the acquisition of far more inlormallon lhan 
the other method. 


Oral and Written Composition 

The quality of any written work in which a 
cliilcl is given scope for self-expression, depends 
to a large extent on the amount and range of 
his powers of oral self-expression. If a child is 
given a thorougli grounding in oral work, then 
his written work has an infinitely better chance 
of being good. 

A child enjoys oral work and by this means is 
able to extend both his vocabulary and his 
range of ideas. Every lesson should give him 
the opportunity for practising connected and 
continuous speech while lull use should he made 
of such devices as debates, courts, mock broad¬ 
casts, dramatic performances, set speeches, 
puppetry, and so on. 

Written composition is nearly always begun 
too early in the Junior School. Oral practice 
should come first, the object being to get the 
children to '’hear” the correct forms. It is also 
of importance that the child sliould have 
mastered the mechanics of writing. Tlie first 
written exercises should be short and interesting, 
dealing with familiar topics.^Later in the Junior 
School there can be narrative and descriptive 
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exercises with soma exposition and possibly 
some argumentation, 

It lias not been unknown for teachers to set a 
weeldy composition (the subject chosen on the 
spur of the moment), mark it and allow the 
children to copy out their spelling corrections, 
This usually means tliat there is no method, no 
aim, no standard, and no progression. If a 
composition lesson is to be successful, there 
must be preliminary discussion and preparation. 

Teachers should not cross out every single 
inisLakc in a child’s coini)osition, because tlic 
total effect will be very discouraging to the 
child. It is much better to concentrate 011 one 
or two faults at a time, In assessing the value 
of a composition it is the content and ideas 
which matter most; merely avoiding mistakes 
is not merit. 

Good written expression depends upon creat¬ 
ing interest and giving reality to the work. 
Project work of all kinds gives many opportun¬ 
ities for interesting written work. The class or 
school magazine or a news sheet is very stimu¬ 
lating, while the collecting and binding together 
ol the "best work" is also a uscliil incentive. 
If a particularly interesting piece of work is 
done, it should be read aloud to the class. The 
writing ol small plays for puppetry or the sliadow 
theatre is useful, while the writing of letters 
gives endle.ss opportunities for real exercises. 
All letters should be written to real people and 
posted if po.S5ible, Pen friends in other scliools 
or other coniilrics are of immense value. 

Spelling 

Because the spelling of so many of our Bnglisli 
words is neither phonetic nor subject to set rules 
without exceptions, children begin with a great 
handicap. Most people learn to spell by seeing 
words and learning how they "look.” It is 
therefore of great importance that children 
should read widely so that tliey see common 
words constantly and at the .same time increase 
tlieir vocabulary. 

Children need individual heli) and the best 
guide to tlic amount of such lielp is the cliild’.s 
own written work. Tt is, of eour.se, imporlant 
to approach the inaLter in a way that will lielii 
the child to maintain and build up his coniklence. 


Casual word lists can confuse a child. P. J. 
Schoncll, in Essentials in Teaching and Testing 
Spelling (Macmillan), has drawn up a list of 
3200 words which should be spelt by a normal 
child of thirteen years. These words, the choice 
of which is based on word frequency, are grouped 
according to common structural elements, and 
the grading is based on child usage. Local 
words, and words of special imi>ortancc will, 
naturally, supplement the list. The words are 
grouped iu small units which can be learned as 
the teacher wislic.s, according to her estimate of 
the ability of her class. There is therefore no 
waste of time over learning the .spelling of words 
that will be .seldom used. It should, however, 
be noted that the chiUr.s vSpelling and reading 
vocabulLuies are two very ilifforeiit matter.*;. 

Oral drill, iu moderation, up to tlic age of 
nine, can be useful, because the use of rhythm 
and repetition is psycliologically sound, and 
children love to repeat the familiar. Such 
repetition must be supplemented by individual 
attention. It is best to ask the cluldrcn to 
learn only a few words at a time because they 
get such satisfaction out of a small task pericclly 
accomplished. 

As time goes on it is possible to develop in 
the children an analytic and synthetic attitude 
towards the spelling of words. 

It sometimes happens that a child’,s visual 
and auditory memory is poor; it will then be 
ncce.;!iary to make use of articulatory (accurate 
pronunciation) and graplio-motor impressions. 
Tlicso latter impressions will also help to I'lx 
correct spelling.s for normal children. 

It is essential to capture the children’s 
interest in the work and therefore it should be 
linked with some play activity; spelling bees, 
jumbled letters, crosswords, forming other 
words from the lettcr.sof agivon word, dictionary 
exercises, etc., are all iisefnl. Class revision can 
be done with the pupils working in pairs, 'riiere 
should be frequent revision of the words 
learned and each cliild slionld have a small hook 
in which he can record corrections and new 
words alphabetically, 

Burt's and ScIkhicH's .spelling tests are very 
useful because tlu'y help to diagnose erroia. 

Dictation i.s of no value r(jr Leaching spelling, 
but it can lest it, aiul teache.s the chiUlreii to 
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listen caiefully. Casually chosen passages are 
not good for the children. Schonell has gathered 
together a numhev of graded passages for dicta¬ 
tion and these form a useful set of tests. 

Writing 

We should aim at teaching children writing 
that is easy and pleasant to read, and which at 
the same time is produced easily and at reason¬ 
able speed. 

The practice of teaching script writing in the 
Infant school is justified because it is similar in 
form to tl\c printing children see in their reading 
books and it would be foolish for them to learn 
to write in one form and read in another. 

The time (or changing from script (assuming 
that a change is necessary) to cursive writing 
is undecided, some teachers making the chairge 
at seven years and others at nine or ten years. 
One thing eeems certain, and that is that the 
child should write script with pleasure, ease and 
mastery, firmly and beautilnlly, before changing 
over. 

Style is not of great importance as long as tire 
letters are rounded and reasonably upright and 
derived from script, Titcre should be no 
unnecessary hair strokes or rules about all 
letters being joined. 

, Pencils and iieiis are not easily held and child¬ 
ren should gain a certain degree of muscular 
control before they are expected to writ© really 
well. 

The age of change-over to ink will vary with 
individuals, but pencils should be useil for free 
expression work right up to the end of the 
Junior period. 

There is an artistic side to writing which 
cannot beneglected. Marion Richardson's writing 
and paL terns will interest all teachers, while 
artistic lettering and MS. writing should play 
a part in all art schemes. The deterioration in 
children's writing after the secondary school 
stage seems to indicate that there is something 
fundamenlally wrong with our writing and that 
it cannot stand up to use. It is certainly a 
subject upon which research is urgently needed. 
The Leaching of writing must never become a 
drudgery. When children feel that the material 
they arc writing is puqjoseful and worth-while, 


they will do their best work without outside' 
pressure. 

Grammar 

Formal grammar for its own sake has no 
place in the Junior .school, for not only is it dull 
and uninteresting to the children, but it can' 
obscure the idea of English as a living and 
growing language. 

In the upper forms of the Junior School a few 
necessary and fundamental terms like noun, 
adjective, and verb should be introduced and 
reference should be made to the function of a 
word, phrase, or clause in a sentence. Other 
incidental work should be dealt with as it arises. 
Visual methods should be called on, and 
understaiiding of the structure of language 
should be linked with its usefulness in. the 
craft of writing, 

Carefully selected passages which illustrate 
certain points can be given to the children and 
the point underlined by a series of questions, 

LiUrature [Frose) 

There is such an immense range of material 
available that it is quite impossible to define the 
work to ba covered. Everything will depend 
upon the taste of the teacher and her own delight 
in books, If she is enthusiastic abovrL the 
svrbject her enthusiasm will be communicated 
to her pupils, 

It is of prime importance that the children's 
reading should, be wide and varied, and therefore 
they must have a wide range of books at their 
disposal. School and class libraries will help to 
establish the important habits of using a 
library and reading books. Teachers will be 
wise to start from what the chikhen enjoy and 
should gradually wean them from their " comics" 
to worth-while books. 

Children’s reading should not only increase 
their vocabulary and stimulate their imagina¬ 
tion, but should enrich their experience of life 
and, through stories, should introduce them 
unconsciously to a moral code which will form a 
solid basis for future social behaviour. 

The teacher should read suitable books aloud, 
regularly, to the children. 
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One of the main aims should ba to see that 
the children get real enjoyment out of their 
reading. It is to be hoped that the time has 
passed when an intensive study of literature 
induced in children a real hatred for it. 

Poetry 

Young children enjoy the regular rhythm of 
verse and take a groat delight in repeating it. 

The choice of poem depends upon the teacher 
and she should see that the child hears the best 
available for his particular stage of development. 
Cheap sentiment, banal narrative, and senten¬ 
tious moralizmg should be strictly excluded, 

When a new poem is introduced to the 
children it should he read aloud by the teacher 
so that the children will get a good first impres¬ 
sion and will wish to repeat it themselves. 
Difficult words and phrases should be explained 
incidentally very briefly, Properly introduced 
poetry will develop in the children a growing 
delicacy ol ear, mind, and emotions. 

Choral speaking, with its emphasis on artic¬ 
ulation, rhythm, and enjoyment, can be 
excellent as long as the style is not hnposed by 
the teacher. Such speaking should develop 
from the common tlioughts and feelings of the 
class and teacher working together. 

Each child should be encouraged to copy the 
poems he likes best into his own anthology, 
which with guidance and inspiration, will be 
beautifully written and illustrated. 

Performance of individual recitations and 
choral speech should be given to the rest of the 
children in the school. 

The writing of verse by children has been 
successfully accomplished in some schools and 
should be encouraged, since it leads to an 
understanding of such things as metre, rhyme, 
and stanza. Poems ^v^itten by the children 
should appear in the class or school maga 7 ,ine. 

Music 

Music, from the -earliest stages, should be 
allied to dancing, marching, and rhythmical 
movement, and at all times there should be 
plenty of fun tempered by that discipline which 
true enjoyment brings. 

The children should learn songs by car long 
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before any scales or technical explanations arc 
given. 'Ihrougli these songs they will learn 
unconsciously about such things as tone, 
rhythm, time, unity of attack, breatli-contfol 
and range of voice. 

Tlie songs chosen should have a wide variety 
of style and subject, should be the best of their 
kind and attractive to children. Volk songs and 
nursery rliymes and the loved and familiar 
melodies of the great composers are excellent 
for this purpose. The trivial, sentimental, and 
commonplace should be rigidly excluded, wliile 
the good music should become a precious 
permanent possession of each child. 

Songs should be sung rcpeatcclly both formally 
and informally, with and without the piano. If 
the childi'on sing them spontaneously the 
teacher will know that her teaching has been 
successful. 

The Percussiou Band is invaluable, for not 
only do the children enjoy it, but it can lead to 
a later interest in orchestral work. Violiiidas, 
fiddles, and recorders can all be used profitably 
at the Junior stage. 

After sufficient oral experience all children 
should learn to read music fluently. Lengthy 
lessons in musical theory are not necessary. 
Such theory as is desirable can be taught 
incidentally from the songs already learned. 
Learning to listen is vitally important, for 
good listeners gain immense pleasure out of 
listening to good musical performances. Direct 
instruction in musical appreciation should be 
slight and casual and children should not he 
expected to listen for too long at one time. 

Broadcast lessons can provide inspiration and 
new ideas and excellent musical performances. 
Quite often music is of great value to backward 
children, for if they are good performers they 
get that feeling of accomplishment which tliey 
so much need. Children can, and do, get a great 
deal of pleasure out of writing thei'- own tunes. 

Nature Study 

III nature study we are able to take advantage 
of the children's insatiable curiosity. li tlie 
syllabus is drawn up in broad outline only, we 
can attempt to direct the children's observa¬ 
tions into profitable channels, and in answering 
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their questions seek to make things clear in 
their minds and encourage their natural capacity 
for classification. 

Tire country child has the advantage of being 
able to study easily such things as farms, 
animals, fields, hedgerows, gardens, and wild 
plants, The town child can also, in a restricted 
way, study trees, gardens, plants, and birds, 
and he is able to keep insects and fish. All 
children should keep plant tables and weather, 
wind, and nature charts, and all children should 
be given, at some time, the opportunity of 
seeing sometliing of the life of the seashore, the 
sea, and the sky. 

Wc should think here of the child as the 
adventurer, collector, and questioner, while the 
teacher should be them to inspire, encourage, 
and explain. 

There will be many opportunities for group 
excursions and each child should be encouraged 
to make some personal discovery which he can 
expound to the others. Tt is important that 
each child should have a book in which he can 
record his discoveries and observations, 

Geography 

A knowledge of the home area is essential lor 
children because upon this concrete knowledge 
they can base sound geographical conceptions. 
They can acquire this knowledge by means of 
excursions and explorations and talks by local 
people. 

All chilclien should help in keeping suitable 
weather, wind, temperature, and rainfall charts. 

Alongside this local study they should be 
given some knowledge and understanding of 
other lands. Pictures, films, books of travel and 
adventure, and talks by travellers are of great 
importance here. 

The understanding of maps is fundamental to 
all this work. Fortunately, most children love 
maps and are eager to understand them. The 
making of simple maps of the classroom, the 
school, and the district gives some idea of scale 
and the importance of accurate measurement. 
Large-scale ordnance maps of the district 
should be in all schools and familiar details on 
the map should be related to excursions and 
walks. All the older children should have an 


atlas over which they can browse quite freely, 
and use in placing current events. In time they 
shoukLunderstaiid the conventional signs and 
be able to use the index. 

The Globe should be familiar to children and 
available for the teacher at all times for illus¬ 
trating the lessons. 

Towards the end of the Junior School the 
local studies will have extended to a study of the 
whole of Great Britain. 

History 

History should give the children a sense of 
values about people and things, and because of 
this any scheme of work must be based on a 
solid foundation of sound moral principles, 
Stories, discussions, and active investigation 
should occupy a major part in the course. 

Because there is such an immense amount of 
material available, the selection of topics has to 
be made with great care, otherwise there Is a 
real danger of the children acquiring an un¬ 
organized jumble of historical ideas. To make 
things more difficult, the Junior School child, 
especially in the lower forms, has little con¬ 
ception of time relations, The use of time lines 
helps here. 

From our rich national store of stories those 
of most value for our immediate purpose are the 
ones which tell of actions carried out because 
they arc right or necessary, for this arouses 
sympathy and admiration, Such stories should 
also show a variety of characters and should deal 
with all ages, countries, and social classes. 
Stories can, be read or told, dramatized and 
discussed. Suitable illustrations are, of course, 
essential. 

There are certain fundamental needs of life 
the world over and by starting from the present 
time it is possible to direct the child’s interest 
towards these. Centres of interest or group and 
individual projects built around such subjects 
as sea and land transport, communications, 
food, clothing, shelter, and health are all well- 
tried devices, where history and geography 
meet. Local investigations are also of great 
value. 

Class textbooks can kill interest and enjoy¬ 
ment if they arc used for the valueless drudgery 
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of learjiinj facts 'by heart; but all books that 
can be read witli enjoyment and used for 
rcfercnce are excellent, and the children must 
learn to use them. Films, broadcasting, and 
drama can be invaluable in history teaching. 

Religions Instruction 

Tlierc is no doubt tliat children of school age 
often wonder about sudi problems as the 
meaning of good and evil, and while respecting 
their private thoughts, teachers should set out 
to try and answer some of these questionings. 

Lessons should lalce place in an atmosphere 
of mutual conAdence and the teacher should 
not moralise or instruct, but discuss freely the 
simple but fundamental problems of religious 
and moral life. Ideally such Icssojis should be 
conducted by specialist teachers wlio have deep 
religious convictions and who have been specially 
trained. 

This kind of teaching helps in the development 
of character so that the child will be fitted to 
meet the chances and crises of life. 

Religions Instruction can only be successful 
if the life of tlie school is sound. The morning 
assembly should set tlie tone for the wliole day, 
and this should bo sustained by the attitude of 
the teachers, 

As such, Religious Instruction has its place 
and all children should be familiar with Bible and 
missionary stories, and the lives of great men 
and women. Each child should possess a 
Chilclrcn's 'Bible with reasonably sized print and 
many pictures. 

Most education authorities issue ati "Agreed 
Syllabus of Religious Instruction" and this will 
be found of great assistance in supplementing 
the teacher's personal approach. 

The traditional placing of Religious Instruc¬ 
tion as the first lesson of the morning has 
drawbacks because of the constant interrup¬ 
tions, Many sclmols now give tliis instruction 
at other times during tlic day. 

Project Work 

The value of tlie Project Method in proper 
iiands can no longer be doubted since so many 
schools have proved in practice that it works. 


Basically sound because at i.s founded on Uic 
child's natural curiosity and desire to make 
things and be active, it is not only immediately 
Stimulating but develops in the child indepen¬ 
dence of thought and action, and a lively fear¬ 
lessness which consciously or unconsciously 
tend to be suppressed by the old class teaching 
methods. 

If a school is changing over to the Project 
Method, then there will Jiave to be a period of 
transition when the children and staff can 
adjust tlieinselves to the new conditions. If a 
single class teacher in a .school run on traditional 
lines wishes to use the method, ]ier work will, 
obviously, be made mucli more ditficult. 

In the transition period topics or centres of 
interest will have to be suggested by the 
teacher and she will probably liave to suggest 
the general direction the topic shall take. But 
as time goes on and the cldlcli’cn gain more in 
initiative and confidence they will suggest 
developments thcmselvc.9, and these particular 
lines of inquiry should be followed up in 
preference to those laid down by the teacher. 
The teacher then retires into the background, 
but is always available to help when necessary. 

Topics to study can arise out of current 
events or visits, school journeys, and camps. In 
developing topics the teacher will unobtrusively 
observe the reactions of individual children so 
tliat she can encourage the timid and see that 
all children are brought in. In the lower forms 
of a Junior School two or Ihvee shops set up in 
the classroom will provide stimulating activity 
work for a considerable time; the work may 
for a time all be ceiUved on the sliop.s, or lessons 
can be related to a limited period spent in 
"activity" work. 

In the preliminary stages of such activity a 
Junior child’s interest will burn at fever lieat, 
but it is liable to evaporate quite as rapidly. 
It is tben the toaclier’s task to either blow up 
the smouldering ombei's of interest or indicate 
some new line of inquiry. 

It is absolutely essential that the teacher 
should begin with some general plan such as 
shown on page 20, 

As tliis plan becomes modified tlie teacher 
should record the work covered either weekly 
or monthly. The children, too, should be 
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encouraged to keep notebooks recording the 
work they have accomplished, The great 
importance of these careful records is that the 
teacher is able to see where certain deliciencies 
in the children’s background have to be filled, 
Provision will have to be made for lessons in 
Physical Training, Religious Instruction, Music, 


These periods give the teacher a useful and 
interesting insight into the children's minds. 

Time-tables 

Some educationists would have us scrap all 
school time-tables and allow the children to do 


ENGLISH 
Letters to 
Farmer 
Descriptions 
of Visits 

Keeping a Diary 


HYGIENE 
Clean Milk 
Milk Products 

ARITHMETIC 
Amount of Milk 
Sold 

Marketing 

Produce 

NATURE STUDY 
Study of Crops 
Seccb, Weeds, 
Plants, Trees, etc. 


A 

LOCAL 

FARM 


HANDWORK 
Farm Model 
Meccano, Farm 
Macliinery 

GEOGRAPHY 
Maps of Farm 
and District 
Local 
Geography 

HISTORY 
Local Stoiies 
and Legends 
Trace Bade 
Farm 


Needlework, and possibly Art and Craft, And 
it will certainly be necessary to arrange formal 
lessons in Arithmetic and English. 

It is essen tial, of course, that schools working 
oji the project system should have flexible time¬ 
tables, hut such schools will always be aware of 
the danger of a lack of balance in the work. 
Occasional class lessons will be necessary to 
correlate tire work of the project and these can 
take the form of conferences and assemblies, 

It is a common experience that the project 
method is highly successful in improving the 
written and oral expression in schools, while 
the gain in initiative and independence is 
remarkable. 

Many schools now include a "free choice” 
period in tlieir time-tables. This is a time when 
the children can do what tliey lilce as long as 
they do not interfere with other children. 


what they like when they lilce, In the ordinary 
State school under present conditions this would 
be quite impracticable. Our buildings are such 
that with only one hall, classes must use it at 
set times, The break periods often have to be 
fitted in to suit the school playground accom¬ 
modation while the marking of registers, tlie 
distribution of milk, the collecting of bank and 
dinner money and many other things have to 
conform to a set time-table. In addition, the 
tool subjects and certain technical subjects, 
which must be given a set amount of time, must 
appear somewliere on the time-table. 

A time-table is also important because it 
satisfies the Junior's need for security, and 
e.xercises a steadying influence by making him 
realize that he has a part to play in an ordered 
community life. 

Ai. the same time, the time-table slioukl 
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I Reedle>yotlc (Qiilit, Ennilnock nni dsideotag [Boyai 


Ksltire SlulT Acliviiy 


g Gecigrspli? Aellf4^ 

J I Oaoowg 

g J Physlool Trniulns IBojsj 

4 Art anil Otalt 11 CemfiiE (OUt 

I Pwcllcol ArlUmello U Ait and Gralt [Doya) 


Fiiyabal IroUng 


Necdlemilc (Sirll), Hncdwork and SarloiliW (Bafa) 


Eindfforir 

HlBlot^^ctiritr 

BistHf Acllnly 
Art or Ccslt 

aiilcry Aailrll}' 

\ Daneliig (Gltls] EngUsh 

f Physloal Ttainlng (Boji) » 

Ssgllsh 1 Dancing (Qida) 

„ J Act end (Astt (Boya) 


EngKsfi 

Organized Gnmes 


AolWly 

Organized Oeinea 


Free Clioicc al Activity hy Ohllilren 


{ Kiator; 

Art or Grail 
Bleton Aclivlly 
All 

Bnellsh 

j English 
{ Musis 

I Orgnnized Siiwei 

Oeogcapiiy Activity 
Bislocy Aollvily 


Orgsoized Qimes 
English 


1‘iii. 3 

Junior School Thne-labfe 


Scliool T.nm^Tn 
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never be allowed to fetter education. Its 
function is to serve education by indicating the 
most economical use of the time available, 

It should never be felt that the time-table 
must be adhered to rigidly, it should be flexible 
and informal 

The analysis of the time-table is important, 
because it shows whether subjects are getting a 
fair share of the time. 

The more formal time-table should show some 
such analysis as this— 

Minnies 


Subject 


per Week 

Kiiglisli .... 


560 

AiiLhnielic 


260 

Rcligioiia In.-itrivctiou 


150 

History .... 


do 

Geography 


60 

Nature Study. 


60 

Music , . . , 


, 6q 

Haiidworlc 


. 60 

Alt 


30 

Physical Training . 


150 

RocrcaLion 


125 

Registers, etc, 


75 


1,650 


The less formal school which bases its work 
on activity jnetJiods will divide its .subjects on 


these lines— 

Minnies 

Aclivilies per Week 

Physical.230 

Crcftlivo.300 

ConatrncLivQ . . , . . 225 

Itrivii-oiimoiual SlLiclics. . . , 200 

Tool Subjects.,^50 

lli'calcp UcgisLci'S, Millc, etc. . , 225 


1,650 


It is not necessary to keep strictly to these 
times every week, but a term’s work should 
show roughly time in these proportions, 

Where it is inevitable, such things as the 
collection of dinner money, bank money, and 
the drinking of milk should be shown on the 
time-table. 

The old style of time-table, with its rigid 
insistence on keeping to set times, is gradually 
passing away, and in its place wc are getting 
periods which allow scope and freedom of 
choice to individual teachers, 

A time-table which has been successfully 
operated in a Junior Mixed School is given in 
page 21, 

This school is in a transition stage, changing 
over to activity methods. The time-table is very 
flexible and the times given to each subject 
vary with the class and circumstances. 

An analysis of the time-table for the nine to 
ten year old group gives— 

Minnies 

AclivUy per Week 

Tool Subjects. , , . , 500 

Cbildi'en’a Free Choice ... no 

Environmental Studies— 

(^Nature Study, Geography, History) 195 

Religious ItistructiQU . . l.^5 

Creativo Activities— 

(Art and Crait, Music, Neoclloworlc, 

Gardening) .... 265 

Physical Activity— 

(P.T., Dancing, Rhythmics, Activi- 

Lles).210 

Extraneous Activity— 

(Banlc, Milk, Intervals, Registers) , 225 

1,650 










TESTS AND 

AS long ago as 1920 Dr. Ballard wrote, "If 
/A we examine at all we should examine well; 

■A and to examine well is to measure accur¬ 
ately/’ He also said "We need objective 
measurements recogjnzed by all as final and 
unassailable." 

Standardised Attainment Tests 

Over a rjuarter of a century has gone by since 
those words of wisdom were written and now at 
last the majority of teachers has come to 
appreciate the possibility of replacing the old 
Lermly school examinations by standardized 
attainment tests. 

This type of test wlhcli is objective lias many 
advantages over the usual school examination, 
which is subjective. For instance, since Norms 
are supplied with all these tests one is able to 
measure the child against all children of his 
age group, and his place depends upon tl^e 
attainments of the whole Age Group, whereas 
the school examination measures tlis child only 
against a small selected group—usually his own 
class—and his place depends on the ability of 
that class. 

AgaiUj the former type of test deals with the 
application of knowledge, whereas the latter 
examines only content and knowledge gained, 
Another advantage of the standardized test is 
that it does not cause the dhld as much emo¬ 
tional anxiety as an examination. Teacliers 
find these tests invaluable for comparing their 
own group of children with children of all ages. 

It is possible to obtain sets of standardized 
attainment tests in all the basic subjects, and 
each set of tests 1ms a majiual of instructions 
explaining in detail how to administer, and how 
to mark the test and liow to cojnpavc each 
child's result with the Norms for his age group, 
i,e, how to convert a child’s actual score in the 
test to n Standard Score, 

The following tests arc only a few of the 
excellent ones which arc now available" 

(«) Moray Ilouso Arithmetic Tests and English 


RECORDS 

Tests, by Professor Godfrey H, Tliompson and 
Colleagues (University of London Press). 

[h] The Southend Test in Mechanical Arith¬ 
metic (George G, Harrap & Co.). 

(c) Graded Spelling Test, by Dr. Cyril Burt, 

[d] The Essential Mechanical Ariflnneiic Tests, 
Fonns A and B, 

(fi) 2 he Essential Vrohlem Arithniciic Tests, 
Forms A aixl B, 

(/) Graded Reading Vocabulary Tests. 

(,?) Gilenl Rending Test, Fuims A and B. 

The four latter Tests liavc been devised by 
Dr. Fred J, Scljoncll, and are piibli.shed by 
Oliver and Boyd, 

By means of these tests a teacher is able to 
calculate a child's Reading Age, Arithmetic 
Age, etc., or Ins Staiulaid Score in any of these 
subjects, 

Intelligence Tests 

It is now realized that a child's general 
attainment at school depends Largely on ])is 
intelUgencej or innate intellectual endowment. 
We are now able to measure a child's intelligence 
by means of Standardized Tests and so to 
compare him with other cliiklren of lii.s Age 
Group. 

One of the most reliable and arenirate methods 
of measuring intelligence is l)y means of an 
individual tost, and one widely used at the 
present time is tlie jVeiv Revised Siniiford- 
JJinei Individual Tests oj Intel}igcnce, by Lewis 
M. Tcrman and Maud A. Morrill. The Ihuid- 
book, Record Forms, and Test Materials 
required for these are obtainable from George 
G. Harrap Ik. Co, 

It must be stressed that tlieso Test.s .slionhl 
be administorccl by someone who has received 
special training, and it is to be hoped that ii\ the 
near future at least one member of the stafi of 
every jnnior School will [>e (luaiified to give 
tlicse Test.s and that her ,servicc.s will be ii.seel 
in .siicli a way that every cliild is tested once or 
possibly twice during lus Junior School ■ career. 
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The first time slionlcl be as soon as he lias settled 
happily into the school. The result of this test 
will be a uselul guide in planning his work and 
knowing what to expect of him. If a second 
test could be given during the child's last year 
in the Junior Sclioob it would provide the 
Secondary School with useful information. 

Most County Education Authorities now 
have on their staff a psychologist who may be 
called upon by Head Teacliera to lest children 
who present special difficulties. Unfortunately 
these psychologists have not the time to test 
every child in every school in their district. 

In the circumstances teachers at present have 
to rely on Group Tests of Intelligence, which 
although not always absolutely reliable and 
accurate do give a very good idea of a child’s 
intelligence. 

The following are a few of the Group Intelli¬ 
gence Tests, which may be found useful by 
teachers of Junior children. These can be 
easily administered provided a careful study of 
the Handbook is made first. 

(«) T/is Mofny I'/ouse Intelligejice Tests, by 
Professor Godfrey H, Thompson & Colleagues 
(University of London Press). 

(&} Calieli Inlelligence Tests, Scale i (Han-ap). 
(c) Sleight's Non-Verbtil Inlelligence Test 
(liarrap), 

3 y means of these Tests one is able to cal¬ 
culate-a child's Mental Age, and by dividing 
this by his Chronological Age and multiplying 
the answer by lOo one arrives at his Intelligence 
Quotient. This forms an invaluable guide as to 
what one may expect of him in liis school work. 

By means of the Standardized Attainment 
Tests mentioned previously one is able to assess 
a child's Arithinetic Age and Quotient, or his 
Reading Age and Quotient, etc., and if there is a 
wide discrepancy between either of these and 
Ills Intelligence Quotient it probably means 
either that the child is not applying himself to 
that particular subject, or else that he is 
experiencing some special dinicuUy which must 
be diagnosed. 

Diagnostic Tests 

It sometimes happens that children of 
normal or above noimal intelligence seem to 


be dull in one or other of the basic subjects. It 
may well be that their weakness arises from 
some specific backwardness due to an undis¬ 
covered difficulty of comprehension. 

The practical means of diagnosing the causes 
and characteristics of children's difficulties and 
disabilities in Reading, Spelling and Oral and 
Written English are dealt with by Dr. Schonell 
in his book Backwardness in the Basic Subjects. 

He has also constructed a set of Diagnostic 
Aritlimetic Tests intended to reveal weaknesses 
in the fundamental processes in Arithmetic. 
The accompanying Handbook to these Tests is 
called Diagnosis oj Individual Difficulties in 
Arithmetic (Test Forms and Book, Oliver and 
Boyd). 

Performance Scale 

Dr. W. P. Alexander has devised and 
standardized a battery of tests for measuring 
practical ability as distinct from academic or 
verbal ability. These Tests are suitable for use 
with pupils between tlie ages of eiglit and eight¬ 
een (Material, Score Sheets, and Handbook of 
Instructions necessary for administering these 
Tests are published by Nelson). 

It should be noted that the results of any 
standardized objective tests are for teachers’ 
vefetence only and in no circumstances should 
they be communicated to the chilchnn, 

Other School Tests 

As was stated at the beginning of this section 
the present aim in Junior Schools tends towards 
replacing the usual termly examinations as far 
as possible by standardized objective tests in 
the basic subjects. It is suggested that Tests 
in other subjects, such as History, Geography, 
Nature Study, Music, Art, etc., need not be 
considered essential in a Junior School, Occa¬ 
sionally a short test, requiring one word answers 
only, might be given by a teacher who was not 
sure if she was achieving all that she had hoped 
with her class, but generally speaking, time is 
too precious to be given to continual testing, 
which serves no useful purpose to the children 
themselves, but tends only to discourage the 
weak and mediocre ones, At all costs comparison 
of marte should be avoided. 



TESTS AND 


RECORDS 


pupils' Record Cards 

The cumuUlive Record Card is devised to 
present in a cojjveoient form the results of a 
series of independent assessments, and should 
eventually provide a complete history of the 
child throughout his school career. 

School Record Cards are still really only at 
the experimental stage, although they have 
been in use in some scliools for several years. 

There are many types of these cards in use at 
tlie present time, Several Ediicatioiral Author¬ 
ities have evolved their own, such as the well- 
known Hertfordshire or Wiltshire cards. In 
1942 Dr. C. M. Fleming of the University of 
London Institute of Education brought out a 
card, and The National Foundation of Educa¬ 
tional Research has drawn up a confidential 
scliool record card, which is being tried out in 
many schools. 

All these cards arc based on the same prin¬ 
ciples and tliey set out to give as complete a 
picture as possible of the child, his background, 
disposition, school life, attainments, aptitude, 
etc. As a general rule such a card has sections 
dealing with the following aspects of the child— 
Home circumstances. 

Physical condition. 

School attendance, 

Temperament, 

Interests. 

Attainment, 

Result of Objective Tests. 

Each section sliould be filled in at the end of 
each school year by the child’s Class Teacher, 
which means that during his Junior School 
Life, there should be four sets of entries under 
each heading on his card. Teachers are asked to 
record findings based upon careful personal 
observation, and the use of objective test 
material as far as possible. 

With most types of cards it is suggested that 
a.ssessment of the child under the various 
headings should wherever possible be made in 
terms of a five-point scale. In most cases the 


live categories would be inLerpretecl in per¬ 
centages as follows— 


ii 

D 

c 

.. 

B 

A 


2.3 

50 

23 

2 


A will be taken to correspond to the perform¬ 
ance of Lhe top two out of a hundred represent¬ 
ative pupils. B will correspond to the perform¬ 
ance of the next 23, and so on. 

At the present time there seems to be some 
doubt among teachers as to the standard on 
which they should base their assessments. 

The instructions w’ilh some sets of cards are 
that a teacher must take into account his 
whole experience of cliildveii extending over 
other years and other sclwols when assessing 
a pnpil, and in this light category E would 
apply to the bottom two children of a represent¬ 
ative group of 100. Therefore in a group of 50 
backward children it would be j^ossible to find 
10 children assessed as E, 30 as b, and 10 as C, 
with no A's nor B's, Conversely in a small class 
of bright children receiving much individual 
attention one might find, out of a group of 20, 
that 7 would be , 4 , 12 5 , and only i C. 

In oilier cases the teacher is asked to judge 
only within her own group, so that in a class of 
50 she would place the top child as A, the 
bottom one as E, the middle 25 would be C, 
with either 11 or 12 each as B and D. 

The latter method is comparatively easy for 
an inexperienced tcachci', but is of little use 
for comparisoii with children of otlier classes 
and schools. On the other hand, it is almost 
impossible for a young inexperienced teacher 
or one who has been in only one particular 
sebool to base his assessments on a 100 repre¬ 
sentative pupils. This argument serves to prove 
the absolute necessity of using standardized 
tests wherever possible as a guide wlien filling in 
tlic entries dealing with a child's attainment, 

The following table is a useful guide 'for 
converting Aritlimetic, Reading, and English 
Quotients or Percentiles to a live-point scale, 


hereon l-ile.'! 


li: 


C 


n 

A 

- 1 

^5 1 


—75 

, 08 


Illilow 

80 

■ - —> 1 

Hd-q.-I 



^ > Too 

Above 

j 120 


Qiiolieii Ls 




Name . Mai 

Date of Birth . 

Child's PosiLioii in Family (see notes) 
Name ol Parent (or Guardian) 
Occupation , 

Address I. 

2 . , . 

3 - 

Nursery ScliQol or Class 
School I. 

2 . 

3 . 

Home Circumstances: 


SHEllK ARDS WOOD SCHOOL 
Welwyn Gaboen City 

CONFIDENTIAL RECORD CARD 

Mary SitiUh . Sc 


5 . 8 .ig 42 

2/2 

Henry Synilh 

. Engineer 

^ High Street, liridgeworlh 
I The Avenue, Welwyn 


BriHgetnorih Infant School. September ig4'p-Jtt[y xg4^ 
SkerrardsuH^ School, September ig4Q — 


Material. B. . 

Physical. B. 

..Psychological. D. {Parents separated) 
Attendance 


Reasons Cor any long absence 



Speech 


Ileatliiig , 


Number . 

Clencral 

j^ctivities 


Infant Staob 

LstimaLc of Atlainmcnt at End of Infant Stage 



Notes oil any Special Physiral Comlitioft (with dates):— 


Final Report on transfer to Junior Stage:— 


Dy toiirlesy of 


Date of transfer to Junior Stage . 

Fig. 5 

Pupil's 'R&^otA Card 


Hci 





















icliool ... ■ 


.Shcyfardsuioocl ., 


JuNion Stage 

Teacher's Estimate of AUaiiimeiit 



Grade 

Oral 

Reading 

Reading 

Spolccn 

Engjish 

Written 

English 

Aiith. 

Mech¬ 

anical 

AiitU. 

Problem 

Art nne] 
Craft 


ist Vear 

Fanit I 

n , 

C . 

, U 

C 

, B 

C 

, C 


2iid .. 






B 

B 

B 

B| 



Si 

SI 

BB 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

4II1 1, 











Objective Tests (Name and Result) 


Name 

ist Year 

2nd Year 

3id Year 

.}th Year 

Teniian iS* Merrill 
Iievi 5 io?i 0/ Billet Test 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

October 

IIQ 




Graded Vociibulnry 

Test Schouell 

Reading 

Quotient 

March 
I15 1950 




Mechanical /Irilhmefic 
Test Schonell 

Arithmetic 

Quotient 

Jam 

ISO 

















Notes oa any Special Pliyslcal Condition:— 

Slight rieafniss tine fo )nasfoicl operation in Alarch 


Child's Attricutbs and Interests 
(Note: All entries sltouUl bo dated,) 


Hobbies and Intorcsis , 

Pets—rabbits and white oiiee. Gang play in the wooiU. (July 1950) 

Homo Reading , 

iZiiirZ Blylon Dcolis — Comics. (July 1950) 

Metiibersbip nl Other 
Orgmit^afions , 

Brownies. Sitiidtiy School. (July i0$o) 

Concentration and Pci'- 

aistence . 

B. Mary ahvays fini.’ilics tasks tvinch she has iindcrlalten. (July i>)50) 

Initiative . 

B. She has iiiaity original iUca.'i. Often lattes the leiul in dramalics 

Personal Habits . 

Clean, tidy and Inntcliial. [July 1050) 

Ahilily and Interest ii\ 
Games 

Averagp ahilily. Net very ijiiiali. {July t^^o) 

Other Comments 

.1 I'rrv affectionate child. Craves allciilioii from both luhilts and oilier oliildrcn. 

(July 1950) 


Repnii at tlic End of tlie Junior ; — 


Secondary School .. ,,, , Date 

Fig. 6 

Pupil’s Record Card [cout.) 
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Until a universally recognized standardized 
method of assessing pupils for these records 
has been evolved it will be impossible to make 
the fullest use of the School Confidential 
Record Card. 

When a child moves from one school to 
another his School Record Card should be 
transferred from his fust Head Teacher to his 
new one, and should supply the staff of his new 
school with a tremeirdous amount of invaluable 
information, which in all probability would 
have taken them several years to find out for 
themselves. If these two schools have been in 
the habit of assessing their pupils by different 
methods, the Record Card may convey a very 
misleading impression of the child to his new 
teachers, 

Examinatiom 

The selective examination at the end of a 
child's Jumor School career has tended in the 
past to dominate the whole curriculnm, with 
the result that in some schools, education in its 
true sense has had to be abandoned in favour 
of continual practice in the basic subjects, 
Enlightened educationists have realized this, 
and now every effottis being made to find asatis- 
factory way of selecting Junior School children 
for Grammar, Technical, or Secondary Modern 
Schools without having to rely on the usual 
examination in Arithmetic, English and General 
Intelligence at the age of ii years. 

Many local Education Autlrorities are planning 
in the future to base tlieir selection of childveu 
for the three types of Secondary Schools on a 
standardized type of cumulative Record Card 
which will provide a complete survey of the 
child's development in all spheres—physical, 
intellectual and social, over a period of six 
years. 

In this way the type of his future education 
would be decided by his potentialities instead 
of by his attainments in the basic subjects, and 
he would tlien have the chance of receiving the 
education best suited to his interests and 
intellectual ability. Thus the temptation for 
teachers in Junior Schools to over-empliasize 
the basic subjects of tlie curriculum would be 
eliminated. 


Records of Children's Work 

Most teachers feel tlic need for recording the 
ground which is being covered by the children 
in the various subjects. The present tendency 
is towards introduemg individual work where 
the classes are small, or group work with large 
classes. The teacher tlierefore must devise a 
method of recording the stages covered by each 
child in Reading, English, and Arithmetic, so 
that she can tell at a glance what work he is 
ready for next. The following are a fe\v sug¬ 
gested methods of recording children's progress. 

Reading 

Each child would have a. strip of stiff card 
about 6 in, by 2 in. suitable for use as a book 
marker. His name should be written clearly 
at the top and the card divided into two columns 
headed, "Date" and "Pages Read." When the 
teacher has heard the individual or group of 
children read to her, the appropriate entries 
should be made on the cards and checked by 
her. In the case of Libmvy Books or supple¬ 
mentary readers, each child could be responsible 
for making his own entries on another similfir 
card to be kept in the book which he is reading 
at the time. He should keep a page at the back 
of his Englisii Exercise book or else have a 
special notebook in which to record_ the title of 
each book as it is read, and if possible a comment 
on the book. 

Another way of keeping Reading Records 
would be for tire teacher to have an exercise 
book of squared paper with a list of the children's 
names down the left-hand side, and the dates 
written across the top of the columns. She 
would then record beside a child's name and 
under the appropriate date heading the number 
of the last page read to her. It would also be 
useful every few weeks to give her own rougli 
assessment on a 5 point scale of each child'.s 
reading ability and to record this in the book. 
It would be most useful to refer to quickly 
when in doubt as to whether a child's readirrg 
ability was really improving. Whenever a 
standardized reading test is given the results 
should be recorded in the book as well as on the 
children's Record Cards; 
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Arithmetic 

In cases where the children work on individual 
lines teachers often prefer to use graded cards, 
of sums instead of the usual textbooks. In 
this case, the cards should be placed in a series 
of wall pockets, one set in each pocket (e.g. 
I dozen cai'ds each with 6 simple addition 
sums in the first pocket, i dozen cards each with 
4 problems involving simple addition in the 
second pocket). Similar sets of cards involving 
simple subtraction would be in the third and 
fourth pockets, and so on. 

A name card should be made for each child 
(similar to tlie ones mentioned above for 
Reading) and be kept in the pocket containing 
the cards of sums on which the child is working 
or else in a special slot made at the back of his 
Arithmetic Exercise Book. He would enter on, 
his name card the index number of the sum 
card when completed and the date, 

When, in the teacher's opinion, the child has 
JjRcl sufficient practice and mastered a certain 
type of sum, he would move his card'into the 
next pocket or rule a coloured line under the 
last entry on his name card. He would then have 
either a group or individual lesson by the 
teacher, or a inore advanced pupil on the new 
kind of sum and would then proceed to work 
from tire cards in the next pocket. 

A teacher using this method must not omit 
to keep her own records ol any practical work 
and experience in Arithmetic undertalcen by 
the children individually or in groups such as—• 
shopping, weighing, measuring liquids or dis¬ 
tances, telling the time, etc. 

Another method of recording work done by 
the children would be to use another page in the 
book of squared paper already referred to in 
connection witlr Reading Records, and to 
indicate the various stages to be covered along 
the top of the columns and then to mark off the 
squares against the child's name and under the 
appropriate columns as each stage is mastered. 

Too much attention should not be drawn to 
cliildren's varying rates of progress since the 
slow ones might tend to become discouraged, 

Again, results of standardized Arithmetic 
Tests should be recorded in this book as well as 
on the Record Cards. 


Often cliildren in the upper classes of the 
Junior School like to Ircep their own records of 
progress on the back page of their Arithmetic 
Exercise Books. This should be encouraged and 
also they should be taught how to keep a graph 
of their own marks to encourage them to keep a 
high standard of work at whatever .stags they 
may be, 

English 

This is a more difficult subject in wjiich to 
record progress as style and verbal ability 
cannot be graded or measured objectively. 
One could, however, use graded sets of cards 
dealing with sentence construction and gram¬ 
mar, and these could be set out in wall pockets 
and name cards used for the record of progress 
as in the case of Arithmetic, 

Again, another page in the leaclicr's record 
book could be used with the index numbers of 
the cards, or the page numbers of a standard 
English textbook entered at the top oE each 
column, and the space against each child's 
name marked off as each stage is passed. 

Here again the older children should be 
encouraged to make graphs to show the 
teacher's assessment of their work and to 
encourage them to improve their own standards. 

Other Subjects 

In most other subjects it is almost impossible 
to keep adequate records of individual children’s 
work. In History and Geography or with a 
Centre of Interest, the teacher should keep a 
record of the work done by the class as a whole, 
noting any special effort made by a group or an 
individual. For instance if a child, on his own 
initiative went to the local library to get a book 
and look up information on the subject that 
was being studied by the class, this fact should 
certainly be recorded. Or if a group of children 
get together to construct a model or stock an 
aquarium or produce a magazine, it would be 
worthy of mention in tlie tcaclicr’s record book, 
and would be of great help to her when filling in 
the entries on the Cumulative Record Cards as 
she would have definite examples of children's 
interests and initiative to guide her. 



THE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 

" We Ime seen (/nJ key to (he feanfiii/afio)i 0/ the ci(i'i'jci(/um is (he education of the child in his social 
inlierilance, which can alone give him the rook of national and inlernalional citizenship. IFe have seen 
that by this education, hiaran motive is integrated with knoiuleilge, and that social and civic ediicalioii 
is the vital core of the education of the child." 


I N simple terms this rather forbidding title 
staads for the attempt to do away with the 
artificial barriers between subjects, so that 
the wliole field of school work is nnihed, In the 
past we have arranged our clay’s worlc so that a 
lesson on one "subject'’ is followed by a lesson 
on another "subject.” We did not stop to 
consider the child's outlook on this rather 
arbitrary method of giving him his daily dose 
of knowledge. The accent in modern education 
is quite rightly on the child and his point of 
view, and if we look at the question from the 
child's angle we shall realize that nothing could 
be move confusing, move nnieal, than this 
abrupt transition from one branch of knowledge 
to anothei'. At one moment he is listening 
entranced to a history or Scripture story, or he 
is absorbed in making a model of a railway 
station. Then at the sound of a bell he is torn 
awiy from this happy activity and plunged 
into the very different activities of geography or 
arithmetic, He is bewildered and rather 
resentful and so his geography and arithmetic 
suffer. No one would suggest that Ire should 
spend all his time in school doing only what he 
likes, or that he himself should be the judge of 
the activity he should pursue. He has to realize 
that he is not the only child in the class and that 
there are probably thirty-nine other children 
who want to do something he may not like, 
Wliat is wrong is that tlie day should be divided 
into watertight compartments so that no over¬ 
lapping of work or interests is possible. 

It is interesting to compare a time-table in a 
school which still works on "subject” lines 
with one from a school where an attempt has 
been made to free the school day from rigidity. 
(See Figs. 2 and 3, on pages 21 and 37, and the 
analysis on page 36.) 

The time-tables given are not based on any 
particular school, but merely try to sliow the 
difference between a rigid and a flexible use of 


school time, It may appear that too little time— 

330 minutes—has been given to practice in 
tool subjects as compared with the 405 minutes 
of activity work, but it must be borne iu mind 
that activity work includes the use of basic 
skills and the children will be practising these 
skills while they are engaged in theiv piojeds 
and activities. 

It is important to remember that the time¬ 
table of each school is dependent on that 
school’s environment, on its accommodation, 
and on its special opportunities. Times lor the 
use of the Hall and Playing Fields must bs fixed 
and this limits in practice the free selection o( 
periods for Physical Training, Games, Dancing, 
and Dramatic work. 

Methods 

Having agreed that our cuniculuvn needs 
intei'gcation, we must consider methods. How 
are we to achieve our aim without neglecting 
the basic knowledge that it is our duty to 
Leach? 

In the Infant Schools the difficulty has not 
been apparent, for the time has been planned 
with a regard for the way in which young 
children become absorbed in tlieh occupations. 
This careful planning of the day's work around 
"interests” should follow the child into the 
first year of the Junior School, for although he 
is anxious to prove himself worthy of the harclei' 
tasks he expects and hopes for, he is not ready 
for an abrupt change from, the informality of 
the Infant School to the more formal work 
imposed upon him by some Junior School 
teachers. 

Let the change be gradual, but in planning 
be sv^re that the first year's work is not a mere 
repetition of the previous year in the Infant 
School. We must look for higher standards of 
worlc and for some increase in self-reliance, 
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scU'Clisclpline, and co-opcration. In number 
(is there any reason why we should call it 
aritlimctic in the Junior School?) we shall be 
wise to continue with lessons that give real 
experiences. The sliop, the post office, the 
railway station, the bus journey—all these 
real life activities can be brought naturally 
i'tiio the teaching of number and should indeed 
lorm the basis of our work. As we gradually 
introduce transactions, coins, weights and 
measures tliat are more advanced, the children 
learn with no sense of strain and without 
tliat feeling of bewilderment tirat so often 
in the past accompanied the attempts to master 
arithmetic. 

English work in the fii'st Junior year can be 
dealt witli in a similar way, with the emphasis 
on oral work. It is more natural to speak than 
to write and although we shall not neglect to 
train in the ability to handle pencil or pen, it 
would be a mistajee to look for fluent written 
composition at this early stage. 

Reading will, of course, need continual 
practice. If we use methods of teaching with 
which the child is familiar, if we have a variety 
of books, and if we refuse to regard the leaching 
or reading as a necessary drudgery, then we 
shall be more likely to encourage an eager, 
receptive attitude to this most important of all 
accomplishments. 

The wise teacher will hasten slowly; he will 
look for the developing ability of the cliild to 
come to terms with his environment rather than 
for the ability to take in and give out factual 
knowledge, Throughout his school life, and 
especially during the Junior School years, lire 
child is being educated by his immediate sur¬ 
roundings and the scliool is only a part of his 
environment. 

Correlation 

It has long been recognized that young 
children should not be expected to think of one 
subject of the time-table as standing by itself, 
having no connection with any other snbjecl, 
and attempts have been made to correlate 
where possible, For example, art and handwork 
are obvious examples of correlation. A child 
who is making a booklet in his handwork lessons 


will naturally expect to decorate the cover. 
Geography and history cannot he separated 
and biology has links with gcograpliy. 

Correlation has been tried, but does it go far 
enough? Is it not just as unreal to join two 
"subjects” together as it is to deal with them 
singly? What we need is a method which will 
clear away artificiality fi-oni our curriculum, 
so that we are not dealing with "subjects” but 
with reality, as the child knows and understands 
it. There are two metliods now being practised 
in the schools which w'ill repay examination 
and discussion. 

The Project Method 

Tire first is the Project method. As most 
teachers arc aware, the method involves 
taking a topic and finding out as mucli as possible 
about it, disregarding any "subject” barrieis, 
The fields into winch the inquiry strays may be 
limited or unlimited at the discretion of the 
leader. Similarly tlierc may be a set time for 
the project to run or tlie leader may allosv the 
work to go on for as long as be judges it to be 
useful. The topic, or centre of interest, should 
arise naturally out of the work being done in 
class in tlic normal way, For example, if the 
children were learning the geography of the 
British Lsles, it would be inevitable that they 
would deal, in a simple way, with the topic of 
how the people are fed. Tiic wise teaclier will 
base his work here on the child's actual exper¬ 
ience and the general question might be, "What 
do we have for breakfast? " AUliough answ’ors 
would vary, depending on Llie environment of 
the school, certain common foodstuffs would be 
brought into the cliscus.sion and wc should 
finally emerge with a centre of interest which 
might have tlie title "Our breakfast foods" 
01" What wc have for breakfast"—or some other 
meal. Each one of tlie foods—milk, butter, 
margarine, bread, tea, etc,, would furnish 
enough material for a project, but it is wiser on 
the whole to give a certain breadth to the scheme. 

Them is no difficulty in finding ideas for 
projects: the children by their ()uosLions and 
comments will furnisir plenty of material, 
There is difficulty, however, in deciding which 
idea will lead to the workiug out of n successful 
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project. The theme or subject must be capable 
of development and should lend itself to a 
variety of activities. As an cKample we will 
take as a centre o£ interest "The blouse In 
■Which I Live." In the course of general know¬ 
ledge talks, or in geography or history lessons, 
the question of homes is bound to crop up 
sooner or later. The natural way of beginning 
the project is to encourage the children to talk 
about their homes and so let the idea spread. 
Set aside a period when a start will be made, 
There are two ways in which the work can be 
arranged, In the first the tasks are given to 
separate groups, so that one group may be 
working on the History of houses, another on 
houses in other lands, a third on the services— 
gas, water, electricity, and so on. The other, 
and probably the better, way is for the whole 
class to deal with one aspect at a time. If, for 
example, the topic was the history of the house, 
small groups woiildeach work on a different period 
and the work might be arranged as follows— 

THE insTOEY on Tim HOUSE 
(Class of 1^0 chUdven'l. 

Group A : Lake and cave dwellings. 

Group B ; Saxon dwellings. 

Group C : Norman dwellings, 

Group D : The Tudor house, 

Group E : The Eighteenth Century ; Geor¬ 
gian houses. 

Group V ; Houses of to-day, 

This would give six or seven children to each 
group: other groupings and different topics 
could, of course, be arranged, 

A similar scheme would cover the geographical 
aspect—"Homes in other Lands," 'By this 
method each child is responsible for a whole 
piece of -work which he can see as part of a 
complete plan. 

. In project work there is no need to drag in 
subjects in order to cover the whole curriculum. 
This gives a false idea of the aim, which is to 
provide a natural co-oiclinatioTi of various 
aspects of school work, 

The Need Jor Preparation 

Much careful preparation is necessary before 
the teacher can be sure that the scheme he has 


in mind will run smoothly. This preparation 
is essential, even if the plan is altered as the 
project develops. If the children show a lively 
interest (and if they do not the project has 
failed) it will be inevitable that they should 
suggest lines of development that are not in the 
teacher’s original plan. Allowance must be 
made for this, though at the same time the 
broad outline must be kept in mind. 

The work might be prepared on lines similar 
to the following (supposing the project to be 
"The House I Live In"). 

I, The Centre of Interest and its Proq- 
ABLE Lines of Development. 

My Own House, 

Houses of Other Lands. 

Houses of Other Days. 

Famous Houses. 

Inside My House, 

Tlie Garden. 

Building a House. 

(Other topics will suggest themselves to indi¬ 
vidual teachers, The environment of the school 
will play an important part in deciding the 
topics.) 

2. Tim "Subjects" Covered, the Amount 
OP WoEK IN Each Subject, and the Stage 
TO WHICH Each is Developed. 

HISTORY 

The history of houses at certain periods. The 
work would provide a broad survey of social 
conditions at these periods and would link up 
effectively the past with the present when the 
child compares his own house with those at 
various periods. Beware of too much detail at 
this stage. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Houses in other lands. The area chosen 
should allow of comparison. The aim would be 
to give a broad outline of the physical and 
climatic conditions which control the ways of 
life of people in certain parts of the world. 

ARITHMETIC 

A great variety of work in measuring is 
possible and most of the work usually found in 
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the Junior School syllabus can be included. 
Area and costs will occupy a large part of the 
time. 

SCIENCE 

TJie working of simple household appliances 
and some simple examination of the water, gas, 
and electricity services. 

NATURE 

The garden will provide the starling place 
for much interesting work in nature study— 
trees, shrubs, flowers, seasonal changes, birds 
and animals, etc. 

ART AND HANDWORK 

Mailing and painting houses in the History 
and Geography sections of the project; pictures 
to illustrate stories: malcing a large classroom 
house, designing and malcing furniture, wall¬ 
paper, etc.: covering booldets and decorating 
covers. 

ENGLISH (written) 

Stories about houses: well-known houses: 
exercises based on child's own house—"The 
House I would like to live in," etc. Letters 
written to firms (gas or electricity undertakings, 
builders, etc.). 

ENGLISH (oral) 

Tallcs, lectiircttes, plays (based on liistory of 
famous houses), 

The above, then, gives a rough outline of the 
sort of summary a teacher might prepare in 
order that he should Icnow what real knowledge 
is to be expected from the project; it would, of 
course, be more detailed and would depend on 
the environment of the school and the oppor¬ 
tunities offered by the teacher's own interests, 
and it might, to some extent, be limited by 
accommodation and equipment. 

3, Class Groupings 

Careful grouping of tlie children is essential. 
Each group should include a cliild with initi¬ 
ative and some power of leadci-ship and them 
should be a jnclicious blending of ability of 
every kind. 

4—iV..3(}62) 


4. Materials to de Used 

The main point to be remembered is that 
it is useless to attempt a job requiring certain 
materials if those materials are not available. 
It is helpful to knoAV what the school can 
provide and it is very probable that the children 
will bring much that can be utilized. 

5. Planning the Tihe 

Unless definite periods are set apart for the 
project, it will tend to become formless and 
scrappy. The amount of time each week will 
depend on the type of project and on tiie stage 
the children have reached in carrying out active 
work. If project work is being originated in tlie 
school, perhaps one period a week would be 
enough, though any single period of less than 
90 minutes with older children and 60 mhuitcs 
with younger ones would be useless. A wliole 
afternoon would probably be needed as soon ns 
the project was well under way. 

6. Planning the Room 

Few schools at present can give up a room to 
project work, so the classroom has to be adapted. 
Large numbers of children and heavy old- 
fashioned desks arc great drawbacks, but careful 
arrangement of furniture and an insistence on 
tidiness will help. Materials should always be 
found in the same places and sliould be put 
back there. Aciivity work Jieed not moan 
disorder and children will readily resjmiid to an 
orderly routine. One of the great values of 
activity work is the self-discipline which the 
child will accept—a discipline imposed by tlie 
job in hand. 

Careful planning on the lines indicated will 
en.sure that time is not wasted and tluit the 
work accomplished is sound. Critics of project 
work rightly complain that much of it is too 
loose and too ephemeral, tliat the interest 
developed leads to smatterings of knowledge 
and not to sound learning. Criticisms can 
only be answered by results, and tlic teacher 
who believes that the project nietliod is ba.scd 
on valid educational princijiles imist be jn-epared 
to carry out a good deal of experimental work. 
Not only must he plan with foresighi, lint he 
must watch the development of the work 
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carefully, insisting on each task being properly 
finished and eacli section of the project properly 
rounded off. The method arouses interest, but 
let us bear in mind that the main object of 
arousing interest is to give tire stimulus that 
will overcome difficulties of learning, 

Local Surmys 

The second method of giving reality to the 
curriculum is by carrying out a local survey. 
Any method which is based on the environment 
of the child is rooted in reality and although in 
the Junior School the survey should not be too 
wide, it will have great value. 

A child's world is limited. He lives in a 
certain place; he knows its streets; he knows 
the school, the picture house, the public library, 
the church; he meets the people—milkman, 
postman, dustman; he knows where his father, 
his brother and the man next door go to work. 
All tliese things interest him and the local 
survey will not only enable him to see more 
clearly the conditions of his daily life, but will 
also encourage him to look beyond his immediate 
neighbourhood, 

"Since the social experiences of the child 
are the mainsprings of his education, no 
Primary School curriculum can be considered 
satisfactory which does not find its roots in 
the child’s responses to his environment 
outside the school,"* 

If WE accept this, it obviously follows that the 
exijloration and understanding of environment 
is a vital educational need and we must woric 
out a method of carrying out this explOTation. 

Cliildreii love to explore, and if we suggest to 
them the idea of exploration we shall be settling 
off on the right foot, We are not concerned 
with academic or statistical records; the work 
should be a co-operative effort with the object 
of finding out some interesting things about 
"our district," "our town” or "our village,” 
It is important that the idea of "our” district 
should be stressed, for if the survey is successful, 
it will help the child to become a better member 
of his community, aware of its advantages and 

• "The Content of EdiicaLicin” {The latcrim Ileport 


perhaps of some of its deficiencies, anxious to 
play a part in the life of that community. 

How to Begin 

As in the project method, it is essential that 
tlie teacher should iiave in mind the lines he 
intends to follow. There are so many possible 
approaches to the work that it is wise for a 
lead to be given to the children. As the survey 
proceeds, parts of the plan will inevitably be 
thiown overboard, for the children will them¬ 
selves suggest investigations and these sugges¬ 
tions should be followed up. Rigidity is not 
desirable. 

Wliat kind of tiring should tJie young explorer 
look for? How is he to record his observations? 
How long should the survey be carried on? 
The answers to these and many other questions 
depend on the particular environment of the 
school. It would perhaps be helpful if two 
examples were taken—a village and an urban 
area. 

The Village 

To make a survey of a village is comparatively 
easy. The boundaries are fixed, the children are 
very familiar with their surroundings and the 
whole is a compact and enclosed area, probably 
cut off very obviously from the next village or 
the nearest town. 

An account of how one small village school 
carried out a survey may show possible lines of 
work. 

After discussion with the children, a list was 
made of some possible lines of study. It worked 
out something lilce this— 

The village boundaries. 

The roads and where they lead to. 

The footpaths. 

The crops. 

The buildings—^inns, churches and cliapels, 

parish hall, old houses, the school. 

The people—their occupations. 

History, 

Water, electricity. 
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The school. 

Parisli charities. 

Tlie Parish Council. 

It was decided that each child should keep a 
rough notebook for the information collected 
and that finally a book about the village should 
be made, consisting of the best work in each 
section. Maps of the village and its boundaries 
were ti'aced from the ordnance map, scaled down 
and cyclostyled. The first piece of work 
attempted was a map of the roads and footpaths. 
Each road was put in on the map, with its name, 
direction and destination, together with the 
distance to the nearest town or village by that 
road. This led to two interesting discoveries. 
The first was that one road, still called "the 
Welsh Road," was one of the old roads used by 
drovers who brought sheep from the marches 
of Wales, Some facts on place names arose 
from this and we were able to realize the 
antiquity of our own and the surrounding 
villages. The second interesting discovery was 
that an important road originally ran where 
now there was merely a footpath. Why did 
this road die out of use, and when ? Such ques¬ 
tions bring liome to us the value of a local 
survey. Children am stimulated to link up the 
present with the past—history becomes alive, 
For such work, access to parish records is 
invaluable. For example, by examining the 
Enclosure Act ^ve were able to reconstruct the 
original Three-Field system of medieval times 
and to make a map blowing the Nortli Field, 
the Mill Field, and the Plill Field. How vividly 
the reason for the Enclosures is brought home 
to children when they read this in the original 
document— 

The said Lands and grounds of Lhe Siiid Frebrodeta, 
Land owners and proprietors in Lhe said common and 
open fields of aforesaid respectively ky 

intermixed and dispersed in small parcels in and over 
tlic said common fields and were most of them incon¬ 
veniently situated with respect to the scvcrall Houses 
in the Township of . afoiesaid and that by 

reason thereof a sufficient quantity of manure and 
compost could not without great difficulty and expence 
be conveyed to the same nor rroquent trespasses and 
disputes among the several) proprietors be prevented 
and that so long as the said commun fields and com¬ 
mon grounds lay open, commonable and uuincloscd 
they produced very little profit to their respective 
proprietors and in their then present situation were a 
groat discouragement to industry and improv'cment. 


A village child of ten or eleven can readily 
understand the reasons given. No doubt lie 
will also point out that in 1758 spelling was 
different and sentences were too long. 

A Land Utilization map gives a picture of the 
crops and pasture of the area and brings home 
to the children the importance of tlicir village 
in the general scheme of food production for 
the country. They love to fill in tiieir maps with 
the different colours for the various crops and 
to connect each field with the farmers they 
know, 

If the village is fortunate enough to possess 
a crallsmaii, as oiins was, inucli will be learcietl 
from a visit to his workshop, and the pride in 
real craftsmansliip that they see there may have 
a lasting effect. 

Field names arc a source of mucli interest 
and the lielp of parents, grandparents, and old 
inhabitants may bo songlit. Some names, 
verbally handed down, baffie any attempt at 
explanation. It is easy to understand why a 
field should be called "The Eutts," but what, if 
anything, is the meaning of "Oiize Itch" or 
"Ostler's Nob"? 

So the pattern of tlie work emerges, and the 
young explores make their expeditions, fill in 
their notebooks, construct their models, and 
begin to show a pride and an interest in their 
immediate neighbourhood that must make 
them more fitted and more willing to play their 
parts in its affairs when the time comes. 

But it is not enough to concentrate on one 
small parish. Tlicy must look fartlicr alictd; 
for example, to the nearby towns. Where does 
this road lead to? How far is it to that town? 
What are the main occupations of tlic people 
tliere? How many people live there? Wliat do 
we send to that town from our village? These, 
and many other questions can be Hie starling 
point for wider inquiries which will show the 
cliildven that they arc members of a wider 
community. 

The Town 

In a town, local study is not so easy. The 
area is not so clearly del'med and at lir.st there 
is difficulty in finding a paltL'vn or a central 
point for the woric. 
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We can begin with the school or the home as a 
centre, 

What are the names of the streets? 

To what main roads do they lead? 

What buses run past tlie school or house 
and where do they go? 

What shops are there near ? 

To what shops or other buildings do my 
family go every day (week) ? 

What is made at the factory in X Road? 

Where do the raw materials come from and 
where do the finished products go? 

What people do we see nearly every day 
(postman, milkman, policeman, bus-driver, 
etc,) ? 

What is tlve Town Hall and what happens 
there? 

A very long list of such questions could be 
drawn up in consultation with the class. The 
teacher who is alive to tire possibilities latent 
in the study of environment will have no 
difficulty in planning his work on these lines. 
Pictures, charts, dramatic work, spoken and 
written English, craft work in clay, papier 
macli 4 , cardboard and wood, puppetry, arith¬ 
metic-all these will find a natural place in our 
local study work and the child's life will be 
enriched and fulfilled as he learns his way about 
the community and realizes his part in tliat 
community. The techniques of reading, writing, 
and number will no longer be isolated stumbling 
blocks; they will be seen as necessary tools for 


the job in hand—keys to unlock doors to the 
further knowledge the child needs, 

Vimal and Aural Aids 

In all this work, we must not neglect the 
valuable aid of the film, the film strip, the radio, 
It must be recognized that the film is an im¬ 
portant influence in the child's life; whether 
we like it or not lie will see films, good and bad. 
The film is part of his life and if we neglect or 
underestimate its influence we are not fully 
realizing its possibilities. Careful selection of 
films and judicious use of the film projector can 
be of great value in our environmental work, 
For example, the story of the postman and the 
letters he delivers can be linked up with the 
film “Night Mail." We can thus give a reality 
and drama to the topic which could not be 
given in any other way, 

The film strip has its own advantages, 
Selection of frames can be made at the teacher's 
discretion, and question and an.swer can be 
carried on during the showing of the pictures. 
Even if Junior children are too young to make 
their own strips, the teaclier who knows some¬ 
thing of photography should not find it beyond 
his powers, and the interest sucli a film strip 
would arouse can be imagined. 

A warning may be necessary. To sho^v a 
film or to flick througli a film strip is not to 
give a lesson. These are aids, not aims, and 
preparation for the showing, careful teaching 
and tliorough follow up are all essential. 
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Find Words on Preparation 

To a teacher starting any form of activity 
work, t]ie best advice tJiat caai be giveji is— 
HASTEN SLOWLY. The enthusiastic teacher who 
plunges into the work with only his entlmsiasm 
is probably doomed to failure. Too often we 
liave seen keen teachers take up a new idea or a 
new method, try it out for a time, and then 
give it up, disillusioned, because it has failed. 
But in nine cases out of ten it is not the method 
that has failed, hut the teacher. Enthusiasm 
is not enough; it must be backed up by solid 
and careful preparation. An additional warning 
must be given against the over-enthiisiasm 
whicli causes a teacher to throw overboard his 
class time-table in an attempt to revolutionize 
the curriculum. Begin by giving up one or two 
periods a week to a project or a piece of activity 
work. Increase the amount oi time when the 
children have come insensibly to appreciate 
something of the spirit behind the plan. As 
they become used to the new routine, as they 
learn self-reliance, they will be able to ac¬ 
complish more, and even the most back¬ 
ward child will find his feet and make his 
contribution. 

It cannot be too often stressed that only 
careful forethought on the teacher's part will 
ensure success. What type of preparation is 
necessary? In a previous section on the Project 
Method some indication of the planning that is 
essential was given, l)iit it must be repeated 
here that the teacher should have in his mind— 
and on paper—a laivly complete summary of 
the work to be attempted, If he intends to 
start the scheme in September, at the beginning 
of the year’s course, then he should have spent 
some time during the holiday at work on his 
plan of campaign, For example, suppose a 
local survey is being attempted; the teacher 
should literally have been over the ground to be 


covered. He need not have at his finger tips 
every detail of the history, geology, or adminis’ 
tration of the district, but the broad outlines 
of these studies must be in his mind and lie 
must be able to give a lead to the children on 
almost any aspect of the life of the iieighboiir- 
liood, Some of his knowledge will come as he 
works with the group, but there is often con¬ 
siderable difficulty, especially with Junior 
children, in obtaining clarity in outline and 
precision in detail. It is so easy in this tyjDe of 
work to be actively employed yet to end up 
the investigation with very little real knowledge. 
It is the teacher's duty to be absolutely clear 
with regard to purpose, direction, and, to a lesser 
extent, facts, and their value. 

The school and class libraries should be built 
up with a view to enabling the children, not 
only to read widely on selected topics, but also 
to ensure that they are able to find facts, 
pictures, and references that they need, Files 
of pictures, maps, and other illustrative material 
should be collected as the work proceeds, 
though there should be a nucleus started by the 
teacher before work begins. Tlio local librarian 
might be consulted and arrangements made for 
necessary books to be obtained and for visits to 
the library by groups of children. 

A most important part of the preparation for 
local survey work is the making of preliminary 
contacts before the activity begins in school, 
A letter to the local Clerk to the Council, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, or other 
local official will ensure that the goodwill of tlie 
neighbourhood is obtained. Other letters to 
factory managers, transport officials, librarians, 
etc., are necessary before any visit is made, 
Those local contacts are of the greatest impor¬ 
tance, not only in enlisting help and stimulating 
interest in education in the district, but also in 
showing the children the need for elementary 
courtesy. 
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I N ordinary life reading is the interpretation 
of printed and written words and sentences; 
but in school reading has so many aspects 
and side-issues that the ordinary meaning of 
the word and the principal value of the process 
are often forgotten. To be able to interpret, one 
must have somehow acquired a certain mechan¬ 
ical skill, one must be able to recognize letters 
and words, and to associate the latter with 
their spoken sounds and with their meanings. 
It is inevitable that the mechanical difficulties 
should bulk large in the classroom, and, con¬ 
sequently, the name reading is often given to 
tlie process of acquiring the mechanical skill 
necessary for reading, which process is no more 
than a part of reading, or a means to an end, 
This is an unfortunate error: the main aim of 
the teacher must always be to teach the pupil 
to read in the full and proper sense, and the 
acquisition of the mechanical skill, as well as 


all the sidc-aspects of reading, such as correct 
pronunciation, clear enunciation, graceful ex¬ 
pression, must be kept suborrlinato, 

Acqiiirwg Mechanical Skill 

At present two modc-s of regarding tlie process 
of acquiring the mechanical skill, or technique, 
of reading may be found in Infants' ScluKds, 
and these give rise to tlifferent meliiocls of 
teaching. One way is to teach the technique 
first, after which the pupils are taught, or should 
bo taught, to read for tlie meaning. The oth(?r 
is to practise reading in tiic full sense from the 
beginning, tlic mechanical .skill being acquired 
concurrently, and more or less insensibly. In 
cither case, when the pupil comes from the 
Jiifant-s’ Scliotd at .^lU’en lie slmiild liiivc' begun 
to read in the full sense. It is the task of the 
junior School, by further praclia; and by 
definite instruction, to develop his imipient 
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powers, till, at the end of the period and before 
entering the Senior School, he is able to read 
all sentences which are within his comprehension, 
and which consist of words with whose meanings 
he is acquainted. 

The teacher of the lowest class in the Junior 
School is obliged, therefore, to adopt a. certain 
attitude toward the mechawRal art of reading, 
and to do that properly he (or sire) must have 
a clear idea of the stage at which the pupils 
have arrived, and of the mechanical habits 
followed by the adults who read best. 

The Adult Reader 

Adults who are skilled readers—and neatly all 
adults nowadays read with considerable fre- 
c^uency—do not visualize and declplier eacli 
letter and word in every sentence which they 
read. Tliey read in larger wholes than words, 
taking in at each glance groups which may be 
as large as a group of three or four words. If 
they do not do that they cannot read with 
sufficient rapidity, nor can they understated 
properly the meaning of what they read. 

The Yomig Reader 

But to be able to read in this manner they 
must previously have become intimately fam¬ 
iliar with the visual appearance of each word; 
their developed efficiency depends upon their 
having acquired the power to decipher each 
word, althougli they do not habitually do so. 
The pupil is gradually learning this skill; he 
has to learn the words, while—in the Junior 
School, at any rate—reading for the meaning 
dll the time, Whatever methods of teaching the 
early steps in reading have been employed in 
the Infants’ School, when the pupil reaches the 
Junior School he must be presumed to be grap¬ 
pling witli words, He should be taught the whole 
word, not parts of words; he should be given 
the sound of the word in association with its 
printed form; it is not profitable for him to try 
to build words from syllables or other parts. 

Spelling and Reading 

Lest any misconception should remain, it 
must be pointed out that English words cannot 


be learnt from the spelling alone, because the 
spelling is irregular. Before a pupil can pro¬ 
nounce an unknown word from its spelling he 
has to apply to the teacher, or, if he is able to 
do so, to a pronouncing dictionary. Only 5 per 
cent of words and 46 per cent of Letters are 
regular, according to the alphabet of letter- 
sounds which is most widely used in Infants' 
Schools, and this alphabet is as good as any 
that could be devised. The discrepancy between 
English writing and English speech is, however, 
of less importance than might seem to be the 
case, because the relation between reading and 
spelling is less close than is often supposed. 
Ability in spelling and ability in mechanical 
reading are not the same ability. Written words 
are easier to recognize than to recollect—that is, 
reading in, the mechanical sense is easier tlian 
spelling. Reading tends to help spelling, be¬ 
cause the reader of a word is bound to give 
attention to some part of it: great readers arc 
generally, though not always, good spellers, 
Conversdy, spelling lielps reading, because it 
fastens attention upon the parts of words, and 
so makes them easier to recognize as wholes; 
but spelling-difficulty is very different from 
reading-difficulty; in fact, in a given sentence, 
the word that is hardest to spell may be easiest 
to read, because its form is most distinctive, 
It is easier for the rapid-glancing eye to dis¬ 
tinguish between recognized and seen than be¬ 
tween seen and seem, and this visual fact is 
equally true for the child and the adult, although 
the child may be quite unable to connect the 
printed word recognized with its spoken foim. 
Much confusion exists in the minds of teachers 
as to the foregoing facts. 

Analysis of the Act of Reading Aloud 

It is time now to attempt some analysis of 
the physical and mental event which occurs \vhcn 
any one reads. 

Firstly, there is a set of visual perceptions of 
the words in the text. These are referred to a 
corresponding set of wisrmi images of the same 
words which have been formed in the mind 
from previous perceptions of them: in other 
words, they are recognized. 

Secondly, these visual images instantaneously 
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call up a set of auditory images of the words, 
which auditory images are associated with the 
visual images. 

Thirdly, the words are uttered aloud, The 
auditory images are associated with muscular 
images in the throat, nose, lips, tongue, etc,, 
and these in their turn give rise to the move¬ 
ments of the vocal apparatus, and so the proper 
sounds are pronounced. These sounds are them¬ 
selves heard or perceived, of course, exactly as 
the eye saw the printed words upon the page. 

Fourthly and last, and the crown of the pro¬ 
cess, the visual images, auditory images, and 
muscular images, as well as the sight of the print 
and the sound of the spoken words are all 
associated in a complex manner with the meaning 
of the words, so that ideas, images of objects, 
and feelings are excited in the mind of the reader, 

Analysis of Silent Reading 

In silent reading the process is similar, with 
the exception that the words are not uttered 
or heard, It must not be thought, however, 
that speech is entirely missing from silent 
reading, Audible speech is no longer there, it 
is true; but its place is taken by an inner and 
silent speech, which consists of the auditory 
images together with sensations and incipient 
movements of the speech organs. 

Progress from Oral to Rapid Silent 
Reading 

Silent speech is not of much practical impor¬ 
tance to the teacher; but its existence, and the 
analysis, show why the child reads aloud before 
he can read silently; it shows, further, since the 
sensations and movements of inner speech are 
extremely rapid and fragmentary, wliy people 
can read silently faster than they can read aloud; 
and, finally, these considerations teach two 
important lessons to the teacher. The first is 
that lip-movement and whispering during silent 
reading should be discouraged, because silent 
reading cannot become rapid until the inner 
speech has become fragmentary. At first, lip- 
readijjg is uatiiraJ; it is a necessar}^ step on the 
road from oral reading to efficient silent reading, 
hut it should gradually disappear. The second 


lesson is that the pupil should be allowed to 
read silently as soon as possible, and that there 
should not be so mucli emphasis upon oral 
reading that the development of the habit of 
silent reading is in any degree hindered. Rapid 
silent reading is the main goal of reading re¬ 
garded as a mechanical skill. 

Developing the Maximum ludividual 
Efficiency 

The great practical difficulties of the teacher 
in the early classes of the Junior School are 
that he has to enable the pupils to acquire the 
necessary mechanical skill while at tlie .same 
time requiring them to read for the sense, and 
that the fully developed skill is very different 
from the first beginnings. As regards the first 
difficulty, if the attention of the pupil is deliber¬ 
ately directed to the mechanical art he Jms 
none to spare for the meaning of what he reads. 
As regards the second, the two acts are so differ¬ 
ent as to bo almost opposite to one another. 
At first the pupil has to concentrate on the 
separate printed letters, ultimately he perceives 
only the most prominent features of the print; 
at first he has to read aloud, ultimately his 
reading is mainly silent; at first he is obliged 
to read slowly, ultimately he must read fast. 
It is extremely important that good reading 
habits should be formed early, and bad habits 
avoided, because upon the excellence or other¬ 
wise of these habits will depend the efficiency 
of the reader in time to come. Habits which 
interfere with comprehension, such as inccs.sanl 
attention to elocution in oral reading, must be 
avoided. Again, it has been found that slow 
readers do not remember as much as lliose who 
read faster, and, therefore, any practices which 
make for slow reading should be avoided like¬ 
wise ; but it docs not follow that the rate of 
reading can be iudefiiutely increased, or that 
all pupils arc capable of reading with equal 
rapidity. They vary greatly; tJiere are slow 
readers and rapid readers, and the most vapid 
readers are lliose wlio are mast efficient in all 
respects—they are best mechanically, they com¬ 
prehend most, and they rememher most accur¬ 
ately and completely. Every reader 1 ms hi.s own 
rate of maximum efficiency, and he will lose 
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If he is restricted below this rate or forced above length are most convenient for average purposes, 
it In general pupils read below their rates of It goes without saying that the paper should be 
maximum efficiency, and the teacher should sufficiently opaque, white, and not glossy, 
endeavour to bring them up to these rates, and 


no further. 

Importance of Stiitahle Print 

As children, when learning to read, have to 
attend to the details of the print, while adults, 
having become familiar with the visual appear¬ 
ance of each printed word, need see only the 
main features of each word in order to recognize 
it, the pupils must be supplied with books 
printed in larger type than, is appropriate to 
adults. Otherwise, eye-strain will be caused. 
Children of 7 sliould not read type less than 
2-6 mm. in heiglit, and of sufficient blackness, 
children of 8 need type not less than 2 min. in 
height, and children of 9 and 10 need type not 
less than i'8min, in height. These sizes are 
illustrated by the following— 

AGE 7 

Once upon a time, there lived in the 
town of York a little girl named Mary. 

ACE s 

Once upon a time, there lived in the town of 
York a little girl named Mary. 

ACE 9 AND 10 

Once upon a time, there lived in the town of 
York a little girl named Mary. 

In reading, the eye does not move uniformly 
along Ihc line, but makes a series of movements 
separated by pauses, During the movements it 
is insensitive or almost insensitive; perception 
of the type takes place only during the pauses. 
At first the movements are short and the pauses 
long, but as skill improves, the length of eacli 
movement increases and the duration of each 
pause lessens. To encourage the growth of a 
good habit of uniform movement the lines 
should not be too short, nor should they be 
irregular in length. On the other hand, the eye 
tends to stray from one line to the next if tlie 
lines are excessively long, unless its movemente 
are slow. Lines between 80 mm. and 95 mm. in 


Different Uses of Reading 

The Junior School, while exercising and per¬ 
fecting children in the art of interpreting written 
language, has to perform quite a number of 
different functions, which, although they cannot 
in actual fact be disentangled from one another, 
and are all subservient to the general aim, are 
yet quite distmet, so that one or other of them 
will at a given time be uppermost in the mind 
of the teacher. 

One of the chief reasons for reading is to 
obtain information. The pupils should be accus¬ 
tomed to the idea that books will yield infor¬ 
mation, and they should be tested in various 
ways upon the matter of what they have read, 
by oral questions, and by written questionnaires. 

Again, pupils read in order to learn how to 
get information, and they should be given 
exercises which will compel them to follow 
proper methods of getting information, e.g. 
exercises leading to the tabulation of scattered 
facts, and exercises involving deductions from 
facts supplied by the reading matter. 

Thirdly, the beginning of reading is, or should 
be, one of the beginnings of literature. It is not 
the only beginning, but since most literature is 
now read dlently, and silent reading rapidly 
becomes an important means of contact with 
literature in school, the reading books, of which 
more anon, should be regarded as consisting of 
literature. The pupils are to learn the love of 
books, and to love reading, at the same time 
as they are acquiring skill. 

Lastly, reading is important in relation to 
the understanding of speech and writing. It 
is one of the chief means by which the vocabulary 
is expanded and enriched, and by which the 
sentence-capacity of the pupil is developed. 
Speech alone is not sufficient for this. The 
extracts in the reader have to offer patterns 
worthy of imitation; but speech and reading 
together arc still insufficient. As teachers know, 
transcription is an imixirtauL composition exer¬ 
cise ; it is no substitute for reading in this respect, 
but, as an aid, it is superior to reading in so far 
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as it forces the writer to attend more closely 
to tlie form of wliat he is copying. Exercises 
connected with the substance of the passages 
transcribed should be set by the teacher, and, 
like the other types of exercise, they should be 
both oral and written. 

Oral Reading for Speech Training 

The paragraphs which have immediately pre¬ 
ceded have reference only to reading as silent ; 
but oral reading continues, and is a regular 
feature of the curriculum of all Junior classes, 
This is partly because it is still a means of 
improving the power to read silently, partly 
because it furnishes evidence of the degree of 
skill obtained by the learner, In the main, 
however, it is an exercise in elocution. It should 
be regarded as a branch of speech training, and 
should be separated from silent reading, which, 
In the course of a year or two, and certainly as 
early as possible, should become the type of 
reading lesson appearing most frequently on 
the time-table. 

Oral reading at this Junior age is quite 
different from the earliest beginnings, which 
were a necessary preliminary to reading silently, 
It depends upon the power to read silently; for, 
before the pupil can understand what he is 
reading aloud and speak it with proper expres¬ 
sion, he must have acquired the power and 
habit of letting his eye run on ahead, so that he 
may gather the sense in anticipation. Therefore, 
reading aloud is not easy; it is an elocutionary 
exercise at which many efficient silent readers 
are poor performers. All children need practice 
and intelligent instruction and criticism in this 
department of their work. 

Reading '*Round the Class" 

What is sometimes called “the old-time read¬ 
ing lesson "—though it still survives in schools, 
and still appears, indeed, to be a common 
method of taking reading with a class—arose 
because reading was regarded solely as the 
acquirement of mechanical skill, and was tested 
accordingly at annual inspections. It had the 
virtue that it kept the class quiet, and, of 
course, it gave evidence of proficiency in oral 


reading, and provided opportunities for criti¬ 
cism by the teacher. Pursued exclusively, 
without other lessons devotfed to silent reading, 
it is far more open to objection than when it is 
combined with such lessons; but it has serious 
objections of its own. At one time it was 
standard practice to use it for "intelligence," 
i,e. for digressions on all sorts of topics arising 
incidentally during the reading; but the pro¬ 
gress of the class was excruciatingly slow, and 
too often the text became a mere series of pegs 
for the teacher's disquisitions, and was for¬ 
gotten and neglected as a thijig unwortliy of 
comprehension and remembrance. Moreover, it 
is obvious tliat it is the worst pupils who need 
the most practice, and the conscientious teacher 
gave them most, with the result that the rest 
of the class spent their time listening to bad 
models. Not always did the teacher attempt to 
apply even the feeble corrective of reading the 
piece himself. Lastly, owing to the size of the 
classes, no member had enough practice. 

Many, perhaps most, cliildren will engage in 
silent reading, even il they are not afforded for¬ 
mal opportunities of doing so. How often in an 
oral reading lesson of this sort did (and docs) the 
pupil called upon to read aloud not do so because 
he could not find the place, owing to iiis having 
gone on ahead silently while his predecessor 
executed jus elocutionary performance I It is 
really surprising that so many teachcis failed 
to take to heart the criticism of their work 
implied in these apparent faults ol inatton- 
tion on tlieir pupils' part, failed to realize tliat 
the pupils were quiet because they had found 
sometliing worlliier of their attention. 

New Methods mth Oral Reading 
Lessons 

There are various lines of improvement, be¬ 
sides separating oral and silent reading, and 
devising appropriate tests for both. It is neces¬ 
sary to prevent cliildren from listening to bad 
reading, and to enable them to listen to good 
reading. 

Tlic weaker inipils can read aloud l») liie 
teacher individually in some acljaceiil place, 
while the body of the class arc engaged in silent 
reading or other work. Another way is to employ 
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group reading. In this the class is divided into 
sets of about six pupils each, under leaders chosen 
by tlie teacher. Tlie group leader hears eacli 
member of his group read, and corrects as he 
can. Meanwhile the teacher goes from group 
to group, hearing reading and giving help. This 


Tests Based on Reading 

Although not measurable with exactness, 
elocutionary skill may be tested by merely 
listening to the reader; but memory tests and 
comprehension tests arc needed for both oral 
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Fig. I 


The London County Comicil 


Readiitg jor 

plan lias Ihe advantage that each pupil reads 
aloud oftener than under the old plan. The 
disadvantages arc that correction is less efficient, 
and that the class still hear the poorer readers. 
It is. however, a particularly useful plan in 
schools attended by poor children who have 
little chance of reading good material at 
home. 


" Coitlenl *’ 

and silent reading, The memory test is the same 
in both cases—a repetition, in speech or writing, 
of the whole or part of the original, as neaii5' 
as may be in the words of the book. A- good deal 
of practice should be given in this. Another form 
of memory test is to set questions for spoken or 
written answers, which require a k'nowlcdge of 
the content of wliat the pupil has road. 
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Comprehension tests ask for more ingenuity 
in the devising. They may be a variety of 
problems on matters arising out of what has 
been read; or perhaps a story which has been 
read can be completed in a manner different 
from tlie book; or, for a description, a parallel 
description can be set, e.g. after a scene in 
summer, the same scene in winter; or a narrative 
can be re-enacted as an improvised drama; or 
two pupils can be made to exchange dialogue on 
an expository subject, 

If a list of roo words taken at random from a 
dictionary containing, say, the 15,000 words 
in common use is made, and if the words are 
arranged in rough order of frequency of use, the 
teacher has a simple means of testing the pupils’ 
power of word-recognition. She has merely to 
find how many of the list of 100 the pupil can 
utter at sight to know how many words he can 
read in the mechanical sense. By multiplying 
this result by the appropriate figure—in this 
case 150—she has a fairly accurate measure of 
the total number of words so known. Thus, if 
a pupil knows 40 of the words in the list, his 
total reading vocabulary will be about 6^000 
words. The same list can be used to discover the 
"understood" vocabulary of each pupil, and 
this result—tlie mental vocabulary—is an excel¬ 
lent measure of intelligence, Standard results 
for these tests have been published by Terman, 
but they need correction for English children. 

To Teach the Meanings of 
Unfamiliar Words 

The mention of words leads to one of the 
permanent problems of the teacher, namely, the 
question of the best method of teaching the 
meanings of unknown words. Literature and 
language may be looked at from opposite ends, 
and each point of view has its merits and defects. 
A book is composed of chaptei’s, which arc com¬ 
posed of paragraphs; these contain sentences, 
which in their turn are separated into words. 
Conversely, words are combined into sentences, 
which form paragraphs, and so on. The first, 
the wider, more comprehensive view has the 
disadvantage of being more indefinite. Tiic 
second, beginning with the word, is more pre¬ 
cise, and, being more precise, it is the one most 


used in schools. But it has the disadvantage that, 
strictly speaking, a word has no meaning except 
in a sentence, and that the meaning varies with 
the sentence. Similarly, though to a less degree, 
a sentence derives its significance, in part, from 
the context in vv^hich it occurs. 

Most teachers in Junior Schools are accus¬ 
tomed to insist on the meaning of the sentence 
and phrase being understood, but they have 
also to deal with words. In a given lesson there 
occur a number of words whose meanings are 
unknown to the pupils, or difficult to grasp. 
When is the proper time to take these—before, 
during, or after the reading? It is a common 
practice to make a list of these words, and to 
explain their meanings before the reading com¬ 
mences. This practice is to be deprecated. It 
is bettor to wait until tlic first reading is accom¬ 
plished, and then, to elucidate and explain the 
meanings of the hard -words. 

Preparation, however, is clearly necessary, 
and should usually take the form of an explana¬ 
tion of the general nature and general meaning 
of the chapter, extract, or passage. It should 
be followed by silent reading, whether the lesson 
is to end there or whether the first silent reading 
is to be followed by an oral reading, with or 
witJioiit any explanation or discussion of par¬ 
ticular words. If words are explained, the ex¬ 
planation should be succeeded by a silent 
re-reading. 

Different Motives for Reading 

A matter to which iiisuflicieiit iitleiulon has 
been paid is the supply of an adu(iuatc motive 
for readijig. Little children who learn to read 
by natural mcthocls generally display a strong 
desire to read. This is due to ideasure in the 
exercise of the power, aa well as to curiosity Ui 
know what the text holds. The former motive 
fades ill course of lime, but if the reading matter 
provided is suitable the latter perei.sls. It has 
to be supplemented, however, on occasion, and 
Lliis should be done by the pre.sciij)lion of such 
exercises a.s have already been ilescribcd, .sol 
by the teacher bofitrc* Uie reading eomiiuiires. 

The eutlmsiaslic teai-ln-r will estal)lisli in the 
fljilflreji the lialiit of discussing among them¬ 
selves books they read, 
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Suiimg the Manner oj Reading to the 
Matter 

The importance of establishing early and effi¬ 
cient habits in reading has been ntged in this 
article, particularly with reference to eye-habits 
and speed. There is another class of virtues, 
pcciiiliar to each person, which may be roughly 
called mental and moral habits, that also de¬ 
mand the teacher's attention. Many adults read 
to pass the time, without any need or desire to 
retain in memory what they read. Some can 
read in no other way; but there are others who 
can change when they want to do so, reading 
then witli attention, and being able to summarize 
and use what they have read. Many readers 
skip, and some of them can read in that manner 
and yet recover detail at will. Again, books differ 
from one another in a similaT manner; some are 
to be read for pastime, some for pleasure in 
the relcnlion, some for the matter or for its 
main details. Accordingly, it is desirable that 
the pupil should acquire the capacity to read, 
when the need arises, in all .these ways. 


fiction and other kinds of literature, and sets of 
what are known as continuous or supplementary 
readers. These belong to the first class, and, 
however good for their proper purpose, cannot 
satisfy the second demand •. that is to say, they 
do not contain matter suitable for close study, 

Literature Readers 

Tins demand is usually met, as it should be, 
by the Graded Reader, which has to supply the 
means of acquiring technical skill, has to serve 
as an introduction to literature, and must be 
adjusted in difficulty to the pupil’s mental 
achievement. It should contain great literature, 
and yet be in line with the pupil's dominant 
interests at his particular age; sentence by 
sentence, it has to express a spirit and ideas 
whicli are neither so advanced that he cannot 
comprehend them with effort, nor so easy that 
he can comprehend them without effort; its 
sentences must, on the average, be neither too 
long nor too short for him, and its vocabulary 
neither too simple nor too difficult. 


Avoiding a Habit of Sloto Reading 

It is often assumed in school that everybody 
should always read to retain the matter read, 
or for the sole sake of the information gained. 
As most people seem, if left to their natural 
tendencies, to be inclined toward the more 
pleasurable, less active and alert fonns of read¬ 
ing, perhaps the emphasis thus laid on the 
acquisitive form acts mainly as a salutary 
corrective, so that little harm is done. But these 
inllucnccs should not be so insistent as to pro¬ 
duce an inveterate habit of reading slowly, for 
the reasons already stated. 

Provision of Reading Matter 

The provision of the right kind of books and 
a sufficient amount of reading matter should 
also receive consideration from the teacher. 
Books to be read rapidly and books containing 
what is fit for closer study are both needed. It 
is an ideal not yet attained that each pupil shall 
have access to a library; but many primary 
schools and classes possess small libraries of 


Faults of Many Reading Books 

But good literature does not lend itself easily 
to these requirements, and so the compilers of 
such books have made many mistakes. When 
they have adhered faithfully to the literary 
lequircnicnt, they liave produced a reading 
book which the practical teacher rejects because 
he cannot use it. When, remembering the 
pedagogical requirements, they have rewritten 
good literature, they have turned it into bad 
literature. The resulting outcry has driven them 
in a new direction. They have sought out pieces 
which could be used without alteration, and 
when they have found them, most of them have 
been devoid of literary merit. 

The irregularities of English spelling have 
produced another kind of imperfection. If all 
our words were equally easy to recognize, the 
perfect reader would be one that represented— 
it would not, of course, include the whole stock 
of words—a vocabulary as large as, or a little 
larger than, tlic mental vocabulary of the reader. 
Rut, in the past, tlio difficulty of reading from 
print many words which arc found in the speech 
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of all children of normal intelligence caused 
readers to be compiled whichrepresentedvocabu¬ 
laries smaller than the mental vocabularies 
of the pupils for whose use they were prepared. 
The confusion between reading-difficulty and 
spelling-difficulty narrowed the vocabulary, 
and therefore the scope of the reading matter, 
still further. 

Choosing the Reading Books 

Though the dilemma is, in fact, insoluble, a 
good deal can be done by judicious compromise, 
The idea that the whole series of readers should 
be a very carefully graded miscellany of verse 
and prose siiould be retained, and the teacher 
who is choosing a new set should make this his 
first principle of selection. He should ascertain 
that a fair portion of each book consists of pieces 
of literary value that have been included with¬ 
out alteration, and that the amount of modi¬ 
fication and editing in the rest has been kept 
at its necessary minimum. Any original writing 
by the compiler which is mixed with these 
extracts should have been very carefully done, 
and it should not be large in amount, The 
requirement that the books shall be suited to 
the pupils is a pedagogical demand so clear that 
it needs no emphasis; those who choose the books 


may be trusted to pay sufficient attention to it, 
In general, indeed, they go too far, taking too 
low a standard of literary merit, and under¬ 
estimating the pupils' mental vocabularies. 

Essentials of a Good Jimior Reader 

A good reader, tlicn, will contain good litera¬ 
ture, with a plentiful variety in subject and style; 
it will be well illustrated in colour and mono¬ 
chrome; it will contain suitable poetry of high 
merit; and all the subjects will be adjusted to 
the life-cxpericnce of the pupil wlio has to use it. 
The contents will, naturally, vary with )us age. 
A Junior Reader in tlic youngest class would 
be expected to consist mainly of narralivo pro.se 
and poetry, stories of personal experience 
similar to that of the pupil, stories of wider and 
rarer experience attached to characters similar 
to himself, animal and Nature stories, narintivos 
of travel, and tales of adventure. Raney has 
to be attended to by means oE lolk talcs, and 
morality by means of fables. Finally, it is 
essential that tiiere should be some humorous 
narrative; for the child likes amusement, and 
fun, and it is as important that his sense of 
humour should be nourished and refined as tiiat 
any other part of his literary taste should be 
supplied with the means of development. 
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S PELLING is one of the least popular sub- 
jecLs in the Junior School, and yet it is one 
which ever haunts teacher and scholar, and 
from which there is no escape. English orthog¬ 
raphy has long ceased to be plvonctic, having 
now reached a stage which may be described 
as chaotic, for we all speak one language but 
read and write another. Many people feci that 
it is time something was done to simplify our 
spelling system, but no attempts so far have met 
with great success or rGceivcd universal appro¬ 
bation. This is probably due to the fact that 
nobody has yet inven ted a system of orthogra])hy 
which will keep pace with the continual changes 
in the pronunciation of words, for the pro¬ 
nunciation changes and continues to change, 
however much we may try to stabilize it. 

Why Teach Spellittg? 

Language is a living thing which refuses to 
conform to man-mado rules and regulations. 
Therefore, we, as teachers, arc forced to teacii 
spelling, for, being an arbitrary and an artificial 
system, it does not come naturally to the 
children, We know that the spelling which does 
come naturally to the child is generally incorrect, 
and has to he unlearnt before he can adopt our 
conventional system. 

It was once thought that if a child were en¬ 
couraged to read extensively he would auto¬ 
matically spell correctly. This would be true 
if he always read letter by letter and word by 
word; but us soon as a child has conquered 
the mechanical difficulty of placing two or three 
letters together to form a word, or reading unit, 
he passes on to read not letters, nor words in 
themselves, but groups. It is the 
which engages his attention, and not the indi¬ 
vidual letters composing the individual words. 
His eye travels in jumps across the printed 
page, and the more expert he becomes in "silent" 
reading the bigger the jumps and, consequently, 
the bigger the gaps in his field of vision. 


Teaching a child to read "for content" Is a 
very important part of the teacher's work, and 
we shall hinder this work if we try to teach 
spelling by silent-reading methods. 

How to Teach Spelling 

Extensive writing, however, does help the 
child with his spelling, and is probably the best 
method of teaching this subject; for when a 
child writes a word he is obliged, for a definite 
space of time, to give his full attention to each 
separate letter of the word. Clear enunciation of 
words is also extremely useful from the spelling 
point of view, for many errors in orthograpliy 
are definitely due to errors in pronunciation, 
Such, for example, are the familiar "is" for "his" 
and "free" for "three," But clear enunciation 
will not solve all the child's spelling diihcultics. 
It will not, for example, tell him that walnul 
is spelt with one "I," whereas wall has two; 
neither will it help the child to determine 
whether "wait" or "weight" Is the correct 
form of the word he wishes to use. However 
good a child's speech may be, some definite 
instruction in spelling is needed. 

Splitting a word into its component syllables 
is a useful device for aiding spelling, when 
introduced to the children at the correct time, 
since some long words lose their terror when 
they are divided into their components. But 
it is not a good method to teach words in 
syllables, for the mental pictures of a word as a 
whole and of the same word divided into parts 
are not identical. The analysis must be done 
by the child after he has become acquainted 
with the word in its entirety. Take, for 
instance, whether, special, and police. These 
words give ti different menial picture when they 
are written, whe-thcr, spe-cial, pol-ice', md this 
confusion of the mental images may hinder a 
cliild considerably. Most modern spelling books 
recognize this, and present words as wholes, 
leaving the child to do the syllabification. 
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What Words Shall We Teach? 

Some guidance is necessary to enable our 
young beginners to cope with the multitude of 
spelling demons which surround them the 
moment they put pen to paper. It is fairly 
obvious that the words which the cliild will 
require to spell correctly are those which he 
will use in liis written exercises, and these are 
the words which we must make sure that he 
knows thoroughly before we trouble him with 
less familiar ones. It is felt that many authors 
of spelling books in their anxiety to be useful 
to the beginner introduce him to thousands of 
words many of which he will never write. Here 
is a selectioji from a fe^v hundred monosyllables 
compiled for the nourishment of a child of 8 years t 
(idze, aisle, alms, apse, asp, baize, boa, chaise, 
dirge, eaves, feiii, gneiss, myrrh, lyre, waltz, 
skein. Why trouble the child with such words 
merely because they are short? There .surely is 
a better way of quenching tlic child’s thirst 
than by drowning him. 

The first thing, therefore, is to decide the 
words which the child will write, and this is 
best done by a study of his exercise books, and 
by getting him to write lists of the names of 
the common things with which he comes in 
contact, and tlic ordinary affairs which consti¬ 
tute his life, so revealing to the teacher the words 
he needs to learn, Let him write such lists as 
"Tilings I do each day," "What Mother docs,” 
or make collections of names of things found in 
the street, in the classroom, in the playground, 
in llie bedroom, in the kitchen, etc. Tlicsc arc 
the kinds of words he will want to use—liis 
everyday words—and we can help him to learn 
these and leave the tricky, unfamiliar, puzzling 
words until a later date. Each child should 
compile his own individual dictionary. 

Lists of Familiar Words 

The teacher is strongly advised to compile 
from the children's own vocabularies lists of 
words for spelling purposes, and these lists will 
be /ound to contain all those common subjects 
of error which occur in the written exercises. The 
lists will incrca-sc in longtli and difficulty with 
the increasing age of the children for whom 
they arc designed, About five hundred words 


for each year will be found to afford ample 
material for the spelling lesson. Wall diction- 
aries are a helpful device. 

Grouping of Words 

When a number of essential words have 
been decided upon, it is advisable to divide them 
into groups with about ten words in a group, 
so that tJiey may be presented most advan¬ 
tageously to the children. Tire grouping may 
talce place in several ways. 

1. According to meaning; 

e.g. Names of Things on my Desk — 

pen, ruler, book, ink, ink-well, pencil, rubber, 
hole, scratch, etc. 

Things my Mother does — 
bake, sew, smile, etc. 

2. According to a common spelling difTiculty: 
e.g. Words with silent heads, i.e. beginning with 

a silent letter; 
knife, knit, knob, knot, etc, 

3. According to a common spoiling rule: 
e.g. Words changing “y" to "t” when "es” 

is added: 

fancy—fancies, hurry—hurries, etc. 

4. }Vord-bt(ilding—in connection with rules; 
e.g. smoke, smoker, smoked, smoking, smoky; 
swim, swimmer, swimming. 

The Spelling Lesson 

To spend a few minutes each day aL sjielling 
is better than nti occasional Icngtliy lesson, A 
spelling lesson need not be a mere dull grind. 
Let us suppose we ivish to ensure that every 
child in a class, average age 8 years, learns 
twelve words entitled Names of things I eat. 

We wiite tlie following on the blackboard. 

bread butter jam pie 
pudding dripping sugar sweets 
cream salt fruit meat 

All tlicsc words arc within the comprehension 
of the childiun. How shall we proceed to tearli 
tlicm? Of course there is the well-known 
metJiocl of spelling them aloud letter hy letter 
—the droning of a dismal dirge— or we can make 
the children write them countless times. These 
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melliods are so well known that they call ior 
little comment other than a general condem¬ 
nation lor their {utility and the boredom they 
produce. 

A few other ways of dealing with the spelling 
lesson might perhaps assist the teacher and his 
pupils. 

Simulating Exercises 

(fl) Certain children are allowed to represent 
different letters. When a word is said by the 
teacher, all tlie cliilclren whose letters are in 
that word come to tlie front—and form a line 
which spells the word. 

(b) Ask the children to write all the letter’s 
of the alphabet and then cross out the letters 
which occur in the above words. How many 
lellors are left and which arc they ? 

(c) How many of the above words can you 
make from these twelve letters? (You may 
use any letter more than once.) 

ABDEGINPRSTU(6 words) 

{{/) How many of the above words can you 
make by using the letters found in this sentence ? 

"Freddy took many bites of the juicy green 
apple." (ii words.) 

(«) Anolhcr interesting puzalc is to displace 
the letters of the words and ask the children to 
write thorn correctly; e.g.— 

ETTURB, TALS, RASUG {butter, salt, 
sugar). 

(/) The words may also be written with certain 


letters missing, and the children asked to write 
them in full: e.g .— 

C . E . HI (cream); S . . . . S (sweets). 

(g) Finally, individual children blindfolded 
may be asked to spell certain words backward. 

All these exercises arc designed not merely 
to amuse tlic children (though it will be found 
that children love them, and eagerly look for¬ 
ward to such spelling lessons), but also to make 
the children look at the words, letter by letter, 
and so learn to spell tlienr. Such exercises as 
the above lead to tlie careful .scrutiny of each 
word and its ultimate analysis into its several 
letters. 

These groups of words will be invaluable for 
written or for oral exercises. The children should 
be asked to make sentences containing them, A 
small competition to see who can get them all 
into the least number of sentences could be 
arranged, The meaning should always be 
associated with the spelling, and then homonyms 
present little difficulty. 

Should the teacher desire help in the selection 
of words suitable to the requirements of the 
child at any age, he will perhaps find the follow¬ 
ing lists of assistance to him; Dr. Ayres' The 
Thomnud Comumesl Words in the English 
Language, Professor Boyd's Standard List, and 
Wisdom’s Everyday Words. 

Spelling games, such as spelling bees stimulate 
interest, and simple crossword puzzles help 
many children. 
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C OiMPOSITlON, when used in connection 
with work in the Junior School, is a geiT 
eral term employed to cover all the efforts 
of our pupils Lo give clear connected statements, 
whether in speech or in writing. Complete 
''coiiii)ositions, ’’ in the senior and adult meaning 
of the term, are hardly possible before the age 
of II, and aii}^lilng in the nature of an “Essay," 
or CGinplelc considered treatment of a topic, is 
largely out of place at this Junior stage, The 
term “composition" will accordingly be used 
in this article to connote that great variety of 
exercises in clear and continuous statement 
which now forms so large and so important a 
part in the English curricula of our Junior 
Schools. 

To the tcaclior to-day it inusl. lie strange 
Lo remember that, if we go back but a 
generation, we reach a period when school 
"composition" \vas handled by most rigid and 
circumscribed methods; when teachers intro¬ 
duced the subject by requiring pupils to repro¬ 
duce, usually in writing, some banal incident or 
story, solemnly read aloiid from a special collec¬ 
tion of such stories; when even practice of this 
limited kind was not given until the pupil had 
attained the age of ii or 12; when little or no 
practice in oral coinposUicn was given to Junior 
pupils in any school, and when the written work 
of such pupils consisted iihnost entirely of 
si)elling, transcription, and dictation. These 
narrow and limited methods (brought about 
mainly by the requirements of "Codes" and 
annual examinations) have disappeared very 
gradually from our schools, and still linger in 
many parts of tlie country, with the result that 
compo.silioji, even in .Secondary Schools, hs still 
amost (lisajipoiiUing subject. On the other hand, 
freer and more purposeful work, such as ari.si's 


Componiion in Modern Infants' 
Schools 

Gradually, however, in the best Infants' 
Schools and Junior Schools, more rational 
methods are prevailing, and the results arc 
happily observable right tlirougli the school life 
of our pupils. In the Infants' School the pupil is 
encouraged, in the first place, to talk. Practi¬ 
cally all composition at this age is oral, and of 
necessity so, since the pupil’s ability to think 
and to speak is usually far in excess of his 
ability to wrii 6 his thoughts. This oral practice 
in clear, connected, and continuous statement is 
hardly to be dignified by the name of composi¬ 
tion, and yet it is the essential basis and ground¬ 
work for all subsequent work. It should find 
a place in every lesson, and should be employed 
on every possible topic. In this iense, mry 
teacher is assuredly a teacher of English, Copi¬ 
ous material is always al liand. In the first 
place, nursery rhymes and tales arc an inex¬ 
haustible mine. Children from "good’’ homes 
amass a wealth of splendid inatcriul of thi.s kind, 
blit children from less fortunate families must 
rely upon tlic school and tlic teacher for most of 
this fascinating material. Fairy tales and tra¬ 
ditional tales innumerable exist, ready always 
for "telling” and "re-tclling," but in addition 
to these every ordinary experience of child life 
may be enlisted for the purpose at hand—scenes 
and incidents of every kind; life al school or at 
home; the street, the countryside; Sundays and 
holidays: weather and seasons; all the vast 
child-world, fairy-land or real, may be made to 
yield its “subjocls" and "topics” for speech and 
coinjio.sitioii. Man}' modern Infants' Scliools 
now give a few minutes lo "News Time/' in 
which children are encouraged to discuss their 


from describing ai\ activity beiiigg^^^mhiwn individual ilonieslic news. 

lirings virility and maiked improvinn|nr^i^^J^^^|TjIlinito al this 
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Infant stage will be various, and will indeed 
differ /roin lime to time according to the needs 
and progress of the pupils. Thus at one time, 
or with one type of pupil, II10 main objective 
will be cofilimoiis speech marked by au attrac¬ 
tive fluency. At another time, or with another 
topic, the teacher will aim at a well-developed 
logical slalcmcnt, rather than at mere easy 
fluency or loquacity. Again, the subject may 
be such as to lend itself to Aramalic treatment, 
and here Ihc monologue develops easily into the 
dialogue, or into the siinpJe children's ''riay.” 
Bat, whatever the subject or the treatment, it 
is now e-stablishcd that children from good 
Infants’ Schools may be taught to approach more 
nearly to children from cultured and sympa¬ 
thetic homes in their ability to talk freely and 
attractively on any topic within the range of 
their knowledge or experience. 

Composition at the Junior Stage 

When the pupib at the age of 7 or 8. enters 
upon the deriuilcly Junior period, it is essential 
that the methods as indicated above, which 
liave been followed in the Infant stage, should 
be continued throughout the Junior School, 
and should be there developed in every possible 
way. The leason for this emphasis on oral 
composition in dealing with Juniors is fairly 
obvious, since, for most children at this age, 
writing is still a difliciilt art, especially writing 
svith ink and steel pen. It is, then, expecting far 
too much from the average child to imagine 
that much ivritUn composition of a high order 
is possible during the earlier Junior years, What 

possible, however, is for the Junior teaclicrto 
continue and to extend in every possible way, 
and in every possible '^'les.son," the oral practice 
in free expcessiou and composition to which the 
pupils have become accustomed during their 
Infant years. 

Oral Composition in the Junior School 

In the Junior School this oral practice will take 
many more varied forms than tliosc which have 
been used in the Infants' School. T11 addition to 
stories heard, and things seen and done, a vast 
new world is oiKming to the pupils a.s they 
learn to read fluently—the great, wide, wonder¬ 


ful v^orlcl revealed to them through books. 
Everything that they experience first-hand or 
second-hand, through actual contact or through 
books, may be utilized, and as their "experience” 
grows so will their efforts at oral composition 
grow fuller and richer. Thus they may recount 
scenes and incidents which they have witnessed, 
new personal experiences that have come to 
them, and events and scenes which they liavc 
read about—the skill of the teachers being 
shown in their ability to select, out of this 
inultiludc of topics, the subject whicli is cap¬ 
able, at the moment, of forming an attractive 
centre of interest for the pupil, With such a 
wealth of rich inalcrial from which to select, 
topics of a vague, diffuse, and general nature 
should be avoided, and every effort sliould be 
mad<i to find, or to suggest, a topic which is 
siifficicjitly particular, individual, and concrete 
to focus the pupil's efforts clearly and distinctly 
on the task at hand. 

{a) Conversational Methods 

Fi’equcntly, the best results are produced by 
easy friendly conmsaiioml melliods, particularly 
with a nervous pupil, who is shyly and timidly 
aware of the sound of his own voice, and of his 
listening fellow-pupils. Tliis conversational 
method needs much more attention than it 
usually receives. It was a cynic who observed, 
within the last two decades, that in the common 
schools of this country the eternal monotonous, 
sing-song, simultaneous repetitions of llie pupils 
when '‘learning" their tables, spellings, capes, 
bays, rivers, and other things, had now been 
displaced by the eternal and equally monoton¬ 
ous monologues of the teacher, Junior com¬ 
position can be developed only by a method 
which lies between these two extremes, and this 
golden mean will consist most naturalb'^ of the 
conversaiional method, where teacher and indi¬ 
vidual pupils join in easy and free discussion 
and conversation. Many difficulties prevent the 
rapid development of this conversational method. 
Among them are the Victorian tradition that 
children .should never speak unless spoken lo, 
the large classes wliich exist in many Junior 
Schools, and the nervousness and consequent 
taciturnity of those unfortmuitc children whose 
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homes afford them little opportunity for free 
speech and discussion; but these and other 
dilTicullies will all be overcome by the patient 
and sympathetic teacher; and the eriect of free 
conversation will reveal itself dearly and fruil- 
fiilly ill later written composition, Little tongues 
must be loosened, and the very artificial method 
of requiring the victims to stand in front of a 
large class to "compose" or to talk coherently 
and consecutively upon a given topic, under the 
critical eyes and ears of the teacher and class, is, 
/or many pupils, a species of iincoiiscious hut 
very real cruelly, Group work on a project 
involves discussion in which all should take part, 

{b) Reproduction Methods 

But the easy and free conversational method, 
discussed above, is not the only method by 
which exercises in oral composition may be 
given. The method of reprocluclion in class or 
group mu.st also occupy an importaiU place 
in the teaching of the subject, In the full use 
of this method, the pupil sliould l)c required to 
give a complete account of anything he has 
seen, heard, read, "learnt" or done. This repro¬ 
ductive method will frequently deal with the 
subject-matter of the so-called "Oral" lessons, 
or with the contents of the reading liooks in 
general use, Every lesson may be enlisted for 
the purpose, particularly the stories in the 
Bible lesson, the history and geography lessons, 
and the Nature-study or science lessons. Tiu* 
subjects of all these lessons should form the 
basis of oral composition on every possible 
occasion. So far as Die reading lesson is con¬ 
cerned the connection between the matter read 
and oral composiLion upon it i.s obvious. Read¬ 
ing and composition in this sense are clearly 
complementary, and the matter read will in¬ 
evitably supply, not merely the luaiter of the 
oral composition, but a model of the style in 
which it should be expressed. The late Charlotte 
Mason and her follower,s in the I’arents' National 
Educational Union. (P.N.E.U.) have elevated 
this metliod of "re-tolling" (after leading) into 
a cardinal jirlncijile, where everything read is 
reproduced immediately from memory in the 
form of oral composition, It is fair to stale 
that in scliools where this inollind lui.s been 


wholc-liecu todly ado[)ted, the results in "com- 
l)osition" (so far as literary subjects arc. con¬ 
cerned) are very satisfactory, while the pupils’ 
general ability to express tlioniselve.s clearly 
and logically is greatly increased. This method 
of "re-telling" is aiso a very good and safe form 
of revision, and indeed any oral revision les- 
.son might well consist of questions requiring 
answer.? of considerable Jengtii. A few well- 
chosen cjuestion.s of this kind are infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to the "rapid fire" of a host of qii(?.stioiis 
whicli can all hi; .'nnsweri'fl in a single word, or 
in a very sliort phrase. Teadicr.s in training 
colleges were, lonncrly, frequoiUly instructed to 
require all aiiswons to lx.* in the /(iriii of" coinplele 
.sentence.^." Tlic more natural metliod is so Ui 
frame the questions that answers in one word 
are impo.ssihle. As the pupil progros.ws Ihrongli 
the Junior School he should gradually be re¬ 
quired to give longer statements. These longer 
.statements .should not lie siibjeclcd to too inucli 
detailed criticism by the teacher, nor sliould any 
attempt be made to force the pupil te cast these 
in any pedantic or stilted fonii, tliough common 
cliildi.sh failings, such a.s the continned repeti¬ 
tion of "and," "and then," or "then" in a 
narrative, will, of course, receive attention and 
correction. 

'Ric greatest difficulty in the teaching of nnd 
composition is that of givingsnfFicient individual 
practice to every moinher of a large class, for 
large clu.sse,s still exist, especially in urban 
schools. It is for this reason that the tcaclier of 
a large class is sometimes templed, in dealing 
witli oral comjiositioii, to ajijily collective 
methods, and to attempt to aina.ss, on the lilack- 
board, a written eonqtnsltion which i.s the result 
of the combined oial efforts of the pupils dras¬ 
tically edited by llic leacher. 'I'liis method, 
while it will certainly indicate ^vliat may later 
be required in wrilten composition, fails in the 
primary aim of oral composition, which is Ibat 
of giving practice in free and contimious speech 
to as many indtviihuih as jiossilde. 

(c) The Drainafic Method 

■fherc iiie great pn.ssihihties in tlu" dvamatic 
nK'lhofl. lhainati/.ation in schools lia.s received 
much attcntioji during iJie la.sL Lwu or llirec 
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decades, and may now be consklcvcd to be estab¬ 
lished as a dcfmilely cdiicaiional instrument, 
vSo iar as oral composition is concerned, the Ijest 
results will arise where the "drama” or "play” 
is ongiHdl rather than conventional; when the 
"play,” or "act,” or ''scene” is composed and 
arranged as far as possible by Lire members of 
the class, and not merely reproduced from some 
printed and published play. The latter may 
be used for the guidance and inspiration of 
the teacher, but the od hoc '‘scene,” "act,” or 
"play” is usually the one which appeals most 
to tlie pupils, especially when it is wlrolly evolved 
by themselves out of their owii reading and 
experience. But wliatcver form it takes, the 
dramatic metliod is a safe method, for children's 
play is largely made up of acting or pretending, 
and the teacher’s task is merely to transfer this 
play-time zest to the school or tlic classiooiii. So 
important is the subject considered, especially 
in America, that a whole literatiii'c of the dra- 
malic metliod in schools has arisen, and touchers 
who are still sccjytical of its passibilities are 
recommended to read a few of tliG more modern 
books dealing with its developments. Hie 
method clearly suffers from tlte common objec¬ 
tion to most oral composition methods, in that It 
is seldom possible to give dramatic practice to 
all inembers of a large class, but to admit this 
defect in the method is not to deny its undoubted 
use in schools, 

(d) The Method oj Debate 

Another useful rnclhod of giving practice in 
oral composition is tlie method of debate. Tiie 
formal debate, conducted according to well- 
established rules and conventions, is more suited 
for senior pupils and adults, but much may be 
done with Juniors by a skilful teaclior, in the 
matter of informal debates which will give 
useful practice in. oral composition. TJie success 
of the method largely depends upon the subject 
selected for debate, and in illustration we give a 
few topics which arc included in the Junior 
Books of the Commn-Sense English Course 
(Pitman). 

(ff) What is the best season of the year? 

(6) la the summer holiday better than the 
winter holiday? 


(c) Are tales of adventure better than tales 
of school life? 

[d) The best way of spending a wet half- 
holiday. 

(<?) The best out-door game. 

{/) The best indoor hobby, 

(g) Is the seaside better tlmn the country for 
a holiday ? 

(h) Should boys learn to cook? 

(i) Is it better to be an only child, or one of 
a family ? 

{j) Have town children more advantages than 
country children? 

(/e) Ts it better to live to-day than it was to 
live a hundred years ago ? 

( 1 ) Which is the best present to receive: a 
bicycle, a camera, or a wireless set? 

(in) Which is the move responsible life: that 
of a biis-clriver, or that of an engine-driver? 

(«) What kind of a shop has the most attrac¬ 
tive window at Christmas-time? 

(o) What is the best kind of "pet” to keep? 

{p) Is cricket a belter game than football? 

(j) What school subject is the most useful one ? 

(y) Is a journey by motor-bus belter than a 

journey by train? 

(s) Are the now motor roads better than the 
old coach roads? 

(^) Should all boys be Boy Scouts and all 
girls Girl Guides? 

Topics such as these may be discussed eillier 
by the teacher with the class or by meinbers 
of the class without too much assistance from 
the teacher. 

(e) Oral Composition Based on 
Pictures 

There is one common method of icaebiug 
oral composition which really combines all 
the preceding methods, and this method is 
found in the use of pictures. All teachers who 
are familiar with the "Direct” method of teach¬ 
ing foreign languages will rcinciiiber the great 
part played in this method, cspcciidly in the 
early stages, by conversations based on pictures. 
It is true tliat these pictures are fre(iiiently 
of a highly artificial nature, composed expressly 
lor llie purpose at hand, but few will doubt their 
efficacy. It is strange, thevefnve, tlmt tins same 
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method, based upon a picture or an illiistiation, all reprocliiclioiis of famous piclures as materia 
is not moie commonly employed in ouv Junior for composition lessons. Mucli will depend upon 

Schools. In these days of photography and high- the subject of such pictures. 'I'hus it is now 

class reproductions suitable pictures and ilhis- possible to obtain very fine coloured reproduc- 

trations abound, but a word of warning is tions (from the Medici Society) of the mural 

necessary, At this stage, reproductions of well- paintings which decorate St. Stephen’s Hall at 
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Gypsies Arrivingoti Epson Donis 

(Aftor A. \. Miiniiiiips, R.A ) 


known pictures by great artists are not of 
necessity the best material for practice in oral 
composition, and teachers would do well to avoid, 
as far as pos.siblc, the attempt to leach con¬ 
ventional artistic apj)recialioii of acknowledged 
mabtei'picces, when they arc; really .seeking to 
give the pujnls jjractice in oral conipasilion. 

Hut this warning is not intended to condemn 


the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, and 
l)ictiires such ns these, from the liistorical nature 
of their subject-matter, make ideal material 
for oral composition. On the other liand, die 
pnssilnlilies of sniiie piclure.s, even of siub a 
ma,stcrpiccc as r'raii?; Hals's "LnugliiiigCavalier," 
an‘ soon exhausted so far as cninposilion is 
concerned. Much more, however, is possilile 
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with the ordjnfiry day-to-day photographs and 
illustrations now to he iound in most newspjipers 
and periodicals. Some of ttvcsCj especially those 
of the type of tlic IIlHslmfed London News and 
otlicrS; will afford a constant supply of topical 
pictures, crowded with incident, upon which 
endless conversations, discussions, and compo¬ 
sitions may be based, At the earliest stages 
coloured illustrations will perhaps be most attrac- 
live, but at a later stage the influence of colour 
is less important. If pictures arc to form a valu¬ 
able aid to composition, teachers should gradu¬ 
ally amass a portfolio of illustrations suitable 
for the purjiose. These, if strongly mounted, 
will last a very long time, and will provide 
endless sources of inspiration foi‘ composition, 
oral and written, Exercises based upon them, 
wliethcr in speocli or writing, should not be 
confmed to the bare descriptive catalogue of 
what is seen in the picture, but should take every 
form which free fancy may dictate, whether 
narrative or descriptive, according to the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the illustration, and the thoughts 
to which it may give rise. This method of teach¬ 
ing oral composition through the medium of 
illustrations and pictures suffers from the draw¬ 
back that few pictures or illustrations otherwise 
suitable for the purpose arc capable of being 
readily seen by all members of a large dass. 
1 )Ut this difficidty can readily be overcome by 
the now common device of dividing the class 
inlo smaller sections, all of which need not be 
employed upon the same tiisk. Thus, while one 
section is engaged in oral composition based upon 
a picture, the other pupils might be engaged 
upon other kinds of written work. Finally, with 
the youngest pupils, it may be necessary to con¬ 
centrate the childish efforts by means of a few 
definite questions set by the teacher iiixni the 
subject of the picture, such questions to be 
answered individnally, both orally and in writing. 

(/) Miscellaneous Methods in Oral 
Composition 

Lastly, in the regular practice of oral connw- 
sition, IcacluTS to-day wisely make use of day 
to day material such as private and domestic 
news, current events, local and national, impor¬ 
tant or hisloric ceremonies, "the event of the 


week,” and similar topics prominent in the press, 
most of which ave well illustrated. "Their 
weekly” can become "the weekly" if necessary. 

Teachers find a regular place in their weekly 
“English” programme for exercises based upon 
material of this kind, In this connection the 
weekly illustrated pages of such a periodical 
as The Times Educational SuppUnient will pro¬ 
vide excellent opportunities for oral work. 
By such means the pnpil, even the most junior 
of Junior pupils, may be led to lake that interest 
in the affairs of liis country, and of the world 
in general, which the existence of a universal 
franchise makes so necessary to-day, if this 
voting jrower is to be used with wisdom and 
discretion. In the .second place, there are what 
may be termed "anniversaries” of famous 
historical events, and birthdays of famous 
people, etc. Tliese, of course, may be gleaned 
from the daily papers, and some enterprising 
publishers have issued excellent calendars, in 
card form, giving a notable event for nearly 
every day in the year. These again, wisely used, 
will provide suitable material for conversation, 
discussion, and composition, as will visits and 
group activities. 

In tins discussion of the possibilities of oral 
composition in Junior Schools, mtuiy hints and 
suggestions for topics have been given, and it 
has been indicated that there ate many avenues 
still wholly or partly unexplored, inticed, wo 
believe that the real method of oral cojnposition 
with Juniors is still only leghining to i)cnetrate 
inlo out schools, and that boundless possibil¬ 
ities still exist. Wc believe, further, that if a 
jHtpil can only be jjcrsiiaded and encouraged to 
talk ftyeiilly and easily upon a suitable topic, 
then half, if not more, of the tenors of written 
composition will completely disappear, In saying 
this wc arc fully awam of the limitations of the 
method, both from its individual and its collec¬ 
tive side ; we know all too well that some children 
seem temperamentally incapable of any coherent 
expression of their thoughts in words, especially 
in front of their fellow pupils, while we realize 
fully the difficulties of the conscientious teacher, 
who daily faces a large class and a time-table 
crowded with a muUituilc of subject.s. But to 
admit this is not to condemn the method of 
onU comi>osiUon as impracticable in schools as 
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organi 7 xd to-day, and wc would urge all teachers, teachers arc fully aware that writing at the 
especially young teachers just entering the pro- Junior stage is froqiiciUly an art only partly 
fession, to persevere with the subject in all its mastered; that the pupil’s ability to speak and 
varieties,forweearncstlybelievethathysodoing to read is usually greatly in advance of his 
they will be laying a foundation of priceless value ability to write, and that frequently the business 
inalllatei Englishwork, especially written work, of writing is an ordeal slowly and laboriously 
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Written Composition 

Sooner or later, liowevcr, in the Junior School, 
the formidable task of imiing a ’'composition" 
must be faced, The exact age or stage at which 
this task is to be altcinpLed i.s dilTicull to slalo, 
Theoretically, written work in coiniKrsition may 
bo attempted us soon as the impil lias learned 
Llio art of writing. In practice, however, 


accomplished, even when it is given the sliinuhis 
of connecLion v'ith an "activity.’’ 

'J'ho latest Ilnndhook of .S'nggr.s/dnis (iijg; 
Edilioii) may here be (pioled — 

Oil iiiiiviil iit llii' JIImill' Si.luK)! llu' pmiili uill lii-nm, 
no (Inulit, lo wiiU' ?<hmi ami simpli- cNeri'isi'S iif 
vaiiuiiH lypL's. Hu( (In', h iu,l a pu>ci'',i, wIiilIi ni'i-il 
lie lmiiii.'i’!; wulleii ciimpiisiliim is guiieially lief^'iiii luo 
soiiii anil pnu'lised Inu nlLeii. 'J'no miii'li n[ U nluuilil 
not l)i‘ ll■(l^1ill’(l luilil dll' <'liil(lTi'n laii wntc easily in 
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llio mechanical sense, aiiil Imig CKcrcisoH slidiikl iii)( bu 
ilernanilcd. 

It wtnild bo unreasonable In say that cli ilrlrcii should 
luit bofiiiv to express Lhumsclves in writinR until they 
feel the need to do so; many would not Icel any ancJi 
need until ton late. Hut tlie suRReslion does contain 
this truth, that cliiUlrcii slioidil feel that wJiat they 
write has some point and purpose; they shoidd not 
be set to write on Lcipics quite unconnected witli any¬ 
thing that they have hecn doing, scciiip, roacliiig, (jr 
ihsoissing, II the material that they read nxatiircs into 
active discussion lessons, the traiisilitm to brief •written 
exercises will he natural and easy. They can answer 
hriclly in writing questions ahoiiL the meaning of what 
they have read, They can be ashed to deduce some¬ 
thing fiirthrr (rom a passage that they have b3ca dis¬ 
cussing and to expre-^.H it in a sciUence. They can deny 
statements in their rending and find a reason for doing 
ao. They can begin the jiractice of ilrainatizatioii by 
writing out the Uialciguc implicit in i\ brief episode of 
a story. 

The Old Method 

The first appeamne-o of 'Composition'' ia the 
lime-tables of the Klomciitary Schools will be 
recfllled by some of tlie older toachors—" When 
written composition first appeared in the Ele¬ 
mentary School programme it generally took 
the form of reproduction by the children of a 
short passage which they had listened to, or 
studied, till they had practically got it by heart." 
[Handbook of SitggesHons /or Teachers.) Let it 
be added llml the passage here mentioned was 
usually a "story" or anecdotCj and that books 
of suitable "stories'' were forthcoming from all 
publishers of school books. The metliod was 
simple; the story was read several times; spell¬ 
ings, phrases, "capitals,” allusions, and even 
jokes were solemnly dissected with the help of 
the blackboard, and the result was a series of 
reproductions, amazingly uniform in quality, 
frequently impeccable in writing, spelling, and 
punctuation, but void of all freedom and origi¬ 
nality of treatment, Yet the method, admir¬ 
ably suited for production, persisted well 
into the twentieth century, and no doubt still 
survives in odd corners of the country, 

The Reaction 

In the reaction against dull, meclmnical 
methods sucl\ as these, coupled with tlio spread of 
more reading material, and an increasing freedom 
for teachers to evolve new and more sensible 
methofls, there followed a tendency nn the 


part of all teachers to require free composi¬ 
tion and original work at a very early age, 
Imaginary topics, especially " autobiogra¬ 
phies,’’ raged through our schools with the 
all-ombracing and devastating intensity of a 
prairie fire. Gradually, but only gradually, 
in this craze for originality, did teachers, 
especially teachers of Juniors, begin to realize 
that, with many pupils, thej' wore requiring 
from them tlie production of bricks for which 
no straw existed; that original work on imag¬ 
inary topics is the highest and most technical 
form of "composition”; that few children wore 
really capable of such work; and that many more 
suitable exercises existed which the teachers in 
their zeal for the new freedom were altogether 
neglecting. So far as Junior pupils are con¬ 
cerned, it is fair to remember that "original 
composition, in any real sense of the word, 
should not lie required of these younger children 
except by way of an occasional experiment. 
Before they can be expected to find the ideas 
and also the language for their written compo¬ 
sition exercises they should be given subjects 
in which the ideas, and, as a rule, the language 
too, arc more or less ready to tiieir hand, so 
that their task is mainly one of arrangemciils 
and selection, in itself a very difficult task for 
younger children." (OfTicieil Snggeslions.) The 
late Hai'drcss O'Grady, in his admirable little 
treatise on composition, entitled Matter, Tonn, 
and Styh, emphasized very cogently the differ¬ 
ing nature of each of these three elements, and 
teachers would do well to remember that a 
"composilion" cmbracc.s all three, and that it 
is useless to expect "forin" or "style" in a 
composition if the underlying basis of interest¬ 
ing content or '‘matter'' is absent. Clearly, 
from this aspect, the older melliod of faithful 
reproduction and the newer method of com¬ 
position wlilcli is at once original and free will 
represent two extremes between which all the 
more reasonable methods will be found. La-stl}', 
in our general criticism of the attempts ol 
teachers to obtain, too early and too often, 
coni[)Iete compo.sitions from tlioir Junior pupils, 
it may bo staled that such teachers liave been 
misled by the rounded beauty of a good "lissay" 
and have forgotten that the utmost "composi¬ 
tion" which can be obtained from the average 
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pupil will consist of a brief paragraph, sometimes 
consisting of but a few sentences, 

It will, tlicrcfore, be our task for the remainder 
of this chapter to indicate the nature of tlie 
written exercises which ma}' be set to Jimiors, 
and the range of topics which are available, 

Coviposiiion in Secondary Schools 

At the outset wc iiave to call dc/rnite attention 
to the methods adopted in this subject in our 
(irammar Schools as contrasted with the 
jucthod.s in vogue in Primary and Modern 
Schools, In oiir Grammar Schools, " composi¬ 
tion ” in its accepted sense does not lignrc very 
largely in the Junior Forms, Yet the average 
Grammar Scliool pupil, on reaching the Senior 
stage, can usually write English with mucli 
greater freedom, accuracy, and originality than 
can a pupil of the same age in the ordinary 
Secondary Modern School. One possible cause of 
tliis is that tlie Grammar School pupil has liad, 
sometimes over a series of years, constant 
practice in written English or "composition" in 
the form of answers to "Homework" cpicstious 
in various school subjects. This simple method 
of writing answers to questions, arising out of oral 
or conversational lessons, should l)e used more 
and more in our Junior Scliools. Tiie method Ls 
easily applicable to numerous lessons, such as 
Scripture, history, geography, and Nature 
study, and the constant practice of wriUng 
answers to simple questions set on the subject- 
matter of such lessons is composition of tlio 
most valuable, incidental, and natural kind. 
These exercises will serve a number of purposes. 
They arc excellent forms of revision, revealing 
to the teacher the extent of the knowledge or 
ideas possessed by each individual pupil in a 
more definite manner than any oral revision 
can do, 

Composition and Reading 

Tile method of question and answ’cr is par¬ 
ticularly applicable to Eugliah lessons, especially 
Rending lessons, and it is not ton mucli to say 
lliat, willi tlic younger pupils, most of tlie 
exercises in composition should arise (juite 
naliiially out of t\\v. Rciiding lesson. I his answer¬ 


ing of specific questions, arising out of the sub¬ 
ject-matter road, is now recognized as a valuable 
mctliocl of testing the pupil's power of com¬ 
prehending what lie lias read. The questions thus 
set may take many foi'ms, but the most useful 
exercises in pure composition will arise wlicn 
vSuch questions deal with the conlent of the matter 
read rather than with its language or style. 
The Conimoji-Scnsc Eiig!is/t Course (Pitman) 
indicates, in every le.ssoii of the Primary liooks. 
how this method of giving incidental practice 
in composition, ari.sing out of the intensive 
study of an cxtracl in prose or verse, may be 
applied, and some well-known and .successful 
teachers even contend lliat llic whole of the 
teaching and practice of written composition 
should be based upon tlic pupil's reading. Tlie 
great advantage of tlu! method is that the pupil 
has ready to liand, in the subject-matter read, 
all the maUer he needs for his compasition, and 
is thereby enabled to concentrate on the lan¬ 
guage and form of his written work; while, 
fmally, if the mailer read or studied is of itself 
the best of its kind, then the pupil is insensibly 
learning from the best models, thereby forming 
a "taste" in both the reading and the writing 
of his mother tongue, wlricli will be of inestim¬ 
able value to him in after life. This written 
composition arising out of lire reading lesson 
is analogous Lo the re-telling method in oral 
composition. 

Direct Teaching 

.So far wo have emphasized Llie importance of 
lliii informal, inddontal, and indirect approacli 
to the teaching of written Knglisli and composi¬ 
tion. This is not be he taken to mean that no 
direct teaching on this subject is advi.sable, 
Tlie latest Handbook of Suggestions' (iqq? 
Edition) is clear and helpful on tliis iioint— 

Smnt; diiri-L Icai liinL- will .save time ami n')n-aU‘(l 
(‘X[ilaiiininns 'IJn-ic will he ahitiKlmil [iraetiec-. /<if 
ill llu! Use of tin- full slo]) and Llie ciiiiilal 
leLU'i'i and later cm in Llie use of tlu' U'l.Uive prcMicnm 
.ind of llui mveili.'d ietiili\c‘, .if .[iiotiiii.iii m.irks and 
([iiestiDii inaiks. Siieli jir.i. Liee ii.-ed n.ii he ]Uiic-l\ 
Iciniial, oi williiHiL its elemeiil «jI fun 1.11 jiiovucaticjn 
to iL sliciuld lievei b«;iciiiie iiieiely leilicuis 

and it slnmld pusj^iess by siiinle sle]is. It is i:liisi.:ly 
H'liiled Ic) till' ijuc'sLkhI ol the ti aeliiir’s Ocii'i'ei ti'ni. 
'I'liis slicjiild he iliveeli'd i.i suhstaiic'' as well as ic. 
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form; it slumlil deni witli slatoiueiits of fact, with 
matti'TA Ilf tnst«, and •\vitlv the sense of oi'durlUiess. 
W'hcre it is tonccrnecl with K‘ninmnr and consLuiction, 
it will not ovciwliohii Ihe child uilh deUiils, bwt will 
mipliasize particular errora at a particular time, 

Till! formal Icnulish practice iiulicaled above will 
talic accduiil, no (Umbl. of the ilillicullies and the 
lapses which llio wiitlon work of the class exhibits. 
With rej'onl to the childrcir.s own diction in the wider 
sense, llic teacher may find dealinj; with it a taslc of 
soiwc delicacy. He will avoid tiyiiiR to force it too 
iiuicli into ii coiivenlioiuil iiioiild ; he will welcome any 
in.slance oI vinovir and imi’inaUty in expression, even 
if it Ih’ not Icclmicaliy correct, and he will he chary of 
cundensiiiK language Iwcaiisc it savnurs of colloquial 
.speech, i’lic children will learn in time when siith 
lan^na^e is .snilalile ami wlicn it is not; and they will 
come to realize that what may In' appmpriate in 
Tvnling ailialoguc or a conversation would he inapiiro- 
priale in a piece of straightforward cnmposiLiou, 


"At Random" 

Tcaclierti will nl necessity figrcc with the stric¬ 
tures in the second of these extracts—strictures 
wliicJi, unfortunnlely, arc true of many of the 
exercises in compositicn which are constantly 
set to-day, and we propose, accordingly, to dcttl 
with each crilicisni in order, and to endcavoiii' 
to point out the metliods by which some of tlie 
dimgers here indicated may be avoided, 

In Iheso official criticisms it is possible that 
the words which will be most resented by the 
conscientious teacher will be the words "at 
random" used in connection with the choice 
of topics. (The same warning is, perhaps, 
equally applicable to the choice of subjcct.s 
or objects for the Diawing I.essoii.) It is, 
however, fair to stale that most teachers 
to-day do not select subjects either in drawing 
or in composilion "at raiidnin," but accord¬ 
ing to a ilcfinite plan. Tlie ex[)erienced teacher 
lias long learned to group topics for composition 
according as they deal with description, or 
narration, or reflection, etc,, or are to be cast 
in expository or conversational or letter form. 
There usually is a scheme behind tlie apparently 
casual choke, but the teacher’s difficulty is, 
of course, that of determining the ordey in wliich 
the various groups of topics should be, prac¬ 
tised, and the projmrtionate amount of Lime 
to be rlcvoted to each, Thus teachers, and even 
training colJcgc lecturers, will debate, seriously 
and at length, wlietlier "Narration" or "De¬ 


scription " should be first dealt with in the teach¬ 
ing of Junior composition, find the working 
teacher who attempts to give regular practice in 
both aspects is accordingly always liable to this 
"random” charge of haphazard, aimless selec¬ 
tion. In the same way the formalist and tech¬ 
nician will debate solemnly the relative merits 
of beginning the teaching of compo-sition with 
the sentence as the unit of study', or with the 
paragraph as the unit. 

To tlie working teacher many of tlicse dis- 
cii-ssions appear rather remote and academic, 
since in his (her) daily work in this subject 
he (she) is more concerned in avoiding the deadly 
monotony of the traditional composition lesson 
so grimly sketched above, with its weary suc¬ 
cession of half-completed attempts and its 
endless round of marking, marking, marking. 

It is, then, to help such teachers that we shall 
attempt the difficult and somewhat paradoxical 
task of indicating how tliey may introduce into 
tlicir method that logical sequence which is so 
desirable, and tlml infinite variety which is so 
necessary. 

Most teachers agree that, so lar as oral com¬ 
position is concerned, narration, or tlie relation 
of a story or incident heard, read, or witnessed, 
is the simplest form of exercise with young 
pupils, and, as such, is the l^est starting point for 
mitten composition. On the other Iiniid, many 
teachers believe that in mitten com[)Osition, while 
a certain power of nanation may righlly k 
assumed, the initial emphasis should be laid 
Upon the cultivation of good powers of descrip¬ 
tion. Accordingly we shall proceed to discuss 
the various exercises now hi common use for 
the purpose of giving our pupils this necessary 
power of good description, 

Exercises in Description 

Descriptive exercises are of every conceivable 
kind, from simple accurate description of articlc.s 
and events to the most poetical and lyrical 
description of beauty in all its infinite forms. 
The latter can hardly be expected to any 
high degree from Juniors, but in the end the 
exercises must lead to the choice of tlie mo.sl 
suitable language in every case, and in this sense 
all description has a common elenienl, viz. 
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it should be adequate, accurate, and suitable 
for the thing described. 

At the earliest stage the pupils may write 
a few sentences to describe their town or village, 
their homes, their gardens (if they have any); 
their brothers and sisters, their school, even 
themselves or tlieir teachers; anything which 
looms laige and really important in the child’s 
world, If the child lives in urban surroundings 
exercises may be set in connection with street 
scenes, shops, railway stations, and all the 
endless variety of life in a city. In the descrip¬ 
tion of events, such as civic ceremonies, pageants, 
holidays, sports of every kind, description and 
narration will frequently be merged into each 
other. The essential requirements at this stage 
will be the fullness, adequacy, and suitability 
of the language used. 

But, while the description should be as 
truthful as possible, too much should not be 
expected from the average pupil, for frequently 
the result will be but a few disconnected sen¬ 
tences. Much depends upon the attitude of 
the young writer to the work. If the exercise 
is merely considered to be one of a routine 
kind, to be ''marked" and "retumed,'' the 
work may ho colourless, but the task will be 
found to take new zest and vitality if it is occa¬ 
sionally cast in some sucli form as "Write a 
paragraph for the School Magazine describing 
a school play, or football match, etc., etc. The 
idea of writing something which will be really 
read hy others, even read iox pleasure, enables the 
young writer to view his efforts from an entirely 
new angle, Again, fullness and accuracy may 
be inlensificcl by requiring a description, e.g, 
of the town or village, to be written for a 
stranger who ha.s never visited it, or of a snow¬ 
storm for a person who has never cxpcrieiicccl 
one, or of a game for one who has never seen it 
played. All these, and many otlier devices, may 
be used to cultivate accurate coherent powers of 
description. From this angle, description, de¬ 
pending as it docs upon clear observation and 
perception, is of a higher mental order than 
mere narratioji or story-telliiig, vvliicli dejDejids 
mainly npon memory or imagination, As a good 
deal of everyday intercourse consists of de.scrij)- 
lions, it is worth cultiviiLing in diildren the 
I>owerto use the full range of their vncabulary. 


Range oj Subjects 

These descriptions of familiar objects and 
sccnc,s, wliicli form the earliest exercises, are 
inexhaustible. Still confming ourselves to direct 
child-experience, we may require them to write 
about their jrets, tire flowers, the trees, the birds, 
insects, the animals, wild or domesticated, 
indeed, all the wonderful world of Nature, Here 
again the skill of tire teacher appeal's in the way 
the topic i.s "set” or suggested to the pupils, 
rcrsonal choice may be permitted. a.s in the 
exercise " Describe the spring (.summer, autumn) 
flowers tliat you like best,” or we may require 
more accurate analysis as in "Describe how a 
daffodil differs from a tulip,” and lastly we may 
rise to the lyrical note in asking for a fine descrip¬ 
tion of a woodland full of bluebells, of a glade 
full of primroses, or a garden fragrant with 
roses. Hoi'c the work may go hand in hand with 
the Nature reading, both of prose and verse, 
and the pupil's work may occasionally bu con¬ 
trasted with the work of inalurc minds and 
experienced adult writers. Again, the out-of- 
sclrooi Jife of the pupfl, the life of Saturdays and 
Sundays, and especially of holida3\s, will afford 
endless topics either for narrative description 
or descriptive narrative. Most teaclicis have 
at times employed such old favourites as " How 
I spent last Saturday,” or "What I usually do 
on Sundays,” or "How I spent oiir last inilf- 
holiclay.” or "The day in our hnlidiiys that I 
liked best.” IIorula5'a, indeed, afford innumer- 
iiblu topics—at liomc, at the seaside, very occa- 
sionaUy abroad, journeys i)y rail or steamer, oj 
motor-bus, or bic^xlc—the seaside, tlio country 
—anything within Llio child's actual experience 
may be utilized. Next we have the vast field 
of llie weather and the seasons. Natural phe¬ 
nomena, such as storms and floods, thunder and 
lightning, snow and ice, and all the ordinary 
vagaries of English weather may serve for encllesi 
composition exercises, while the seasons may In 
utilized in a remarkaljle variety' of sciting.s 
Thus, to lake one season only, viz, vS])ring, w( 
may'ask for a c]e,scrij)lioji of "Springs 
or of "The lir.sL line day of Spring,” or of ” Kura 
signs of Siiriiig,” or of a gloriou.s brisk Marcl 
day, a soft, genial Ajiril day, or a warm, suniij 
May day. Again, we may inirliculaiizc, aiu 
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ask for a descriplion of a garden in Spring, or 
of a bed of crocuses, or of the coining of the birds, 
or of the annual miracle of the new green of the 
trees, Every season provides its own selection 
of topics, and the teacher's only difficulty is 
that of choice. 

A type of descriptive exercise whicli enjoys 
some popularity in schools is that indicated by 

"Write a description of a day in the life of . . 

the subject to be dealt with being anything real 
or imaginary, person or animal, from a police- 
man, or a postman, to a blind man’s dog, This 
type of description calls for greater judgment 
tlian tire exercises previously described, and 
requires greater powers of selection and general¬ 
ization. Of a similar type are the exercises which 
ask for a description of the work of a farmer, or 
a coal-miner, or of any of the groat world of 
workers. Here, purely personal experiences shade 
imperceptibly into knowledge gained indirectly 
from reading and conversation. Thus a pupil 
may be able to describe fairly accurately the 
life of a sailor, or coal-miner, without any 
actual experience of either. This reproduction 
of knowledge acquired indirectly may lead the 
teacher into errors of super-artificiality, as when 
the poor pupil is supposed to describe, with 
accuracy and interest, a journey by sea from 
London to Australia. This may be necessary in 
geography, but is hardly suitable for English 
composition. 

Lastly, there are exercises in what may be 
termed accurate technical descriptions, where 
the pupil is required to describe accurately and 
tersely a given object, such as a camera, or 
fountain-pen, or wheelbarrow, or fishing-rod. 

Tliesc exercises arc of real value, though 
anything approaching a logical definition of 
the object will seldom be obtained from Junior 
pupils. More difficult are the attempts to de¬ 
scribe in words how a thing "works," e.g. a 
clock, a camera, an electric bcU, or a motoi’-car. 
These "dcftning" exercises may occasionally be 
varied by requiring the descriplion to be in 
riddle form, the object not being named, but 
being so described as to be recognizable. In this 
group of accurate technical description wc may 
include the description of definite actions such 
as "Describe how you would lay and light a 
lire" {or make a bed, or clean a pair of boots). 


and in the action group may be included the 
description of how games are played, whether 
individual or "organized.” 

In leaving the subject of description, it should 
be noted that all good description depends upon 
the careful choice of words, especially descrihmg 
words or adjectives, and accordingly, simul¬ 
taneously with the more positive exercises 
indicated above, the teacher should find time, 
in the period devoted to language study, for 
endless shorter exercises in the use of adjectives, 
synonyms, and descriptive phrases, and in the 
choice and use of words most suitable for any 
given occasion, 

Narration 

From description to narration, or from narra¬ 
tion to description, is an easy step at the Junior 
stage. In the Infants' School the pupils should 
have had ample oral practice in the telling of 
simple stories. Most of these stories will be 
reproductions of stories heard or read in the 
various oral lessons, This same material is 
available in the Junior School for exercises in 
written narration. The exercises may be based 
upon simple fairy stories, Bible stories, or narra¬ 
tives licard or rend in such lessons as English 
and history. All that is necessary is that the 
narrative shall be full, coherent, and as vivacious 
as possible. In dealing with these stories, simple 
attempts at introducing conversation or dramatic 
action should be encouraged. Children will 
introduce this material if they are not frowned 
upon, and the difference between a real live 
story of this kind and a dull colourless recital 
of the usual uninspired character is most marked. 

New Ways of Setting Exercises 

Again, still using this simple material of stories 
well-known to the children, we may maintain 
and quicken the interest of the pupils by requir¬ 
ing the story to be told from another point of 
view. Thus the reproduction of the story of 
Red Riding Hood becomes at once different and 
novel if the pupil is asked to tell the story as 
the wolf might have told it. Here, too, even Hie 
grandmother might tell the story—up to a 
point—and as a test of intelligence the pupils 
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might explain why the grandmother could not 
tell the xvhole story, Even if we confine our¬ 
selves to fairy lalcS; the variety of these different 
points of view is astonishing, since each person 
or animal in the story may, in turn, act as 
nairator. Thus we may ask for the account of 
"Cinderella’' as the Prince, or as an ugly sister, 
might tell it; of "Jack and the Beanstalk" as 
Jack's mother might tell it; of "The Ugly Duck¬ 
ling" as related by the old hen, or of "Puss in 
Boots" 05 told by the miller's son. This projec¬ 
tion of personalit}' is but another attractive form 
of the age-old "Let us pretend,” so beloved by 
cliildren, But from whatever angle the story is 
reproduced, the basic material, in the form cf 
the original story, is a safe foundation upon 
which to frame our exercises in written com¬ 
position. Somewhat more difficult are those 
exercises in "Let us suppose,” which require the 
invention of most of the matter of the compo¬ 
sition, All will depend, in these cases, upon the 
attractiveness and suggestiveness of the wording 
of the exercise. We have found, for instance, 
that average pupils will make a brave effort to 
produce something really original if the exercise 
is worded in some such way as "Suppose that 
you arc a mouse in a trap. Tell how you were 
caught," or "Suppose that you are a fox. Tell 
how you raided a hen-roost for your dinner," or 
"Suppose that you are a canary in a cage. Tell 
how a cat tried to catch you and eat you," Wo 
need not continue—every teacher will be able 
to supply innumerable attractive examples. 
Somewhat harder, because less dramatic, are 
exercises of the following type; "Suppose that 
you are a robin. Tell how you find food in 
winter,” or "Suppose that you area swallow. 
Tell how you build your nest.” Still more diffi¬ 
cult are those exercises which require the young 
pupil to project a personality into an inanimate 
object, as in sucli examples as "Suppose you 
are a railway engine. Tell the work you have 
to do ill a day,” or "Suppose tliat you are a 
tall tree. Tell how you grew up,” From exer¬ 
cises such as those to the complete autobiography 
of an object is but a .short step, It is possible 
that in tlic past tliese exercises, cast in the form; 
"Write the life story of a ... as told by 
itself,” have been used too often, to the neglect 
of other equally useful and attractive cxercise.s, 


audit is certain that, for the average Junior pupil, 
anything in the nature of a really complete 
autobiography, even of the simplest object, is 
an almost impossible task. Teachers arc accord¬ 
ingly advised that it is better to require the 
narration of some simple incident in. or part of, 
a complete ''life,” than to expect anytJhng 
approaching completaness in an aiitobiography, 
In saying this, we do not deny that children, 
even at the Junior stage, delight in the conLra.sl 
between youtli and age, and will atteiniit gladly 
to give the life story of an old horse, or of an 
old pair of boots, or of a worn-oiit cricket bat, 
or of an old arm-cluiir, as told by the objects 
themselves. Examples .sucli as thc.se are pre¬ 
ferable, for Jimiois, to the famous example of 
the autobiography of a penny. 

Suggestions for *' Story " Exercises 

Wg pass from these autobiographies or story- 
monologues to the more general type of exercise 
which requires the pupil actually to invent or 
"compose" a complete story. This exercise 
again may take various forms. In its iirst and 
most artificial form, the skeleton of the .story is 
supplied by the teacher, in a few words or 
phrases, and the pupil is required to expand 
this skeleton into a complete and readable story. 
Here, of cour.se, everything depends upon the 
"slcelctoii",story supplied. To take some simple 
examples, "Boys—apple—tree—dog—farmer" 
will suggest a good story to most, w’hile "shi])— 
fire—boats—uninhabited island ” will readily 
interest the more adventurous and iniagiiiu- 
tivo. This typo of i-.\-crcj.sL‘ in "guided” nar¬ 
rative may very well be varied from Lime 
Lo time by the introducLion of an illustra¬ 
tion, or illustrations, which "icli” an obvious 
story, though not in words^—the exercise or test 
consisting of the writing of a composition based 
on the picturc.s, But, as we hav'c stated, this 
exerci.se is slightly tinged with artificiality, and 
certainly the inventinn of vSiiilabIc ''skeletons" 
requires more time and hjrethoiight titan most 
leaclieis are able lo give to the .Mihjecl, In con¬ 
trast to this biiilcling of a sl<jry lound a given 
framework, we now liavr; maiij’ excrci.scs where 
the opening of a simjrle story is supplied, and the 
'tpupil is reejuired to co)iiplel€ Die .story. These 
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openings may be simple or elaborate, but h\ 
every ease lliey should provide suITicient nialciial 
to suggest to the pupil a possible onding, This 
type of cNei'ciso may be reversed, and the pupils 
may be asked to supply the beginning of a 
story which will “fit” a certain ending sup¬ 
plied by the teacher, Lastly, in these narrative 
exercises, we may supply merely the ^«V/eoftlic 
story which ihc pupils arc to write, and it is in 
the selection of suitable titles for stories that the 
skill of tlie teacher is revealed. They should 
be as apt as possible: "My busy day” by the 
horse in the hay wagon, or "What I see from 
my Cage” by a parrot, or "The chilclron in our 
house ” as told by a dog, or "What I sec and 
hear at night,” told liy Mr. Owl, are more likely 
to produce interesting descriptive narrative.^ 
tlmu bald directions .such as "Write a gliost 
story ” or ” Write an adventure story." On the 
other hand, titles such as "My most wonderful 
dream.” or "The boy wlio was always sleepy,” 
or "How we won the match,” though more 
dilTicult, will frcciuently produce quite spirilcd 
efforts. Finally, in our search for suitable titles 
we need not, as teachers, rely solely upon our 
own invention, for frequently the daily news¬ 
papers contain "Head-lines” and "sub-heads” 
which will form admirable "skeletons" or titles 
for stories for cojnposition, if care be taken to 
exclude the more sensational items, 

Conversations 

Though, as a gcncjal nilo, description and 
narration will comprise the bulk of the exercises 
in written composition for Junior pupils, these 
two aspects of the subject do not exhaust the 
topics which may be set, nor the literary form 
in which they may be cast. Two other aspects 
arc bound to figure prominently in every modern 
syllabus—viz. Conversations and Letter-writing. 

An imaginative child loves to throw his com¬ 
position into the form of a dialogue or conversa¬ 
tion. These exercises may take very simple 
forms at first, such as "Write down the actual 
words used in the following: Toni’s mother 
asked him why he was so late, and he repUed 
that he had missed the train,” or "Write ques¬ 
tions to wliich the following answers might be 
given,” or "Fill in the blanks in the following 


conversation ” (certain questions and answers 
being omitted). Again, we may suggest a very 
simple topic such as ""Write the conversation 
which might take place between a bus driver 
and liis wife at tea after a very wet (or frosty 
or foggy) day, in which he describes his 
experiences,” 

In imaginative exercises such as these it is 
better to give the pupil a clear lead as to the 
subject of the conversation. Usually subjects 
of strong contrast will prove most fruitful, such 
as conversations between: a race-horse and a 
cart-horse; a motor-car and a stage coach; a 
sailor of Nelson’s time and a sailor of to-day; 
a bird in a cage and a bird in a tree; a pen and 
a pencil; a gramophone and a wireless set; a 
silver spoon and a kitchen fork; a bat and an owl 
living in the same church tower; a rabbit and 
a mole; indeed, any subjects animate or inani¬ 
mate, whose lives or points of view are sulTi- 
cicntly cojiLrasted to provoke a reasonable con¬ 
versation or cliscussioiii Debatable topics may 
bo very well discussed in tliis form. Thus the 
relative merits of town and country life may 
profitably be written out in the form of a con¬ 
versation between a country child and a town 
child, Topics which may be similarly treated 
arc: day schools and boarding schools; seaside 
and country places of holiday; winter and sum¬ 
mer as times of lioliday; in general, any topic 
which offers possibiUtics of oral discussion and 
conversation between two or more pupils may 
also be set as an exercise in written composition 
in the form of an iimiginary conversaLioii. Nor 
need the old material of the Infants' School be 
discarded in these imaginary conversations, for 
we may occasionally require our pupils to write 
an imaginary conversation between, for exam¬ 
ple, Cindorclla and her Fairy Godmother after 
the ball, or between Alice in Wonderland and 
the largest of the Three Bears, or between Dick 
Whittington and Jack the Giant Killer. Finally, 
as an introduction to the writing of real drama, 
we may occasionally ask for more historical 
topics, i,e. imaginary conversations between 
famous contemporary characters in liistory, and 
in this connection it is well to Tcincmiiev tl\at 
the mythical and doubtful incident of Alfred 
and the cakes is not the only topic suitable 
for an "imaginary conversation,” Incidentally, 
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attention will be drawn to the conversations 
ivliicli occur so frequently in the pupil's reading, 
and the ordinary English conventions of ''raised 
commas'’ and capital letters will be inculcated 
by these methods without very much difficulty, 
Reviewing the subject generally, it will be found 
tliat, with most pupils, these attempts at repro¬ 
ducing conversations are intensely popular, and 
pupils, in addition to the direct exciuises out¬ 
lined above, should be encouraged to introduce 
conversations into their narratives wherever 
possible. iEsop and many other later writers 
have shown the dramatic possibilities of a tale 
told in this way, and teachers may well use 
these and other fables as models of what can 
be done, 

Lziier Writing 

Letter writing has long had a place in the 
composition exercises of the ordinary school, but 
it Is only of late years that the subject lias been 
considered in any way suitable for Junior pupils. 
Formerly the practice was confined to the last 
year or two of school life, when the exercises 
were formal and rigid, consisting almost entirely 
of those somewhat pathetic “letters of applica¬ 
tion" for posts of employment on leaving sdiool. 
Gradually, however, it has been remembered by 
teachers, even by Junior teachers, that, of all 
forms of composition, letter writing is the form 
most constantly practised by ordinaiy people 
in ordinary life, Now letter writing has two 
main aspects; in the first place there is the fom 
of the letter including the "setting out" of such 
things as address, date, salutation, and signature, 
with the proper mode of addressing Uie envelope, 
and in the second place there is the siibjeci- 
inaUey or content of the actual letter, which may 
vary from the strictly formal and olficial to 
the Very informal and friendly. Teachers, as a 
rule, are meticulously cai’eful as to the form of 
tlie letter, and are frequently over-precise in 
their requirements as to subject-matter. Their 
anxiety as to the form is justifiable, for just as 
a person's education may fairly be assessed by 
Ids speech or dress, so even more surely may he 
be judged by the letters he writes. Hence it is 
that teachers very properly insist upon correct 
form in letter writing, especially in the proper 
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mode of address both of envelope and of saluta¬ 
tion. In dealing witlj Juniors, Imwevcr, these 
niceties and conventions need not worry us 
too much, for most of the exercises will consist 
only of the friendly, informal type of letters such 
as are written and received by parents and 
children, nr by relaMves and friends. Here they 
will Icam to write Dear Father, or Mother, or 
Uncle, or John, and will not be required to 
distinguish between ''Sir," “Dear Sir,” and 
"My dear Sir,” or between “Yours faithfully," 
"Yours sincerely,” and "Yours affcctionaicly,” 
These shades of distinction and all the otlicr 
finer conventions of letter writing may \vcll be 
left to the Secondary School, In the same 
way, while it is important that pupils should 
learn when letters are to be written, as well as 
}iow to write them, too much time need not be 
spent, at the Junior stage, on the etiquette of 
social intercourse, such as invitations, replies to 
invitations, letters of thanks, and many others. 
On the oilier hand, the pupils may, even at the 
Junior stage, attempt to write the ordinary 
letters which their inotlieis or their fathers wrilo 
to tradesmen and otliers in the ordinary routine 
or emergencies of life. 

In all this work it Is important that the subject, 
or the occasion of the letter to be written, should 
be full and real to the child. Hera again much 
will depend ujion the form in which the exercise 
is cast. To take a simple example: we may ask 
the pupil to write a letter to an uncle indicating 
an appropriate gift for an approaching birthday, 
Such an cxcreisc gains immeasurably if cast in 
the form of "Suppose that to-morrow is your 
birthday. Write tlie letter you would like to 
receive from a kind uncle." A few enterprising 
exaininers for "Ficc Places " have m recent years 
combined both letler and reply in the form of 
printing a reply and requii ing the candidate to 
write an original letter which could iModuce 
sucli a reply. EndJos.s occasions for letters may 
be invented, such as letters to absent or sick 
friends or rclat»vc.s, letters to .schoolmasters 
and pastors, letters to children abroad, letters to 
tradesmen, letters of complaint to ]iolic(:;, post 
office, or railway, Idlers of thanks for services 
rendered—indeed all tlie occasions upon which 
letters may conveiiiojilly be sent in everyda}' 
life. 
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CorncLio)]. 

In the treatment of Junior composition o\^t- 
lined above, but little has been said as to the 
vexed question of the corrccHon of exercises in 
English, This very serious matter of errors and 
their correction is perhaps better considered as 
a part of general school method, but errors will 
continue to occupy a prominent part in the 
leaching of composition, and, accordingly, no 
treatment of Junior composition would be 
satisfactory which did not contain some refer¬ 
ence to the diffiGnlt subject of mistakes and their 
correction. Possible mistakes in oral composition 
have already been brichy alluded to, but mis¬ 
takes in written, composition arc even more 
insistent, for here every iK)Ssih[c type of mistake 
occurs: errors in punctuation, spelling, and 
grammar, aa well as the more dilhcuit and mote 
important crroi-s in treatment, style, and taste. 
I'ortunately, at the Junior stage, the efforts of 
the pupil will seldom bo of undue length, and 
the labour of correction will accordingly be 
lighter. Teachers have evolved many ingenious 
methods and systems of inaiklng to enable them 
to kecj) pace with the work of a large class, but 
moat of these, at the best, merely deal with 
obvious errors cf spelling, grammar, and form. 
More important, arid much more difhcidt, is 
the discussion of a "composition” i^\dividHally 
with a pupil, hi the endeavour to indicate how 
the composition Jnight easily bo improved, 
Mucli correction and advice oi this kind may 
be given during the actual writing of the exer¬ 
cise, though some teachers would avoid any kind 


of disturbance to tlic pupil during the actual 
period of writing. Above ail, in this more personal 
oval method of correction, tile teacher must use 
a full measure of sympathetic encoiiragcment, 
and must avoid any attempt to make, any public 
enjoyment out of a sensitive pupil's "howler" 
or unintentional mistake. 

Conclusion 

In concluding tiiis article on tiic teaching of 
Composition in the Junior School, we should 
do well to remind ourselves of the exact posi¬ 
tion of this work in the cliild's education as a 
whole. 

Our pupils should come to us from the Infants’ 
Schools able and willing to talk fluently Emd 
coherently upon anything within their know¬ 
ledge or experience. It is our task in the Junior 
years to niainioin and develop this power of 
free speech, and to enable them, by constant 
snilnblc practice, to translate this ready speech 
into clear, concise, and coherent writing. While 
"Composition" in its widest, fullest sense, will 
hardly be obtained or expected from Junior 
pupils, we can, without difficulty, tench oiir pupils 
to express their simple thoughts iu writing, and 
thus we can send on to the Secondary School, 
or liighcr form of education, pupils who have 
not only mastered the more mechanical aspects 
of speaking, reading, and writing, but arc also 
able to use these tools to clarify their own 
thoughts, and to express in "Composition" 
soniothing which will give pleasure both to 
themseh'es and to those who read it, 
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THE TEACHING OF 
GRAMMAR 



T he attitude of teachers towards the 
teachingof Grammar in schools; especially 
in Junior Schools, has undergone steady 
modification during tlie past few decades. As 
a result, formal grammar, treated as a separate 
subject and divorced from English in its wider 
sense, has largely disappeared from time-tables, 
for it is now recognized that the old rigid treat¬ 
ment had little or no effect on cither English 
composition or the appreciation of English 
literature. In this connection the limit of 
absurdity would appear to have been reached 
when pupils were required to "parse” and 
"analyse” their way through such a gem of 
English ns Gray's "Elegy.” 

But the question still remains as to what 
parts of grammar, if any, shall be taught in 
schools, and after careful investigation, the 
Consultative Committee in Lheir "Report on 
the Primary School" (1931) pronounced as 
follows— 

An irtccUiclblo minlmuni ol puro grammar should bo 
taught as part ol lire English course, 

The pupils musb be made conscious ol the Iimctiuiis 
of words niul ol the corroefc structure of the aentence, 
and must learn the granimutical terms arising there¬ 
from. 

Unfortunately, it is unlikely that teachers 
will ever agree as to what comprises this 
"irreducible minimum” in a Junior School, 
nor will they ever be unanimous as to how these 
terms and functions are best taught, except 
that they are now generally agreed that the old 
methods of learning deiiiiitions, of "picldng 
out” parts of speech, and of parsing and 
anal3'^sis, are too rigid and artificial to have 
much educational value. 

The latest Handbook of Suf^gcslions for 
Teachen {1947 Edition) is specific upon the 
alleged educational value of (Iraminar in the 
Junior School— 

It ia only by direct contact with Lliu spoken and 


Written language that the leaching of Graminat can 
be redeemed from the unreality and .sterility which 
have so often accoinpiinicd its to.-ichingin llic past. 

In the Junior Scliool (lie sUuly ol Grammar lias only 
a small place. Tlio cliild may well heconic familiar 
with some of the simpler grammatical ternrs, but this 
docs not imply the memorizing of a .set of dermilions. 
Any exercises that may be given will be all the moro 
ellective ii they aro not merely graimuatical, but nro 
concerned with moaning as Avell ns with form. Thero 
j.s no need wlialcvor lor a separnto Grammar los.soi] in 
the Jiinioi' School, and very litllQ need for written 
grammatical cxercisc.s. 

Upholders of the teaching of formal grammar 
in Junior schools usually adduce one or more of 
the following reasons in support of their 
contention— 

(а) Formal Grammar, like Mathematics, has 
an intrinsic educational value in that it gives 
an excellent training in logical accuracy. 

(б) Formal Grammar gives the only author¬ 
itative criteria by which a pupil may judge the 
corrections of his own speecli and writing. 

(c) Formal Grammar in Englisli is an e.sscnlial 
preliminary to the real study of a second 
language, whether ancient or modern. 

Opponents of the teaching of grammar will 
claim that modern psychologists Ji.ive Joiig 
.since exploded the fallacious ideas underlying 
(rt), and tliat (c) is hardly a reason lor biiiTloiiing 
every child wUli the intricacies of formal grain- 
mar since such n .small percenLage ever jirocced 
to the literary study oi anollior language. JhU 
{b) above has always been more dillicult lo 
refute in the minds of many teachers, especially 
those who like to be guided by some ''iule.s” 
and ''conventions.’’ It is, therefore, for these 
teachers that the following lists of topics have 
been compiled. They are based upon a con¬ 
centric scheme of work in the Junior School, 
whereby the same topics are ro-introdiiced and 
extended in succeeding yeais of the cour.se. 
The scheme, or .selection.s from it, may be 
worked in conjunction with any modern serie.s 
of class-books. 
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THF. PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACHER 


PUPILS AGED 7 TO 8 YEARS 


The Sentence 

1. Simple stateinciit sentences, 

Make simple sentences on weU-knovvji. topics, 

A dog. Our baby. My painting. 

2. Question Sentences. 

Pupils ask questions and other pupils answer 
tlicin. 

3. Prom a story which contains questions 
and answers, tlie pupils are asked to write the 
answer to— 

(rt) Wliat question did-ask? 

(h) Wliat ans\\'cr was given to tlic tpiestioii 
"-?" ? 

.p Write full answers to questions, c.g. Where 
do you live? 

5, Write the questions you would a.sk to 
obtain the I(\Uowh\g answer; c.g, I found it in 
the street, 

6, Arrange words in the correct order to make 
good sentences, c.g. hill the Jack went Jill and 
up, 

7, Divide sentences into: (f?) a naming part, 
and (&) a stating part. 

8, Add a stating part to a naming part, e.g. 

The brook-. 

9, Add a naming part to a stating part* c.g. 
-heard the dog growl, 

The Alphabet 

Vovvi'LB AND Consonants 

1. Write words hegimiing with consonants. 

2. Write words bcgiiming with vowels. 

The VseoJ'^A^' and^^An^^ 

1. Place "a" or “an" before given words. 

2. Insert “a" or “an" in the following spaces* 
c.g. — mail was playing on — organ, 

Nawe Words (Nouns) 

I. Capitals, 

[a) Write names of persoms, pku cs, days of the 
week, months, etc., begimiing with capital letters. 


(fi) Insert names with capitals in blank 
spaces* e.g, I went to sec — at — on —, 

(c) Given a pai’agraph without capitals, pupils 
to rewrite, inserting capitals correctly. 

2. Small Letters. 

Pupils write a list of name words, and use 
each word in a sentence, e.g.— 

(rt) Names of kinds of food, as bread. 

(b) Name words for people who do certain 
actions, c,g, inalcc bread and cakes. 

(c) Names uf animals on a farm, parts of the 
face. 

3. Give the name of a fruit that begins witli 
“a," and of a fish that begins with "c." 

4. Pill in the spaces with a name word begin¬ 
ning with each letter of the alphabet, e.g. Our 
baby is named—Ada Benjamin. 

5 . Naming Games 

Pupils describe things without naming them, 
Other pupils try to name them without seeing 
them. 

One and More Than One 

1. Fill in the blank spaces— 

One boy but two — 

One box but some — 

One lady but several — 

One knife but four — 

Two doors but one — 

Some leaves but one — 

2. Select words from a list and insert in 
sentences, e,g. tooth, teeth. The boy's — were 
sound. 

Doing Words 

Write as many Doing words as you can think 
of to tell the noises you can make, e.g. shout, 
sing, and put tlicin in .sentence,s. 

Doing Games 

'readier wrltc.5 a name and hoy.s write the 
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names of all the actions that can be done, e,g, 
Men — (woik, I'liii, etc,). 

“A ” ^^Are ’’ 

1. Copy sentences which' contain "is” and 
"are," 

2. Write sentences begimiing with: (n) There 
is. (6) There are. 

3. Write questions beginning: {a) Is there. 
(h) Arc there. 

4. Insert "is" or "arc” in sentences, c,g.— 
The man — in the field. 

The houses —built of brick. 

5. Change sentences containing "is" to sen¬ 
tences containing "are’' and vica versa. 

HaSi HaD€^ Was^ Were 

Insert in sentences, e.g,— 

She — a skipping rope, 

Wc — been playing with it, 

Tlie clogs — barking loudly. 

I — a very good writer. 

Words Used Instead oj Names 

I, We, they, etc. 

1, Insert pronouns in sentences, e.g. Mary has 
a garden in which — loves to sit. 

2. Put pronouns instead of names in italics 
and make the sentence read correctly, e.g. 
J'red had a ball Init Fred lost the hall- 

Describifig Words 

1, Select the describing words in the follow¬ 
ing. e.g. beautiful white lilies. 

2, Write sentences containing describing 
words, c,g, small, heavy. 

3. Use pairs of describing word.s in sentences, 
e.g- warm and dry, 

4. Apply suitable describing words to name- 
words, e.g. field, coat. 


5, Insert suitable describing words in the 
spaces, e,g, We found the — house very — and 

6, Write describing words having the same 
or almost the same meaning as, e.g. kind, swift. 

7, Write tlio describing word with the correct 
noun, e.g. smoked fruit, sponge peel, candied 
hams, tinned cakes. 

Words that Tell Hoio, When, and 
Where an Action is Done 

1, Insert in sentences words that tell lunv, 
when, and where, e.g. hadl}', yesterday, there. 

2. Addto sentences words that tellhow, when, 
and where, e.g. I wont—quickly, mcirily, etc. 

Phrases that Tell f/ozu, Wherij 
Where 

Complete sentences by adding phrases tliat 
tell how, when, or where, e.g. The girl is standing 
— (near the table). Fred had his breaklast — 
{before going to school), 

Arrange phrases in tlic correct order to make 
good sentences, e.g.— 
but could see nothing 
and tried to lock out 
.so he dressed quickly 
he jumped up 
into the garden 
and ran downstairs 

Where^ Were 

In.scrt in .sL'iitcJicc.s, e.g, — -- you going 
yesterday ? 

Their^ There 

Insert in sentences, e.g. — hats must he luing 
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THE PRACTICAL JUNIOR TEACHER 


PUPILS AGED 8 TO 9 YEARS 


The Sentence 

1. A Simple Statement Sentence. 

Pupils smte short sentences abovrt sometliing 
that is familiar to them, e.g. father, apple, any 
object at home, in the street, etc. 

2. A Question Sentence. 

Pupils write or ask questions in sentences, 
e.g. about pictures, holidays, the way to school. 

3. A Command Sentence. 

Boys give simple orders in scntcncc.s to one 
anoLlicr, e.g. Run iioine quickly. 

Phrases 

Arrange groups of words to form scntcncc.s, 
c.g.~ 

nothing but wet roofs 
looking out 
he saw 

iji the morning. 

The Spoken Word 

r. From books write words actually spoken. 
2, Show how the words actually spoken would 
be written, e.g. You are a flatterer and a rogue 
said the lion, 

The Simple Sentence 

1. Divide simple sentences into two parts— 

(ff) The naming part, or subject. 

(f>) The stating part, or predicate. 

e.g. Snowdrops and crocuses bloom in spring. 

2. Add a suitable stating part (or predicate) 

to a given naming part (or subject) to form a 
complete sentence, e.g. Little Jack Homer-. 

3. Add a suitable subject to a given predicate 

to form a complete sejitcncc, e.g.-ate up 

all the porridge. 

4. Write sentences using each of these pains 
of words— 

Naming pari Staling pari 

James threw, 

man sailed. 


The Use ofA" and‘‘An^’ 

1. Place "a" or "an” before given words, 

2. Complete sentences by inserting "a” or 
"an'' in the spaces, e.g. We waited for — hour 
in — shop. 

Noims^ Common and Proper 

1. Put suitai)lc nouns in blank spaces, and 
state whether they arc common or proper. 

2. For each of the common nouns given, write 
a proper noun, or special name, and vice versa, 
e.g.— 

Boy — (John Jones), 

Month — (April). 

Cinderella — (girl)- 
Chester— (city). 

3. An extract given without capitals, Re¬ 
write, inserting capitals wlicrc necessary for the 
proper nouns. 

4. Add a name in the space bcgimiing with as 
many different letters of the alphabet eis pos¬ 
sible, e.g. We bought—(arrows, bananas). Jack 
went to — (Ashton, Bmy, Chester). 

NoufiSy Singular and Plural Number 

Change words from the sivigulav to the plvnal 
and vice versa, c.g. boy, church, lady, calf, man, 
child, goose. 

The Apostrophe 

I. Write in the short form using "'s ” or "s' ” 
e.g.~ 

(rt) A hat for the boy. 

{b) Hats for the boys. 

The Verb 

1. Write as many verbs as you can whicli 
tell— 

(rt) What you do at school; in the garden. 
(&) The different way.s you move. 

(c) The noises a person makes. 

2. Fill in the blanks with verbs telling tlic 
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sounds the different animals make, c.g. I-Ioi-ses 

— (neigh). Donkeys —. 

Present Time and Past Time 

1. Writing sentences in the Present time and 
past time. 

2. Changing sentences from Present Time to 
Past Time and vice veysa. 

Is^ are; Has, have; Was, were 

Insert the correct \vord from the above words 
in sentences, e.g. He — at home to-day, Tlicy 

— playing in the fields. 

Singular and Plural Sentences 

1. Change sentences from meaning one to 
mean more than one and vice vefsa, e,g, She found 
a daisy in the field. 

2, Alteration of Doing part to suit Naming 
part and vice vena, according to change of 
number, e.g, The book has fallen on the floor, 

Pronouns 

Write pronouns we use— 

(fl) When we mean ourselves, e,g. I, me, us, 
we, etc. 

(b) Wlien we speak to people, c.g. you, youi's. 

(c) When we speak about other people, e.g. 
he, liim, they, etc, 

(ff) When we speak about things, e.g. it. 

The Useoj^Hs'^ and^^His’^ 

Insert the con-ect word ''is'' or "his" in the 
spaces, e.g. — hat — as black as coal. 

Adjectives {Words that Describe) 

1. Note the position, sometimes before and 
sometimes after the noun, e.g.— 

{(i) On fine, summer days wo play in the 
bcAiilifiil park. 

(i) The road was wide and long. 

2. Insert adjectives in tiie spaces, e.g. A- 

dog. 
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3. Write suitable adjectives to describe nouns, 
e,g. (stormy, rainy, mild) — weather. 

4. Complete sentences by adding suitable 
adjectives, e.g. His boots were — and —. 

5. Write the describing words which mean the 
opposite of the following, e.g. tall, poor, big, 

6. A pupil to give the name of a person, 
place, object, etc. Other pupils to add a suit¬ 
able describing word. 

Adjectives {Comparison) 

1, Write the three forms for adjectives, e.g. 
small, high. 

2, Write the first and second forms for adjec¬ 
tives, c.g. prettiest, neatest. 

3, Write, in sentences, the other two forms for 
adjectives in sentences, e.g.— 

[а) She was the ugliest creatuve, 

(б) He took the smaller piece. 

Adjective Phrases 

1, Write sentences using phrases, c,g. cold 
and wet; tall and tbiii. 

2, Change adjectives into adjective phrases 
and use in a sentence, e.g. hatlcss (without a 
hat), 

Adverbs {Words that Tell How, 
When, and Where) 

Adverbs of manner, time, and place, 

1, Insert suitable words that tell how, when, 
and where, c.g, The wind blew — (gently). May 
arrived — (yesterday). Jack went — (away). 

2, Form adverbs of manner from adjectives, 
e.g, steady (steadily), wise (wisely), 

Adverb Phrases 

I. Insert phrases that tell how, when, and 
where, etc,-— 

(a) Jane did her work (in an excellent manner) 
(fc) He came (in a few inonients). 

(c) Tlicy lived (in the next street). 

■2. ^Vrite scntL‘nro.s ii.siiig adverb phrases, c.g, 
under tlic water. 

3, .Cliange adverbs into advcih plira.ses, and 
write sentences containing tlunii. 
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Their and''There'' 

1. Insert the riglit word "their” or ‘‘there” 
in sentences, e.g. It was not —. — father gave 
tliem a book. 

2, Write sentences using— 

Is there, is their; was there, was their. 

Ill there, in tlicir. 

There is; there wa.s, 

There are, there were. 


"Where” and"Were” 

1. Use tlic correct word "where" or "were" 
in sentences, e.g.— 

(ff) — are yon gouig? 

(b) There — three bears, 

2. Write (questions beginning: Where, Were, 
\Vlicrc is, Where have, etc. 

3- Arrange these words to make a sentence: 
where, them, they, left, were, I. 


PUPILS AGED 9 TO lo YEARS 


The Sentence {Subject and 
Predicate) 

1. Divide .simple scntcjices into subject ami 
predicate, 

2. Add a suitable predicate to the subject, 
e,g. after sunset, nearly all the birds ami beasts 

3. I'indasuitablesubjcctforagivonprcdicatc, 

0 g.-shouted aloud with glee at the .sight. 

Capitals and Punctuation 

1. Write— 

(fl) Names and addresses, c,g. of your aunt. 

(i) Names of months beginning with J. 

{c) Days ol week begiamng with S. 

2. Uc-write, correctly, sentcncc.s In which 
capitals and stops arc omitted, c.g. ivc shall go 
to brigUton on the last weduesiiay in may. 

Words Actually Spoken 

1. Put quotation marks in sentences to show 
the actual words spoken, e.g, Oh! come back, 
come back, said Tom, you hcavitilul creature. 

2. Complete the following, giving an actual 
question and answer— 

-asked the man. 

Tlic boy replied- 

Arrange Words and Phrases to Form 
the. Best Sentences 

T. Anange words to form the best scivtcncc, 
e.g. pegs boys tlicir the lints on liang, 


2. Arrange phrases to form the best sentences 
c.g.— 

what she did 
a little bit of stick 
not knowing 
she picked np 
and held it out. 

Choosing Suitable Words 

1. Fill ill spaces with the most suitable word, 
either selected from a given list or from pupils' 
own choice. 

2. The last word in several lines of verse is 
omitted. Pupils to insert words which will 
rhyme with the words left at the ends of the other 
lines. 

3. Insert suitable words, e.g.— 

As heavy as —. 

As — as a bat. 

Nouns {Proper and Common Nouns) 

1. Write nouns whicli arc the names of— 

(fl) Tiling we wear, 

(ft) Tilings wc use at the tea table, 

2. Write a sentence using several nouns, c.g. 
dog, bone, kennel. 

3. Write a question sentence using several 
nouns, c.g. girl, letter, tabic. 

4. Write proper nouns, and then write the 
common nouns to which they belong, and I'lcr 
versa, c.g.— 

Proper Noun Common Noun 
Maivchcster — (cRy)- 

— fluiropeh continent. 
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Singular and Plural Number 

1. Give the plural of nouns, e.g. boy, glass, 
baby, knife, hoof, 

2. Insert singular and plural words in sen¬ 
tences, 

The Apostrophe "5” {Ownership) 

1. Write sentences using these words, e,g. 
lady's, ladies’, dog’s, dogs’, 

2. Write in tlie short form using the apos¬ 
trophe "s"— 

(jt) in the singular; the tail of the horse, 

(/() in tlie plural: hats for gentlemen. 

Verbs 

1, Write sentences containing suitable verbs 
for the nouns given—e.g. legs, pen, broom, 

2. Write as many verbs as you can which tell 
the noises different animals and birds make, o,g, 
pigs —; sparrows —. 

Nouns and Verbs 

1. Write sentences showing how the same 
word can be used as both a noun and a verb, 
e,g. looks, love, smell, ring, 

2. Form verbs from nouns, and write sen¬ 
tences containing the noiin and flic verb, e.g. 
builder, typist. 

3. Form nouns from verbs, e.g. dwell, run, 

Verbs {Present^ Past^ and Future 
Tenses) 

Re-write sentences, changing them from one 
tense to another tense, e.g, change from past 
tense to present tense— 

"Tom, Tom, the Piper's son 
Stole a pig, and away he van.” 

Singular and Plural Sentences 

Change seiitences from— 

(fl) Singular to plural, e.g. a thrush is singing 
in the tree, 

{b) Plural to singular, c,g. They were hanging 
their hats on pegs. 


Adjectives 

1. Substitute adjectives for those given in 
the selection, e,g. It was a nice picture. 

2. Write suitable adjectives to use in describ¬ 
ing something, e.g. a dog. a house, 

3. Insert suitable adjectives in the spaces, 
e.g. The — farmer saw some — boys in his — 
field. 

4. Write adjectives which have a meaning— 
(rt) The opposite of otiicr adjectives, e.g, laic, 

cool. 

{b) Similar or almost similar to other adjec- 
tive.s, c,g. beaiiti/ul, large. 

Adjectives and Nouns 

r. Form adjectives frojn nouns, e.g. health, 
trouble. 

2. Use the same word as an adjective and a 
noun, e.g. brass, paper. 

Adjective Phrases 

1. Select adjective phrases, e,g. The nmi was 
without hat and coat, 

2. Write adjective phra.scs instead of the 
words in italics, e.g,— 

(rt) He carried a sleel sword, 

(i) The boy was breathless. 

3. Write sentences containing adjective 
phrases, e.g. with scarlet cheeks. 

4. Change adjcclivc. ])hrascs into adjcclivcs. 

Comparison oj Adjectives 

1. Write Llie three different forms of adjec- 
lives, e.g, cool, big, heavy. 

2. Insert the correct form of the adjective, 
e.g. This is the — of the two apices. 

Personal Pronouns 

1. Insert correct pronoun, e.g. insert “I" or 
"me.’’ Either you or — must be wrong. 

2. Change sentences from tlie singular to the 
plural form, and vice versa, e.g. She was telling 
him to go away, 

3. Write sentences showing how U> use pairs 
ol pronouns, e.g. You and I; you and they, etc, 
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Jy, Flis 

Insert "is" and "his" correctly in the sen¬ 
tence ;-the best writiiiif? 

Whot Whichj That 

1. Select the correct word, "who, which, or 
that," to put in the sentence, e.g. This is the 
man — hiUed the rat. 

2. Join pairs of sentences by using who, which, 
or that, c.g. lie lived with his uncle. His uncle 
wius a miser. 

Adverbs {Marnier, Time, Place) 

1. Write s\utablc adverbs in the spaces, and 
state the kind ot adverb used, c.g. The birds 
sang — in the bushes, 

2. I'orm adverbs from adjectives, and use 
botli words in sentences, e.g, kind, pretty. 

3. Use adverbs in sentences of your owji 
making, c.g. formerly, backwards. 

Adverb Phrases 

1. Use adverb phrases in sentences, e.g. clean 
out of the water; before the tune of the Romans. 

2, Select adverb phrases and state what kind 
they ate, c.g.— 


Pussy-cat mole jumped over a coal 
And in her best petticoat burnt a great liole. 

3. Find phrases which have the same meaning 
as adverbs and write sentences containing them, 
e.g. cleverly, heatedly. 

4. Find an adverb which has the same mean¬ 
ing as an arlverb phrase, c.g. At a slow pace. 
With a great deal of noise. 

Their, There 

I. Insert the correct word '' their ’ ’ or " tlierc " 
ill the spaces, e.g. It was — that they lost — 
way. 

z. Write sentences using: arc their; were 
their; there were; is their. 

FJas 

1. Insert the correct word "as" or "has” in 
the spaces, e.g. — he — not come 1 shall not 
wait. 

2. Write sentences using— 

Jias he, as he, ns soon as, ns he has, as I was. 

To, Too, Two 

Use the right word, "to," "too," or"two'' in 
sentences, c.g. It is — far — go for — apphs,. 


PUPILS AGED 10 TO ii YEARS 


A7ialysis 

1. Divide sentences into subject and predi¬ 
cate, e.g. Tired out with his long walk, he went 
to sleep under tlic trees. 

2. Add a suitable predicate to the subject, 

e.g. Rising \vith n painful effort, he-. 

3. Add a suitable subject to the predicate, e.g. 

Then, over our heads there passed-. 

4 Add extensions of the predicate to sen¬ 
tences. e.g. We played ball-. 

5. Full analysis of simple sentences into sub¬ 
ject, predicate, object, extension of predicate, 
e.g.— _ 

King Henry forced a careless smile. 

Ho, an a sledge, is drawn. 

On the artist slie fixes her eyes. 


Capitals and Punctuation 

1. Rc-write, correctly, extracts, in which capi* 
tals and stops liavo been, omitted. 

2. Re-write poetry, which has been written as 
prose, putting a capital at the beginning of each 
line. 

Direct and Indirect Speech 

1, Insert quotation marks to sliow the words 
actually spoken, e.g.— 

[a] Are we going at nine o’clock asked she. 

(b) To-morrow, said Henry, is our last day at 
school, 

2, Change from the indivecL to the direct (orui, 
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c.g. He said that he was going by the nine o'clock 
train. 

3. Cliaiige from the direct to the indirect form, 
e g. The girl asked '' What is tlie price of the hat, 
please?” 

Nouns {Common and Proper) 

1, Write common nouns which are the names 
o(, c,g. animals, birds, flowers, etc. 

2, Write proper nouns which are the names of, 
c.g. towns, people, ships, etc. 

3, Give the common noun of the class of things 
to wliicli eacli of the following belongs, e.g. 
Monday, June, Isle of Man, Brighton. 

4, Give one proper noun for each of the 
following, e.g. a woman, river, city. 

5, Write sentences containing given noims. 

6, Complete the following by supplying the 
correct noun, e.g,— 

[a) A litter of-. 

(i?) As soft as-, 

7, Form nouns from other words, e.g. high, 
cruel, noble, poor, 

Nouns {Singular and Plural Number) 

1. Give the plural of nouns, e.g, brass, life, 
cry, calf, mean, child, manservant, 

2. Give the singular of nouns, e.g, miseries, 
women, mice, 

3. Use words containing's and s' in sentences, 
e,g. boy’s, boys', man's, men's. 

4. Change sentences from the singular form 
to the plural form and vice versa. 

Gender 

1, Write the feminine gender of nouns, e,g, 
boy, man, shepherd, lion, brother, gander. 

2. Write the masculine gender of nouns, e.g. 
widow, heroine, vixen, daughter, aunt. 

Verbs {Present, Past, and Future 
Tenses) 

1. Give the different tenses of verbs, e.g. 
Give the past tense of I \vrite, I run. 

2, Insert the correct tense of the verb in 
sentences, c.g, sing, sang, sung. Kc — the song 
wliicli is being — everywhere, 


3. Comment on sentences {written by the 
teacher) containing forms of verbs which are 
used incorrectly, c.g. Uc, lay, laid, lain, sit, 
drink, swim, hang. 

4. Correct sentences, e.g. It was she who 
done it. 

5. Change sentences from one tense to another. 

The Verb {Transitive and 
Intransitive) 

1, Supply an object, c.g, The butcher sells —, 

2, Insert suitable transitive verbs, c.g. The 
waves — the boat to pieces, 

3, Complete the following, using transitive 
verbs, e,g. Our team —. 

4, Complete the lollowing using intransitive 
verbs, c,g, The birds of the air —. 

Is, Are 

Put "is” or "are” in sentences, c.g,— 

(fl) James and John — liere. 

{b) William or Mary — going to London, 

Was, Were 

Insert "was” or ''were," c,g. I — going in 
the house as they — leaving. 

Has, Have 

Insert "has” or ''have” in sentences, e.g. 
There — been many showers to-day. The boys 
of tills class — gone home. 

Adjectives 

3, Write adjectives which could he used for 
describing, c.g.— 

(it) Trees in, autumn. 

{b) Birds in spring. 

2, Write adjectives ending in-ish, -less,-ful, 
and use them in sentences, 

3, Write sentences .sliowing how tlie same 
word can be used as a luiuii and as an adjective, 
e,g. fish, tin. sweet, 

4, Form adjectives from nouns and write 
sentences containing tlu-in, e,g, gfilcl, wood, 
wheat. 
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Comparison of Adjectives 

1. Compare adjectives, e.g. bright, wet, funny, 
skilful, iinpossible, 

2. Complete sentences by using tlic proper 
form of the adjective given in brackets, e.g. 
which is tiro (cheap) ol these two books? 

3. Re-write sentences concctly, e.g.— 

(rt) This boy is the taller of the three, 

{b) He was the oldest of the two sons. 

Adjective Phrases 

1. Select adjective phra.sc.s, e.g. The little 
boy with the straw hat was cleverly disguised, 

2. Form sentences containing adjective 
phrases, e.g.— 

(a) Of groat influence. 

(fi) Without a peiwy. 

3. Iivscrt adjective phrases in the spaces, o.g. 
The roar — frightened the natives. 

4. SubstiCutu an adjective phrase for an 
adjective, e.g. The hatlcss man went merrily 
aloirg. 

5. Substitute an adjective for an adjective 
phrase, c.g. Making up her mind to succeed, slie 
struggled on, 

6. Write a phrase opposite in meaning to 
another phrase, e.g. a bright and clover boy. 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

(Hold) Manner 

1. Select adverbs and adverb phrases from 
sentences, e.g. She walked quickly with great joy, 

2. Insert suitable adverbs and adverb phrases 
telling the maiwier, e.g. He gazed at him —. 

3. Use adverbs or adverb phrases in sentences, 
e.g, slowly; in a hesitating manner. 

4. Change adverbs into adverb phrases and 
insert them in sentences, e.g. We thought they 
danced ^racejiilly. 

5. Form adverbs from adjective.^ and write 
sentences containing them, c,g. happy, sad. 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

(When) Time 

I. Write adverbs or adverb phrases telling 
"when"— 


(<t) Which could bn used to begin a story, e.g. 
once nxKiu a time, 

(6) Which mark a definite period of time, e.g. 
yesterday, 

2. Write adverbs liaving the same meaning 
as other adverbs or adverb phrases, e g. occa¬ 
sionally; in the twinkling of an eye. 

3. Use time phrases in sentences, e.g, In the 
days of ti\e Roinans. During the eleventh 
century. 

Adverbs and Adverb Phrases: 

(Where) Place 

1. Add adverbs or adverb phrases to sentences 
e.g. She walked — {into the lady’s dining-room). 

2. Use place phrases in sentences, e.g. In a 
green and shady nook. 

Select adverbs and adverb phrases from 
sciLtenccs and state the kind of adverb or phrase, 
e.g. In the morning oiir presents arrived at tlie 
hou.se by post, 

As^ Has 

Write the correct, word " a-s" or "has” in the 
spaces •. e.g, — Jane — come, we cannot rcaxl — 
u’c wished to do. 

Personal Pronouns 

r. Write all the projroiins which could be used 
for: a boy; a gh'l; a thing. 

2. Write sentences containing phrases with 
pronouns, e.g. cleverer than I, you or I. 

3. Correct sentences containing pronouns used 
wrongl}', e.g. livery one likes their o\vn way. 
Please allo\v iny brother and I to go. 

Relative Pronouns: Who, Whose, 
Whom ; Which, What, That 

1. Use the correct relative pronouns in sc*r- 
lences, e.g. The house — stands on the hill is 
empty. 

2. Combine pairs of sentences, using the 
correct relative pronoun, c,g. We mot .some 
strangers. We did not like them. 
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Is, His 

Write the coiTect word "is" or "his in sen¬ 
tences, e.g, — this coat? 

Their, There 

1, Insert "their" or "there" in the spaces, 
e.g. — in the wood, they lost — way. 

2. Write sentences using "were there," " were 
their," etc, 

Prepositions 

1, Insert the correct preposition, e.g. to, with, 
in, into, at, between, among, 

Wc cannot agree — you. 

The soldiers landed — Liverpool, 

"Pour the milk — the jug." 

The boy stood — the two desks. 

2. Form sentences with the same word used 
os an adverb and as a preposition, e.g, in, up, 
over. 

To, Too, Two 

Use the correct word "to," "too," or "two 
in sentences, e.g. Jane cheered — londly when 
her team won by — goals — one. 


Simple Joining Words: And, But, 

So, Or, Nor 

1. Join, the following \\’ords and write a 
sentence containing them, e,g, cakes, biscuits, 
pies, 

2. Use the correct joining word to combine 
the following sentences, e.g.— 

(n) Charles ^^'ent to London, 

Mary went to London, 

{b) Jane was very industrious. 

Henry was lazy. 

(c) It was a rainy day, 

Annie put her mackintosh on, 

3, Insert the correct joining word, e,g. 
William wi'ote with a lead pencil — James 
wrote with a pen, 

4, Form sentences containing: citlier, or; 
neither, nor. 

Interjections 

1, Insert suital)le interjections, e.g. Oh! Atil 
Alas I 

”— the man is dead," he moaned. 

2. Write sentences containing interjections, 
e.g, Poohl Bah! Hal ha! 



" Spc.%k the speech, I pnxy you. 
Trippingly on the tongue... 
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TRAINING 



"IPe luiVA Ihe ciillmlioii of speacli in ik» FrhHory School lo go beyond the art of correct and lucid 
expression. Children should learn to dislike coarse oocalieation and slovtmly articulation and lo feel 
oj lA; luIiicA 1$ added (o life luAeti sncn- use with care and resptcl the beautiful instni' 

nieiit of discourse which they have inherited from their forefathers.” —Rbpout on the Primary 
Sciiooi., 1931. 


I. Breathing 

F in OUT speech Training lessons \vc arc 
merely aiming at giving owv children drill 
in correct sounds, a robot witlr a gramo* 
phone record inside it miglrt give as good results, 
and we might be saved ouv trouble. But wc 
want something invrch more. We want sjiceeb 
winch shall be not only intelligible, but which has 
at any rate the beginnings ot beauty in it. We 
want ov\r children in every lesson to make better 
acquaintance with the riclmcss and power of 
English words, and to get increasing delight in 
the practice of them. We must never, therefore, 
teacli the sounds of the language just as sounds; 
they must be constantly linked with words which 
givG tfictn significance and life, and which stay 
in tliQ incmoty. Rhytlim and iliymc must help 
us at every .stage, aa they did our forefathers, 
wlicn they made their work lilts and play lilts. 
Now to make spcccli audible wc must have 
voice, and to make speech varied and melodious 
wc must have plenty of that material which 
makes the voice—the material of breath. Like 
every good workman who sometimes wants to 
make a small and sometimes a big article, wc 
must luve a storeroom out of which we take 
as much or as little as we like, according to our 
iicecls, and we must bring the material into the 
workroom to be made. In tlic workroom arc 
our machines or our tools, and we set to work at 
once shaping our material. So do wc with our 
breath material. Wc have to store it deeply by 
taking it into the bottom of our lungs, and we 
have to send up into our mouth chamber, which 
is our workshop, .sometimes more and sometimes 


less breath, according to our need for light tone 
or a big sound; when wc get it into our workshop 
we must get it to where the tools arc that can 
grip it and shape it, and make it a good article, 
Later on we shall have ranch to say of these 
tools of speech, but now we need do no more than 
name them, so tliat later on we may recognize 
them when %ve practise our vowels and conso¬ 
nants. Wc need oidy remember what the tools 
of speech ate— 

The Ups. 

The tongue. 

The teeth and teeth ridges, 

The hard and soft palate. 

Wc will tliink first, however, of our exercises 
for breathing. 

Breathing Exercises 

First of all the windows must be opened top 
and bottom, for it \vill do much more harm than 
good to breathe in bad air. Next we must have 
our handkerchief drill, because we must have 
clear passages for the breatli to pass tlu'ough, 
Wlien wc begin to breathe in we must be sure 
that while we are, with real enjoyment, filling 
the lungs, we are not in any way stiffening the 
muscles of the ncclc or upper chest by raising 
the shoulders or throwing back the shoulder- 
blades. It is better to make all breathing exer¬ 
cises for spcccli purposes imaginative in their 
nature, because a definite command "Breathe 
in," "Breathe out" is apt to suggest tension and 
anxiety. One of tire best breathing games is 
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that of blowing a fire at an imaginary picnic, 
always remembering Jiot to allow the childrrai 
to blow in each other's faces. The blowing 
should begin, with long puffs which need the 
lungs to be filled deeply, and end with gentle 
ones when the fire is nearly red. 

Quiet, deep breathing can be practised by 
stooping to pieJe an imaginary bunch of flowers, 
raising oneself and drawing in the scent of each 
one after pickuig, filling the lungs with quiet 
deliglit. Tlie stooping, in this and tlic lire-bJow- 
ing exercise, is to provide relaxation of the upper 
chest muscles. 

TJie gentle drawing i]i, holding, and then 
sending out of breath can be practised later 
when the imaginative idea is established, to 
the teacher's counting of 3, 4, or 5, as the case 
may be— 

Breathe in—counting 3. 

Hold breath—counting 3, 

Send out breath—counting 3, and so on. 

Vigorous breathing can be practised by means 
of imitating the buza of an imaginary airplane, 
coming from a distance, passing straight over 
the heads of the class, and then passing away. 
Many other exercises will suggest themselves to 
the teacher, such as the short "s—^s—s" often 

repeated, or the long "s-s" of wind 

whistling through the rigging, or tlie "sh—sli— 

sh" of little waves and tlie crescendo "sh- 

sh" of a huge roller. The main thing to aim at 
is freedom in the upper chest muscles, and vig¬ 
orous play of the lungs. In the case of the read¬ 
ing or speaking of a quick passage the children 
will often liave to take breath amply and speed¬ 
ily, so there should be practice in a ‘'surprise ” 
breath: i.e. let the class imagine some one 
suddenly come into a room whom they had not 
expected—then through nose but with lips 
wide apart they will take in a sudden breath, 
hold it while the teacher counts 4, 6, or even 8, 
and then let it go in. a sigh of pleasure. For 
short intake and output they can practise a 
little sniff tlirough the nose as if smelling gas m a 
room, and then the quick sending out tliat 
naturally follows. 

There will probably be many in the class with 
adenoid trouble. For these the exercises with 
quick indrawfiig of the breath through the nose, 
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with lips held lightly but firmly together, will 
be best. 

Generally speaking, however, when the class 
comes to the exercise where 3 or 4 or 5 is counted 
for intake, the same number for holding and the 
same for output, practice should be given m— 

[a) Takii^ in breath through nose with lips 
shut. 

(f») Taking in breath through nose with lips 
and teeth apart. 

(c) Takij^ in breath through the jnoutli. 

In the last case, to avoid possible taking iu 
of raw or not perfectly good air over the open 
throat, tlie tip of tlie tongue sliould be raised 
and set lightly against the upper teeth ridge. 
This will act as a protective. As every exercise 
throughout tlic speech training work is in some 
way or another a breathing exercise, what we 
want to do in this preliminary work Is to estab¬ 
lish deep, rhythmic breathing which the cliild 
can use quickly and freely at the natural pauses ' 
iu his reading and speaking without any tight¬ 
ening of upper chest, throat, or jaw muscles. 
Hence, exercises which suggest case and relaxa¬ 
tion are essential. 

2. Vowels 

"By their vowels shall ye know them," This 
paraphrase of a well-know’n saying is only too 
tiuc, and wc teachers have realized for some 
time that many gifted boys and girls from our 
Primary Schools liave jjassed from us at ii by 
means of scholarship, and have gained a great 
deal of book education, only to find that if, when 
they get out ijito the world, Uicir vowels l>ctray 
them, the very door.s they most deserve to enter 
arc often shut to them. Wc cannot consider 
that our children arc educated if wc have not 
helped them in this matter. 

To begin with, the teacher must be able henself 
to make correct sounds, because the class will 
learn as much from hearing as from the other 
two senses of touch and sight, fiv^ery child 
should be provided witli a tiny mirror (about the 
size of the palm of his haiul), lor observation of 
vowel soimds. buch jnirrors cujj bo procured for 
id. each. Several well-known .soap and scent 
Qrmssend as many as 50 at a Lime if asked, for 
advcrtiscDJOjit purj^oses. If tln-rc is any cliance 
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of hands being washed before speech exercises, 
tlic cliikl can also feel tlic vowel positions by 
putting the forefinger into tlie mouth, and if he 
is cojistantly having practice in listening to the 
teacher’s sounds, his own and those of his 
companions, his hearing will help his sight and 
touch, and he will more quickly gain some know¬ 
ledge of correct vowel sounds, 

We must help the class to realize that differ¬ 
ences ill vowel sounds are produced by the 
[)()sitions taken up by the lips and the tongue, 
Tlicso speech organs make the breath into 
different shapes, as it comes into the mouth from 
the lungs. If, for instance, the children practise 
going from ee (weep) to oo (cool) they will find 
that the difference comes from the fact that cc 
is made with the lips "spread," and oo with the 
lips firmly rounded; that further, in ec tlie front 
of the tongue is raised toward the front of the 
hard paintc, while in, oo it is tiic back of the 
tongue which is raised toward tlie soft palate, 
Tlie children will find out something else. If 
they are to make good clear vowels the tip of 
the tongue must in all their vowel practice be 
against some part of the lower teeth or tcclh 
ridge. Now they have learned several valuable 
facts concerning the speech organs that shape 
the vowels, that seme vowels arc made with the 
front of the tongue, and that some have rounded 
wlhle others have unrounded, or "spread," lips. 

Pitre Vowels 

It is well to let the child practise, if possible, 
by aid of the forefinger, and then by aid of tlic 
mirror, the tliree "back” vowels— 

00 (cool), aw (call), ah (calm). 

We can help him to realize that while in oo 
the back of the tongue should be raised as high 
as possible without making audible friction, and 
the tip is so low as to be dipped right down 
behind the bottom of the losver teeth ridge, 
in aw the back of his tongue has come down 
about two-thirds of the way, while the tip has 
come farther up against the teeth ridge to corre- 
spoad. In ah he is dropping his tongue at the 
back aa far as it will go down, though he must 
take care to keep the tip against the lower teeth, 
and not to pull back Ills tongue at the root. 


The sound of ah, that is to say, is like a yawn. 
He has not, moreover, said these sounds prop* 
crly because, using liis forefinger, he could not 
round his lips. Now looking in the mirror he 
can see that oo has a tiny rounding just big 
enough to put his little finger into, the lips being 
set forward in. a pout as soon as the little finger 
is taken out. The aw has a longer shape from 
top to bottom of the lips, with the corners 
drawn firmly forward, so that he can almost get 
three fingers in vertically, and the ah is just 
easily romided, in such a way that two fingers 
can go in vertically. 

Now let him try the sound made by the raising 
of the centre of the tongue about two-thirds of 
the way toward the top, with just a slight round¬ 
ing of the lips. The sound which we must write 
is ey, because we are not Irerc using Plionctic 
symbols. This is the sound in "birth" and 
"worth" and "pearl" and "furlong,” Now he 
can go back to ee, the first sound \vliich he prac¬ 
tised, and he will realize that, wherever the 
body of the tongue may have been, the tip has 
been always against the lower teeth or teeth 
ridge. 

Before he goes on a further voyage of dis¬ 
covery, he should have some exercises on these 
sounds which are here set down. He should 
repeat each sound several times, imd then sus¬ 
tain it to a count of 5, then use it in a series of 
words where it occurs, then help in forming a 
phrase or sentence containing several words witli 
the particular somid he is practising. He imist 
hold the tongue and lip position perfectly steady 
during the sound, because that is tlic difference 
between the pure vowel and the diphthong: 
namely, in the former, the speech organs keej) 
the same position during the making of the 
sound; while in the diphthong the tongue starts 
in one position and moves toward another. It 
is tills failure to keep the speech organs steady, 
involving a tendency to diphthongize so many 
of what ought to be pure vowels, that is so 
serious a matter in the speech of our school 
children, The exercise on vowels is rus follows— 

00 — 00 — 00 — 00 — 00 
then 

(prolonged while counting 5) 
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then with consonants in front, 
thus 

coo — coo — coo — coo — coo 
then 

cool, gloomy, pool, 

then a sentence to be made up by the class using 
these words— 

‘'Come to the cool and gloomy pool.” 

This must be an exercise also in sustained 
breathing, The class should breathe in quietly 
and amply, as they have been taught, before 
beginning the sentence. Breath should be taken 
through the nose, but with the lips so easily 
parted that it merely seems as if the breathers 
were thinking quietly. Then the breath should 
be spaced out to reach to the end of the phrase 
\vith some left over, because one of the first 
things we have to learn when, we practise speak¬ 
ing is to have enougli breath to sound the last 
word full and clear with all its vowels and con¬ 
sonants, in the very front of tlic mouth at tiro 
edge of the lips. Our words should give us the 
feeling that they are dancing ouUtde our lips, 
when we make them, 

Similar exercises should be given with the 
other vowel sounds, and the children should be 
encouraged to give their suggestions for the 
words to be used and the sentences to bo made 
from them. 

It will be found advisable to teach at each 
lesson a vowel and consonant or a vowel and 
two consonants, and then to join both in the 
exercises. 

The pure vowels— 

00 (look) 6 (lock) li (luck) d (lack) 

^ (let) I (lick) 

have been often called short sounds, just as the 
preceding ones which we have been studying 
have been called "long," As a matter of fact, 
we can lengthen the so-called “short” sounds 
until we make them the same in drrration as 
the long, so in essence they are not sliortcr tlian 
the others such as ee and oo. They sound so to 
US because they occur in positions in our words 
where their sound is not sustained, The sliort 


mark ^ is placed above each to make the differ¬ 
ence dear between oo (cool) and ob (look), etc., 
but we should help the children to hold the 
sounds just sufficiently to get the practice in 
keeping the speech organs steady wJiilc the 
stream of breath is passing througli— 

m (look, full, broom). 

If it is possible for the children to feel with the 
forefinger just what is happening ^vitll the hack 
of the tongue, they will realize that in sounding 
00 they have brought the tongue a very little 
way down from oo (cool), that the sound is made 
a little more forward tlmn the oo sound, while the 
Ups arc relaxed slightly from the very close pout 
we used for oo. 

The next sound— 

6 (lock, spot, plod) 

is easier to feel than to .see. Tt should be prac¬ 
tised about midway between aw and ah, with 
the lips slightly relaxed from the rttw rounded 
position, but not as relaxed as ah. Such a 
phrase as— 

“A hot spot in the grass plot” 
gives good practice in the sound. 

ii (luck). 

If wc first drop the back of tlie tongue as far as 
possible for that yawning ah and then raise it 
a little, we shall get (I (lock); if wc raise it just 
about that distance and then send it forward 
just a little, we will get n. It is really ca.sicr to 
go from « to ah, because then wc more readily 
feel with the finger the drop dowiiv’fircl and 
backward of the tongue. The lips in v are con¬ 
siderably more rounded than in ah, and it is 
that lounding wc must sec to. 

a (lack, liat-stancl). 

This sound and the two which follow it in the 
list arc easier to practise because, being made as 
they arc with the front of the tongue, wc can see 
them so much better. Tn rl the tij) of the tongue 
is, as usual, kept against the inner edge of the 
lower teeth, only now it is held there so high 
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that il we look in the mirror we shall see that 
the front edges bulge forward slightly over the 
lower teeth. We can best realize the position 
of if if we think o( it as we would of a cachou 
or a threepenny bit placed on the extreme tip 
of the tongue. Here is an amusing phrase for 
the practice of d — 

"A glad batch of lads catching crabs."' 
i (let, red, tent). 

If wc look in the mirror wc see that the tongue 
is slightly raised from the position of d and the 
jaw moves upward, It is a good exercise to 
lay the first joint of the forefinger on the extreme 
front of the tongue, first practise the d position, 
then feel the tongue rise under the forefinger 
and push it slightly forward when i is said, and 
realize the little hump so made. 

i (lick, still, wind, pitch). 

This sound Is better first practised from the 
ee downward, ratlier than from the g upward. 
IE we test it with the iorefinger wc shall find that 
the tongue moves very slightly down and back 
from the ee position. If we go from dtoi and 
then to I, and finally to ee, we shall find tlic Iront 
of the tongue raising itself by slight degrees at 
each point until at ee it is as high as it can go 
without making friction. 

The pupils should practise lowering I from ee, 
and tlien raising it from g, to fee! the slight 
backward movement each time. Sentence for 
practice— 

"Pick a slim twig on the windy hill." 

These sounds made with the front of the 
tongue are unrounded, but when we say this 
we do not mean that the lips arc to be flattened 
back. Their corners should never be drawn back, 
beyond the position which they have when the 
mouth is at rest. 

Diphthongs 

Ay (make), i (mite), 0 (mote), oi (coil), ow 
(cowl). 

Ay (if-f). In making this diphtliong the tongue 


glides from d (let) to i (lick), but as the general 
tendency with our children is to fail to raise the 
tongue high enough for the second element, it 
is wise to teach them to send the tongue smartly 
up from g to the ee position. Let them practise 
the word "mate" as if it were mS-eet, though 
it is not advisable ever to mite this on the 
board in case of harming the spelling sense. 

Words: maintain, waylay, brain-wave. 

Practise— 

"The shape of the sails as they waved in the 
bay 1" 

I (al). We have used this printed a for tlie 
starting point of the diphthong /, because it is 
not an English sound, If the children make 
the sound of d (laclc) and then with tlie fore- 
flngBT press the front of the tongue just behind 
the tip, as far down as they can, they will get 
the sound a wlilclr the French use in gya$— 
that is practically what we want. Let them go 
from that quickly and neatly to and then 
practise doing this in the word (mite). 

Words: night-lights, sky-signs. 

Practise— 

"While the bright sun is shining in the skies," 

0 (0-00). The starting point of this diphthong 
is about midway between 00 (cool) and aw (call), 
that is to say, that the back of the tongue drops 
straight downward very slightly from 00. The 
tongue then moves slightly forward and upward 
toward 00 (look), for the second clement, 

The children will be greatly helped by looking 
carefully at the lip position, The lips for the 
first element arc rounded in such a way as to 
give just enough room to insert the thumb. 
They should hold this position steady for a 
second, lift out the thumb, and, as they do so, 
push the Ups quickly forward and narrow the 
rounding to make 00. In this way practise 
(mote). 

Words: stone-cold, broken, grope. 

Practise— 

"Broken stones for the old road by the 
moat." 
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Oi {aiv-l)- The starting position is from aw 
(call), and the position toward which the tongue 
moves is I (lick); though it is better here as in 
the other diphthongs containing i for the second 
element to aim at ee rather than t, and so get 
a more vigorous movement. In this way practise 
caw-eel (coil). 

Words: Voice, coin, spoil. 

Practise— 

"The noisy voice of the spoiled boy," 

Ow (n/t-oo). The firat element here is the ah 
sound in father, and the second the 00 (look), 
but as our children tend to use the front of the 
tongue for the first elomejit we must get them 
to practise pushing down the back of the tongue 
and getting that yawning sound of ah for the 
first element, and then going smartly up to 
00 80 that they are moving from lowest-back to 
liighcst-back position. 

Practise calt-ool (cowl), and never allow 
ci-^l or crt-ooh 

Words: round, mouth, howl. 

Practise— 

"Round about the house they prowled." 

Teachers will notice the injunction in connec¬ 
tion witli every diphthong to the effect that the 
children must always move the tongue quickly 
and neatly to the second element. If they do 
this they will avoid the drawling which is such 
a prevalent fonn of ugly speech. 

3 . Consonants 

Our pupils will be interested to discover for 
themselves the difference between vowels and 
consonants. If we ask them to say ah (father) 
then Anal p (lip), or final/ (stuff), they will soon 
realize, with a little help from the teacher, that 
the breath flows, without obstruction, in the 
vowel, but that it is more or less obstructed in 
the consonants—more, that is to say, in p and 
less in /. In p the breath is stopped altogether 
for a fraction of time by the closing of the lips, 
and then suddenly released, when it comes out 
in ail explosion—licnce the name Plosive wliich 
we give to p and b, I and i, k and g. 

In / tlie brcatli is not entirely liekl back as 


the lips hold back p, but the upper teeth and 
lower lip arc so near to each otlier that the 
breath has difficulty in getting through, so it 
rubs through making friction as it passes— 
hence the name "Fricative" wliich wc give to / 
and V, s and z, sh and zh, Ih and Ih (voiced), 
r and h. 

There are some sounds where the hrcatli is 
lield back, sometimes by the lips, and sometimes 
by the meeting of other speech organs of which 
we shall talk later, and yet tliesc sounds do not 
pop out with an explosion when we release the 
speech organs from eacli other. They make a 
lovely resonant sound because, though wc close 
the mouth-chamber, the sound goes singing on 
through the nose. Such sounds, then, as in, 
n, and iig we call "Nasals,” and they arc among 
the most musical in the language. 

L, however, is the most beautiful of all our 
consoiiEints, because tlioi-e is hardly any stop¬ 
page oi the sound. If the children make it 
carefully, forefinger ready for discovery mul 
mirror in hand, they will find that they arc just 
lifting the tip of tlic tongue to the top of the 
upper teeth ridge, holding it tlicrc while the 
sound is made, and that the sides of the tongue 
are quite free. Because the air comes freely over 
the sides of the tongue wc call this lovely sound 
a "Lateral." 

W and y (in initial positions) we call the 
"scmi-vowols." In w the lips are rounded and 
pushed forward and tire tongue takes the posi¬ 
tion 00 (cool). In y the front of the tongue is 
raised to the hard palate, and tlieii is quickly 
brought domi to make the followhig vowel. 

The older classes will enjoy learning the names 
set down here, together with the reasons why 
we use them, but with the younger children it 
will be enough to ask which are the "slops" 
(the sounds where the breath is stopped alto¬ 
gether), and wbicli arc the "run-on" sounds (the 
sounds where the breath "runs on," sometimes 
with difficulty and sometimes without). 

They will soon find that the “stops ” arc— 

p, b. i, d. k, g. 

and that the "run-on" sounds coiniirise the rest 
except and y, wliicli they can call "hidf- 
vowels” because they are like vowels but made 
more tightly. 
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Now every one must find out why the teacher 
writes these sounds in pairs on the board— 
p, b. i, d. k, g. 

and 

/, V. s, z. sh. zh. th, th (voiced). 

Ch and j represent Ish and dzh, and should 
be practised as such. 

The word "voiced” after the second th will 
probably help the older ones to tell us. The 
teacher asks how it is that tlicse pairs arc 
almost exactly alike in sound, and yet there is 
a difference. VVJiat is it? "Feel the throat 
while you say each pair and tell me.” . , . 
"Yes!" she says, ” the first of each pair is made 
with breatli only, and the second is made with 
voice in it,” 

Now liero are sonic sounds that are not in 
pairs. They are— 

r,h. 

w, n, ng. 

I, w. y. 

The children will find most interesting things— 
that though in England we give a "rub" to the 
r, it sometimes has voice (as in red roses), and 
sometimes has not (as In trice and try), that in, 
n, ng, and / all have voice, and so, of course, 
have jff and y. 

The most interesting part of all, liowever, is 
to come. We pick up our mirrors and begin to 
find out what the different speech organs are 
which hold back the breath in our consonants. 
We know that in p and b it is the lips, being 
firmly pressed together, which make the stop¬ 
page, and, looking into the mirror, feeling with 
the forefinger, and, last but not least, thinking 
about what is happening inside our mouths, 
we shall soon have answers to the effect that 
/ and d are made by tire tip of the tongue being 
lifted to the upper teeth ridge, while the sides 
are lifted to within the sides of upper teeth, 
and that k and g arc made by the contact of 
the back of the tongue with the soft palate, the 
tip being kept firmly against the inner edge of 
tile lower teeth. F and v they have examined 
—s and z have the blade of the tongue set 
firmly toward the upper teeth ridge, the sides 
of the tongue lifted and held against the 


upper teeth, the breath coming over a tiny pas¬ 
sage in the middle of the tongue, Sh and zh 
arc very similar, but the lips are rounded and 
the narrowing of the breath passage is made 
farther back by raising the front of the tongue 
toward the hard palate. Th and th (voiced) are 
made by putting the tongue very slightly for¬ 
ward between the teeth and holding it in that 
position while blowing breath through, If the 
children practise m, n, and ng, holding the nose, 
or imitating a bad cold in the head, they will 
find tliat m is just b with the sound sent through 
the nose instead of the mouth, that n is simply 
a nasalized d, and ng a nasalized g, the mouth 
chamber being in every case closed at some 
point while the sound is sent through the nose. 

Final plosives are, as a rule, very feebly said, 
and they need hard practice. Tliey must be 
heard if we arc to make our words intelligible, 
but they must not be overdone in such a way 
as to give the effect of a vowel sound added, 
thus—peespuh" for "peep,” "clwchuh" for 
"church,” A good exercise is that of testing the 
explosion of breath against the forefinger, held 
about 2 inches from the lips. Speak in this way, 
four times each— 

rip — rib 
lit — lid 
lack— lag. 

In the case of "rip,” "lit,” and "lack” there 
will be a definite puff of breath felt upon the 
forefinger, while in "rib,” "lid,” and "lag” 
there will be little more than a sensation unless 
we bring the forefinger close up to the lips. Then, 
indeed, wc shall find a little but distinct pufi, 
for there is no such thing as a fully voiced 
plosive in our language—they all finish with a 
tiny breath. 

Follow such practice with an exercise such 
as— 

pape, peep, pipe, pope, poop, 
babe, beeb, bibc, bobe, boob. 

and so on. 

Follow this up \vith— 

ape, eop, ipc, ope, oop. 
abe, ceb, ibe, obc, oob. 
ate, ect, ite, ote, oot. 
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Then invite the class to put in the initial posi¬ 
tion any consonants they may choose with 
which to make words, thus— 

tape, weep, tripe, mope, loop. 

It is much more amusing, and more useful 
also for speed with accuracy, if they practise 
these exercises with a rhythm, thus— 

pape, peep, pipe, 
pape, peep, pipe, 
pape, peep, pipe, pope, poop. 

The exercises should be cri.sply and smartly 
spoken, and given perfect rhythm. All plosives 
must be spoken with firm contact and neat, 
quick release, 

The teacher can devise all kinds of variations 
upon this exercise, and with the older children, 
where there is no danger of harming the spelling, 
she can give practice in nonsense words, using 
the "short” instead of the "long” vowels with 
the consonants, thus— 

smasts, smests, smists, smosts, smusts. 
thwacks, thweeks, thwicks, thwocks, thwucks. 

The class enjoy immensely making up the 
most difficult combinations on these lines, and 
will show great ingenuity. 

With the Fricatives, one of the main difficul¬ 
ties lies in the feebleness with which the voiced 
sounds arc given, An excellent exercise, advised 
by Miss Ida Ward in her Phonelics of English 
(klcffer & Co.) is to go from / to v, from s to z, 
from sh to zh, and from Ih to ih (voiced), giving 
breathed sound and voiced sound alternately 
on the same stream of breath. With the younger 
children it may be better to give a breath to 
each, and to frame the exeixise thus— 

f.fj.f.f 

f.v:f,v;J,v. 

V, V, V, V, V. 

f -/■ 

In the first and third lines every one must 
use a little puff of breath before each / and v, 
and in the last line every one must take one 
long breath counting 5, but the two lines in 
between these can he varied as suggested. 

We can follow the plosive practice with the 


"lipping exercise,”^ and the fricatives by 
exercises such as— 

Run wife for your life 1 
Run wives for your lives! 

Leaves on the graves of the Braves. 

Lists of the hosts at their posts. 

Breaths from the heaths. 


Fricatives are excellent sounds to practise if 
we wish to induce vigorous and sustained breath 
force. The holding of them on and the powerful 
quick push of them in the foregoing exercises 
are very valuable, 

L is a beautiful sound very often marred in 
the speaking because the tip of the tongue is 
dropped, and the contact fails to be made. 
This is owing to the fact that the body of the 
tongue has been dragged back. Hence we licar 
in I final or I before a consonant something like 
"Mull” for hill, and "ini-uhk” for milk. Separ¬ 
ating the elements of the word thus—lu-^, fuid 
mi-l-k—will do much to i-cmcdy this, after tlie 
children have felt and seen the tongue positioii 
of they miist realize that I means tip 01 
tongue against’top of uppei- teeth ridge.” Exer¬ 
cises for initial and then final / should be given 

Lucy Lester lost her lovely locket. 

A shelf of blue delf for myself, 

Gold in the old mould. 

Bluebells in dells, and rills on the hills. 


In the last three sentences the I sound should 
E held on for a fraction of time until it is defi- 
itely and correctly placed. The teacher can 
lake from the first sentence a "Peter Piper 
^pe of exercise, and the older duldien wd 
rLtly enjoy helring. Tl.erc should be e 
ime number of syllables as in Lucy I.estcr, and 
; should be spoken thus 
Lucy Lester lost her lovely locket. 

Her lovely locket Lucy Lester lost. 

If Lucy Lester lost her lovely locket, 

Where’s the lovely locket Lucy Lester lost? 
icsides using the sound of / in d- 


thus— 

Rory Rumpus rode a raw-boned racer, etc. 

, speech 7 -™b,ui« i» 0 “ Sd""''. by Miniodii (■..,lliu, 
(livans Tiros.), 
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if is made by the turning up of the tongue tip 
to touch the very front of the hard palate. It 
is a good tiling for the children to practise trilling 
the r even though in English speech of to-day 
the trill has fallen into disuse, 

A good exercise on trilling is to give several 
short trills, and then a long one, thus— 

r. I', r, r, r. 

r - r (to 4 counts) 

r- - r (to 5 counts) 


4. Resonance 

W\i\\ ))i and n and ng sve come to our Nasal 
Resonance Exercises. 

Owing to bad habits of breathing, catarrh, and 
adenoid trouble, the nasal cavities may have 
been very little used for resonance by our pupils, 

We must, therefore, get the children to hum 
m, then », then ng, bringing the sound strongly 
down the nostrils and Ailing the nasal cavities 
with sound, In order to do this, teach them to 
make, a bridge of the first two Angers of each 
hand by joining the tips together, and placing 
them lightly under the nostrils. They inust be 
taught in their liumming exercise to drive the 
breath strongly down the nostrils, so that the 
hot stream is felt upon the fingers. 

Follow with exercises such as— 

minne, minue, min 

(4 or 5 times repeated with a fresh breath to 
each phrase, and sung upon different notes). 

Follow with— 

man, men, min, mon, mun. 
nam, nem, nim, nom, num, 
inang, meng, ming, mong, niung, 
naiig, neng, niiig, nong, nung. 

The younger children should take only three 
of the syllables in any line at a breath. They 
may develop the capacity, as they go on, to 
sound the Ave syllables In one breath, but it is 
better to work for lewcr syllables and more 
sonority, Go on from these to words containing 
all the nasals, thus- 

meaning, miniag, moaning, mooniug. 


Then to exercises containing many nasal sounds— 
The jingling and the tinkling 1 
Tlie rhyming and the chiming > of the bells 
The moaning and the groaningj 
or 

The gong was ringing, clanging, and swinging, 
and the women, and the men were singing. 

All these Nasal Resonance exercises should be 
sung or chanted on a variety of notes to give 
range of tone as well as resonance. The nasals 
in each case should be held on for a fraction of 
time to get full resonance from them, and later 
on spoken, but with the same holding on of all 
the nasal sounds, The children must be allowed 
to take breath very frequently, as the breath 
must be sent a long way if it is to travel from the 
lungs to the front of the nostrils. Also we must 
see to it that the neck and throat and jaw muscles 
are all perfectly loose and easy. It must be 
remembered that the negro gets his delightful 
humming done very often with a straw in his 
mouth and the whole of the face muscles relaxed 
and lazy. 

Oral Resonance 

The resonators in the neck and mouth are the 
back wall of the pharynx, the hard palate, the 
inner sides of the cheeks, and the bony frame¬ 
work of the teeth. 

We can get very little power from these 
resonators in the mouth chamber if the soft 
palate with its pendant uvula is allowed to 
droop toward the back of the tongue, partially 
blocking the entrance into the mouth cliamber 
while oral sounds ave being made. There is 
another cause for blockage of this kind, The 
tip of the tongue in careless speech is often so 
retracted that the body of the tongue is drawn 
back and humped up in the mouth, blocking 
the passage which should be clear for sound. 
Not only do we partially block the entrance into 
the mouth, but we also neglect in this way the 
use of one of the best resonators wo possess— 
tlie back wall of the pharynx. We must give 
OUT pupils plenty of exercises by means of which 
they shall learn to raise and lower the soft ])alate 
vigorously, and at the same time control tlie 
tongue. 
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Let the children take a light breath through 
tJie nose, with the lips parted, then breathe out 
through the mouth shaping a big ah silent!}' and 
lightly, keeping the tongue as flat as possible in 
the mouth, with the tip of the tongue against the 
inner edge of the lower teeth. Mirrors must be 
used for this exercise, because each must sec for 
himself, as he silently breathes ah, the uvula 
rise up high above the back of the tongue, with 
the arches clearly seen on either side of it. If 
we think of a yawn while we are breathing out 
tills ah ^ve shall get the result we want, Be care- 
Jul when practising not to push out or pusli up 
the cliin, as if this is done the throat muscles 
will tend to stiffen, 

Follow with an exercise for alternately 
lowering and raising the soft palate, seeing to 
it that each child watches for the rising of the 
soft palate at ah, thus— 

ng-ah, Ag-ah, ng-ah (many times repeated) 
tlien— 

ming-ah, meiig-ali, mung-ah. 

Now take breath lightly through nose, hold 
it, counting a silent 3, and drop the mouth wide 
open, trying to insert the first two knuckles into 
tire mouth, keeping the tip of the tongue against 
the lower teeth, and thinking a yawn. Then 
speak a phrase such as— 

Father's class, 

Tall stalks, 

Wake babyl 
Old roads. 

Shining liglits, 

using the wedge of tlie knuckles before each 
word. 

This exercise induces vigorous jaw and soft- 
palate movement. After a little, ask the class 
to make the movement without the knuckle 
wedge, but thinking that the wedge is in. Use the 
remaining long vowels and diphthongs for other 
phrases of the same kind, then follow with 
longer phrases. 

5 . General Hints 

Exercises for Mohiliiy of Lips. i. Spread lij>s 
sideways (smiling position) as far as possible. 
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then quickly move them to closely rounded 
shape as in 00 ■. do this five times and then repeat 
the exercise itself five times. 

2. Push lips forw’ard and draw them in 
quickly. Do this five times, and then repeat the 
exercise five times. 

3. Go from ah to aw and from aw to 00, and 
then proceed backward, beginning with 00, 
rounding more or less according to the sounds. 
Do each set five times, and repeat each exercise 
five times. 

Exercises for Mmcks of 'Eoiigw. i. Point and 
spread the tojigue alternately. Do this five 
times; repeat tlic exercise five times. 

2, Send tongue as far forward as possible, 
then draw it quickly back into mouth. Practise 
as in No, i, 

3, Raise right side and then left side of the 
tongue alternately ns high as possible in mouth. 
Practise as in Nos. i and 2. 

Exercises for Nasal Twang and Adenoids. Use 
all exercises already given under Oral Reson¬ 
ance for vigorous use of soft palate. 

Weak or Lisped s and z, Weak sh or zh. 
I. Speak sentences in which s, sh, and z predom¬ 
inate with teeth clenched, strongly pushing the 
sounds so as to make them as intelligible as if 
teeth were open. 

2. Practise/j, fj./5,/s,/s. Five times repeated, 

ish, tsh, ish, (sh, (sh. Five times repeated. 

Practise t before initial s, thus— 

"tscarlct tsilk'V scarlet silk. 

Practise Is prolonging s a great deal. 

Then practise (s prolonging s, and only (hink- 
ing t while making its contact in the mouth. 
The result is a very firm s. 

Weak or Non-exislenl or Misplaced R. \Vc 
must here induce the pupil to turn up the tongue 
tip and "rub" it again.st tlic teotli ridge. Miss 
Ida Ward suggests putting tlic kiincklc of the 
forefinger under the front of the hmgue and, 
while turning it upward, attempting to sound 2 
—the rc.sulting sound is jiriu ticaUy the voiced 
fricative r. 

The Sound IT The cliildnur need to realize 
that when we breatho a vowel iiisteiul of giving 
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it voice, and then increase the breath force syllables and prolonging tlie distance between 

tremendously, we get k If, added to this, they thus— 

hold a mirror in front of the mouth and see the ^ 

breath cover it, they will realize the breath force 

oI li, MusicalToneu The children should constantly 

T hjl out inWords HkWaUr, Bottle, etc. The hum their nasals and nasal sentences, lightly 
children can pronounce t in initial positions and sing their vowels and vowel sentences, and 
also in the single syllabic//«, therefore practise firmly "lip" tlieir consonant sentences if we 
the syllables ter and ik and then se])arate the are to hear from them musical tone produced 
syllables of the words in question, singing tlie well forward, right at the edge of the lips, 

TABLE OF VOWELS 

Puye Vowels: 

00 (cool), m (call), ah (calm), er (curl), ee (weep). 

Pm Vowels: "Short” 

00 (look), 0 (lock), ii (liiclc), d (lack), d (let), 2 (lit), 

Diphtim^s 

ay (make), i (mite), o (mote), oi (coil), ot& (cowl). 

TABLE OF CONSONANIS 
Plosives: p, b; t, d; k, g, 

Fricatms: f, v; s. z; sh, zli; th, th (voiced); r, h, 

Nasals: m, n, ng. 

Lateral: 1 . 

Semi-vowels: w, y. 


Fiu, 5 

Vowels Gild Consonants Tabulated 



THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 

is oiir i)iiagLi)alion that cleanses (he scales front oiir eyes and awciitens our senses In the real Ihitigs 
—' surround ns, . . . Where there is no iniaginalion. (here is ctitellv, selfishness, death. . . . To 
treat a child ivilhoiit imagination is fo (real if williotrl hue." — from Ilia lulrwliietion to An Anthology of 
Modern Poetry, by Rounur I.yni) (i\[i::lliiieii). 


Introduction 

study of literature cannot and should 
I not be divorced from the study of English 
ill all its aspects. When we speak of 
"literature" we probably mean the study of 
prose, of poetry, and of drama and it is under 
these lieadings that it is most convenient to 
work, But the child's response to the writings of 
others must of necessity be bound up with his 
own attempts at speech and writing; liis use of 
words in poetry and dramatic work must be 
related to his own everyday use of words, 
Literature uses words, the common means of 
communication of us all, and it is useless to 
overlook the fact that the modern cliild lives 
in a world where words are thrown at him from 
all sides, from the radio sot, from tho clieap 
press, from the hoardings. In English, as in all 
other subjects, it is a sound educational principle 
to work from the child's environment, to let 
him feel thal. he is iji familiar surroundings, 
breathing a familiar air, Too often we divorce 
our teaciiing from reality and we try to persuade 
the cliild to enter a world that is to him unreal 
and artificial. This is particularly true of 
English ILterature, W^e want the child to become 
acquainted with all that is true, noble, and good 
in our literature; we want him to develop a 
critical sense; we burn with a zeal to lift him 
on to a higlier plane of thought and living. 
This is all very admirable, but too often we 
find literature being taught by breathless, 
ecstatic teaclicrs who are trying to force young 
chiUlren of ten or eleven to "appreciate" poems 
that may have a message and a beauty for Dig 
adult, but convey nothing but boredom and 
bewildonnenl to the child. Let us Lemper our 


idealism, then, and he c()nt(“iit to work very 
slowly, very gradually, often basing our work 
on the child's own interests but never losing 
sight of tlie fact that liLcraUire is one of the 
keys to a new world of imagination and beauty. 

Poetry 

RiiYTHjr. It is not alway.s easy lu distingni.sli 
between prose and poetry, but one distinguishing 
fcaturo of poetry is that it has a more obvious 
rhythm than prose, Tliis rhythmical quality of 
poetry is one ^vc make use of in our teacljiiig 
from the earliest stages. There is, even In tlio 
youngest children, an instinctive love of rhytlim 
and every Infant teacher develops this in her 
musical games, by her use of percussion bands, 
and in fact whenever bodily movcmeiU is used 
or whenever the traditional rhymes are sung or 
said. It is not lost sight of in the Junior School; 
for in the lower classes, the work is continued 
on the same lines as in the Infant classes. 
Later, in mime and dramatization, it is developed 
by more clefinite teaching. For example, in 
teaching a class of ten-year-olds lo mime a 
ballad, one would lay stress on syiichroniziiig 
the natural rhythm of the poem with the bodily 
movement wliicli illustrates the action. 

Rhythm, then, is important throughout the life 
of a child a.samcaiis of interpiTtation and expres¬ 
sion, and no teacher who understands its import¬ 
ance would deny to ll»e cliild tlie chance.s oliej-ed 
by poetry for enjoyment in these direclions. 

Enjoying the Poetry Lesson 

Every student in tniiiiitig shnuld Jiave im- 
pressed upon him or her this fuel—- 

I'Ol'TRV IS TOR ENjOYMl'NT. 
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Fig. 6 

IFfifl Willie Winkie: a simple narrative Lullaby 


Too often one still secs the poetry lesson used 
for the study of language, witli disastrous 
results: too often one meets people, old and 
young, who dislike and distrust poetry because 
their "poetry lessons" in scliool were dull, 
laborious oxerdscs in dissection, or because 
they were forced to “learn by heart” poems 
which meant nothing to them. Great harm has 
been done by unimaginative teachers who 
should never have been allowed to “teach” 
poetry. The well-known saying that “English 
cannot be taught; it can only be caught” is 
essentially true of poetry. It follows, then, 
that a teacher who essays to deal with poetry 
wth children should have a real sense of beauty 
in words, a tnie appreciation ol form, rhythm, 
and alniosphcrc, and a knowledge of the needs, 
limitations, and possibilities of the children 
before him. Puring the time he is in front of 
the class lie is an interpreter rather than a 
teacher; his job is to deal with the poems in 
such a way that the children are attracted, 
stimulated, awakened. Wc ought to bear in 
mind that it is in the teacher's povyer to give to 
children a love for poetry tliat will strengthen 
and enrich tlieir lives for ever. It is also within 
his power to destroy the natural response of a 
child to beauty in words and to make him 
suspicious of his own reactions to poetry. 

The Love oj Poetry 

We have toudied on one ol the essential 


qualities of the teacher who takes poetry. He 
should love poetry, for only if this love and 
ciitliusiasni is passed on to the children will his 
leaching be real and effective. Can we, when we 
are adult, learn to enjoy poetry? This is an 
important question, for there are some teachers 
who must take English lessons, including 
poetry, and yet find themselves out of sympathy 
with what tliey read, unable to find pleasure 
in it, unable to overcome the feeling that most 
poetry is meaningless and might well give way 
to prose, which says things in a straightforward 
and understaudable way. The poet Mr. C. 
Day Lewis has written an excellent book for 
young people, Poetry for You, which might well 
be read by all those who do not like or cannot 
see the need for poetry. Another modern 
writer, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, says, “The man or 
woman who is completely ignorant of poetry 
misses one of the greatest sources of strength 
and happiness to be found in the would." 
Snrely then, it is worth while making some 
effort to enable us to find and grasp this 
power. 

But reading a book about poetry cannot be a 
substitute for reading poetry itself. Take a 
narrative poem such as "R&\mrd the Fox" or 
"Right Royflf” by Masefield, "The Highway- 
men” by Alfred Noyes, or parts of " Hian'aiha." 
There afe many excellent narratii’c poems with 
a strong beat or rhythm. Read the poem aloud, 
trying to sense the rhythm first of all. Du not 
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be satisfied with one reading. Take any part 
of the poem and read it again and again, 
listening to yourself, trying to feel the regular 
beat in the lines. If you like, do as we often 
let children do in class—bang the table in 
front of you as you read in order to emphasize 
tlie beat. Rhythm is the essential element in 
poetry. It must be felt like a live pulse in the 
lines you read. When you can feel the rhythm, 
you will have taken a big step on the road to 
liking and "understanding” poetry, You will 
begin to ge t the ‘' feel ’ ‘ of it, for we cannot talk 
of "understanding” poetry as we understand 
mathematics or history. Understanding poetry 
means the undcistanding of emotion and 
intellect: head and heart togetlier. Now look 
at a lyric poem. Read the familiar poem by 
one of Qiir greatest modern poets, Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, which begins— 

The Scride 

What lovely things 
Thy hand hath made: 

The smooth-plmied bird 
In ih emcfald shade, 

The seed ojgrass, 

The speck 0/ stone 
Which the wayfaring ant 
Slirs, and hastes on. 

It seems easy enough to write down in prose 
what the poet wants to say: " God has made so 
many lovely and wonderful things Lliat Time 
itself would not be loiig enough to number 
them.” Compare that with the poem. Try 
again to write out more fully what the \vriter is 
saying. However many times you try you will 
be defeated, What is said by a true poet cannot 
be said in any other way and it could not have 
been said by anyone else, Poetry is evocative; 
it stimulates imagination, it arouses emotions, 
it gives life to tliouglil. So we return to tlie 
start; to appreciate all that poetry is and can 
do, we must give the poet every chance to speak 
to ns. This means effort on our part—and not 
only effort but surrender: surreiidcr In Urn 
poet's power to rouse, to stir, to teach. The 
effort and the surrender will not be in vain. 
Our lives will be immeasurably richer and our 


teaching will be given a power and authority 
we have not previoii.sly known. 

The Importance of Reading Aloud 

There are some lovers of poetry who have 
still to realize to the full their possibilities as 
teacliers of poetry. It is of vital importance 
that children should hear poetry read well, and 
this is an art that all teachers of English should 
strive to master, Tlie training of teachers 
often includes nowadays .some practice in 
reading aloud, but there is vital need lor 
refresher courses and for continual practice in 
tliis difficult art. It is the first reading of a poem 
by the teacher which is all-importaiit. The 
impression made on the children’s minds by tlu* 
reading should draw them towards the poem; 
too often it sets them against it, or (which i.s 
equally harmful) leaves them incUffcreiit. This 
is not the place to discuss in detail the question 
of reading aloud, but a warning should be 
given against the over-dramatic rendering of 
poems. This can be avoided by allowing the 
poem to speak for itself. Study it carefully 
before it is read aloud. Try to gauge the 
emotional pitch or tone of the poem, to feci Us 
mood and its rhythm. The essential thing is, 
of course, sincerity. 

Some help will come from listening to good 
reading of poetry. Sometimes there 'are good 
reader.'? on the wireless, but we .should, I think, 
be critical of the n;a(ling we hear, even if the 
reader is cinineiU in his own spliorc. On the 
otlicr hand, to Jislon lo a great arti.st reading is 
an experience which cannot help but illuminate 
for ns the wliole poem. Some lime ago. Sir 
Ralph Richardson read over tlie air (he 
‘‘Rnbaiyal of Omar Khayydin." He gave life to 
the poem, a life that would rc-crcate the poem 
in the minds and hearts of many listeners, 

Children have a natural irrstinct fijr the right 
in those matters. 

Ajter the Reading 

When tlu; jioein luis been read, what is lUe 
next sLej)? One ciinkl pul [oiwaid a ginxi rase 
foiTeavingit lo make its own ollcr.l, lomenihering 
dial jiofliy is for cnjoymenl. llial wise Juan 
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anti stimulating writer, the late Sir Artluu’ 
Quillor-Couch, has some words in his \vetl- 
known book Th Ari of Readii\^. which every 
teacher ought to study. He quotes from 
Coleridge's "Awient Mariner ”— 

The moving moon went up the sA^*, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she st'rts going uf, 
vl nd a star or ht’O idsi'rfc. 

And lie says, " Ho you really want to chat about 
IhiU} Camiot you trust it?” 


poem. When a poem such as De la Mare's 
‘'Arabia” is read, no comment would be asked 
for, and no useful purpose would be served by 
discussing tlie poem with children below the 
age of twelve. Tliis is one of the poems wc 
read for enjoyment only—the enjoyment of the 
sheer beauty of the words and the enjoyment, 
mixed with awe, of the mystery and strangeness 
of the atmosphere. But suppose vve take this 
ively poem by Andrew Young. 

A Windy Day 


He continviL'S— 

The stars teerc dim, and thick the night, 

The slecnnan's face by his lamp gleamed 
xvhite] 

Trom the sails the den' did drip — 

7 'iK clciJih above the eastern bar 
The /lornW nioou, xeith one bright star 
Within the nether Up. 

Must you tell them that for the moon to hold 
a star aiiyivhcre within her circumference is an 
astronomical impossibility? Very well, then, tell 
it. lint tcU it afterwards, and put it away 
quietly. For the quality of poetry isnotslraincd. 
Let the vain soak; then use your hoc, and 
gently; and still trust Hature; by which, I 
again repeat to you, all spirit attracts all spirit 
as inevitably as all matter attracts all matter," 
■'Cannot you trust it?” That is where I 
would take iny stand. I would trust it—and I 
would trust the children. If there is lo be any 
(ollow-up on the poem, let it arise from the 
desire of the diiklrcn llicnist'lves. As long as 
they liave real questions to ask, let them be 
satisfied, but do not attempt to insist on 
discussion, whether it be of word, phrase,' 
meaning or form unless you feel that the class 
is with you and is anxious to go on. That 
warning having been given, it is only fair to say 
that tliere will generally be a desire to talk about 
the poem, Let the teacher guide the discussion 
carefiillj’, avoiding qvicslinns which have a 
direct personal appeal, siicli as, "Now, John, 
which verse (or luic) did you like best?” John 
may nut have sorlcd it out in his own mind yet, 
and if lie has, he may resent the attempt lo 
make him reveal Ins private thoughts on the 


This wind brings all dead Ihings to life. 
Branches that lash the air like ii'hips 
And dead leaves rolling in a hurry, 

Or peering in a rabbit's bury 
Or trying lo push down a tree ; 

Gales that fly open in the wind 
And close again behind, 

And fields that arc a flowing sm 
And make the cattle look like ships; 

Strum glistening and sti f 
Lying on air as on a shelf 
And pond that leaps lo leave itself; 

And feathers too that rise and float, 

Each feather cha^iged into a bird, 

Andline-hnngsheets that crack and strain; 
Even the sun-greened coat, 

That through so many winds has served, 
The scarecrow struggles to put on again. 



Here arc pictures that children will recognize 
and be eager to talk about, and a good deal of 
most useful work on Live use of words, informal 
but stimulating, can lie accomjdislicd. Children 
will realize that the ])oet is giving us jicw eyes, 
We see the pond as he sees it—and liave. wc 
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ever tliouglit of the scarecrow before as being 
jjke a jnan putting on J]js coat? Here are vivid 
and lively pictures in words; children will soon 
understand what poetry is if we read and 
discuss poems such as this one. So, some poems 
are for reading only, some are for reading and 
discussion—but no poem should be used in the 
Primary School as a basis for writteii exercises 
in the use of words or lor grammatical form. 

The Close of the Lesson 

In the Junior School, a good way to end a 
poetry period is to turji to some other form of 
expression. 

A narrative poem of ballad lends itself to 
miming or acting and although most of the 
ballads am more suitable for the Secondary 
School, tljore are some ^dncli children enjoy 
and which they will soon be able to turn into 
little plays. The form and rliythm of the ballad 
have an instant appeal to children, and hiving 
heard it read, they will wish to translate the 
thrill they have felt into action. 

A lyric poem can be illustrated. The poem 
quoted, "A Windy Day,” for example, contains 
several pictures that can be readily recognized 
and translated into crayon or paint. 

By these means a child is helped to interpret 
what lie has heard and he is more able to absorb 
what ho has felt to be exciting or beautiful. 

Learniiig Poetry 

The vexed question of whether children slioulcl 
be made to learn poetry and if so what melhocl 
is to be used, may very well be solved if the 
ideas we have been discussing are kept in mind. 
If the poetry lesson has always meant enjoyment 
they rvill want to leaim certain poems, or parts 
of poems, that appeal to them. 

It is worthwhile saying here that whenever 
there is a lack of interest, apathy, or active 
dislike of poetry, the teacher must take the 
blame. Somewhere, somehow, in his trcatinent 
of the poetry or of the children, he lias failed. 
It may be, of course, that the poem is nut 
suitable for the ago of the children. Perhaps 
the reading has been poor, or it may be that the 
atmosphere of the class at that particular 


moment \vas not suitable for that particular 
poem—or for poetry at all. Whatever llie 
reason, it is worthwliile considering carefully 
the iea.sons for failure. When the interest liEks 
been aroused, as will normally happen, the 
poetry must be learnt by the children before it 
can become, as wc hope it will, a real i^art of 
themselves. Let them make personal antholo¬ 
gies. Even the youngest children in the Junior 
School will enjoy writing out lines they love, 
illustrating them, perhaps decorating their 
books. Older cliildren can certainly make and 
decorate books of iroetry and they will treasure 
for a long Lime tliese jjcrsojial collections. If 
they write poems of their own, as they should be 
encouraged to do, these might well be included 
in the anthology, or a separate book of tlie-se 
might be made. Let the books be of u good si^e, 
giving scope for flic diikl’s own klea.s of writing, 
arrangement, illustiation, and decoration. Do 
not say that tlic paper cannot be spared lor 
such 'Trills,’' or that there is no time in .scliool 
for this type of activity. Art, poetry, liandwork 
arc all inniiifestalions of the creative spirit, 
aiad it may be that during these periods you 
will be helping to release that spirit in the diilcl. 
Nothing in the school curriculum can he more 
important, 

Poems Suitable for Junior School 
Children 

Sometlimg should he .said of the poems .suit¬ 
able for children below the ag(J of twelve, 
though it i.s impossible to lay down any rules as 
to the poetry childn'ii will like. All we can .say 
is that on the whole childri'ii of this nge group 
prefer poems winch arc simjilc and (lirect in 
thought and musical in jpiality. It is iietler 
to avoid poems .specially written for rhiklren 
by adults who Jiavc Jin realization el a child's 
thought processes or of Ins dislike of artil'icial 
sentiment. Some good lyrics can he iuchideil 
in the singing lesson. Children instinctively 
enjoy the host, and wliilc a class of teii-year-olds 
ivill enjoy le.iining a song such as ''Hark! 
Hark! the lark,” they will quite rightly regard 
it as a waste of Lime it they aie asked to commit 
to memory some lidicnlons jingle set to a Ivuie 
which again has lu »“n specially written for llieiii. 
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Narrative poeins are usually very suitable for 
cliildroi) ol Junior School jigCj though poems of 
nature and lyric poems which capture or help 
to explain a mood, a thought, within tlic child's 
experience should also be included In those 
read. It should not be necessary to stress that 
at this stage all poems should have a strongly- 
marked rhythm and that the sounds of the words 
should appeal as well as tlio sense. 

Choral Speech 

Some of the verse should be suitable for choral 
speech. Many a child who has come to hate 
poetry* because he had to “come out in front” 
to say his piece would have enjoyed taking his 
share in tlio choral .speaking of the same poem. 
Again wo. come upon the all-important idea 
that there should be no drudgery. Tlie aim 
should be to delight and charm—not to improve 
or inform. 

Prose: The Need to Read Widely 

In the Tnlant School the child is led lo 
literature by way of the teacher's story-telling, 
helped hy his own growing ability to read and 
talk about a simple tale. Wc cav\ do no better 
than continue on these lines in tlie first year or 
two of the Primary School, The teacher will 
flo most of tlie reading, and even in tlie upper 
classes it is important that the teacher should 
read quite regularly. Not only should he set 
an example of how Lo read, but it sliould be 
realized that his reading enables the cliilcl to 
absorb and enjoy the story without bothering 
about the mechanical difliciiltics, Time should 
be given for the children to read to themselves 
and this means that in the school or class library 
there sliould be a wide selection of books 
suitable to tlicir ages and interests. The Primary 
School child should read as wdely and freely as 
]X»ssiblc so that his taste may be formed on a 
broad basis. What is important is that lie 
should read—that he should form the habit of 
reading, so that books are for him familiar 
sources of pleasure, consolation, and knowledge. 
We hear too often of children in Secondary 
Mudorn Schools who cannot read, who show no 
interest in books, The Primary School cannot 


avoid some blame for this state of affairs. 
Give the child access to a variety of books 
dealing with things that interest him; make 
sure the books are within his reading compass, 
well illustrated and attractive to handle in 
every way. Soon he will be eager to use sucli 
books, eager to show that he can read and that 
he can find out from books what he wants to 
know. The teachers are really the only people 
who know the difficulties, limitations, and 
possibilities of their impils, and it would be 
helpful if more of them were to try their hands 
at writing books for children. Too many 
practising teachers are ready to accept school 
books written by people outside the profession, 
who, liovvever successful they may be as authors, 
cannot be aware of the needs of those children 
who become and remain ''backward” because 
of their inability to cope with the books they 
use. The problem at the Secondary Modern 
School stage is being tackled, but much researcli 
is needed in reading ability of Primary School 
children. Do wc, as teachers, realize how 
powerful is the key of reading to unlock for the 
child the doors which lead lo peace, beauty, and 
knowledge? 

Formifig “ Taste^’ in Reading 

AVliat type of reading should be offered to 
the child under the age of twelve? Just as in 
poetry there can be no rules laid down as to 
what children will like or dislike, so in prose wc 
must not restrict the choice or range. Remein' 
ber, wc want them to read and if they read what 
seems to us to be rubbish, or if on the other hand 
we find them dipping into l)ooks of a more 
advanced kind, it would, I suggest, be unwise 
to interfere, If we consider the common 
problem of the reading of "comics,” we must 
agree first of all that most children pass through 
a phase when this type of reading matter is the 
staple literary diet. There is nothing particularly 
harmful in this, provided other and better books 
are put within the child’s reach. The danger is 
that this easy and childish reading is continued 
into adolescence and even into manhood, How 
arc we to avoid this? And how are wc to jnakc 
the literature lesson as exciting to Llic child us 
machinery is to the mechanic or music to the 
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musician? The aiiswer lies in the enthusiasm 
ol the teacher, who can, by his own obvious 
enjoyment, in some measure transmit his own 
feelings to the class. Without this enthusiasm, 
wliich cannot be simulated, no real success in 
tlic literature period is possible. 

Tlierc arc, howevei’, ways in whicli the 
teaclier can also give practical help. He can 
Jink up literature with the child’s own writing. 
Writing is a craft, and the craftmanship of 
lilerature can be better understood, even by 
young cliildren, if they themselves have 
attempted autliomhip. To insist on correctness 
in giammar, punctuation, or spelling is to 
stifle at birth whatever there may be in the 
child of the creative approach to writing. We 
want him to be able to express himself in words 
that have power to stimulate, to excite. Let 
him write, then, and the more his power in 
writing grows, the more obvious it will be to 
him that order, exactness, and clarity are 
necessary. He will come to realize that what 
may be called the "good manners" of writing 
are not without use. 

The Child's Environment 

Earlier on it was mentioned that the child’s 
environment should not be overlooked when tlie 
Ejiglisli syllabus was under consideration. In 
his daily life such things as the radio and the 
cinema play an increasingly imporhint part. 
However much wc may deplore the way in which 
tliese influences are used by the public, however 
much we may criticize the standards they set, 
we must remember that they are part of the 
environment of us all: they are influencing 
many of us day by day, How are we, as teachers, 
to make use of and to adapt these influences? 
Eacli teacher will find his own solution to this 
problem, depending on the situation of his 
school and on tlie background of the children 
he Icaclrcs. The writing of radio stories and 
plays for imaginary radio performances, dis¬ 
cussions of and visits to films that the Icaclier 
has selected, the comparison of a film with the 
book from which it Iras been taken— these are 
some of the more obvious ways in which oven 
young children can be brought to apply certain 
tests to the familiar enlertaimnent of every 


day. Literature is a living force: it is not 
something bound in books, a mystery to be 
enjoyed and practised by the few. It must, if 
tiic child is to feel its power, enter into his life 
as he lives it day by day. Literature deals with 
emotion expressed in words; so do the theatre, 
the radio, tlie film, and the teacher of literature 
neglects at his peril these modern forces. The 
problem is great; to state it is not to solve it, 
but merely to ensure that it U not overlooked. 

Drama and Teaching 

"The value of dramatic work has long been 
recognized." This is a sentence from the 1931 
Report on Die Primary School, But even 
though as Jong ago as 1931 tlie value of such 
work had been recognized, it is doubtful if the 
dramatic instinct in children has yet been fully 
developed in our schools, It enters naturally 
into the everyday life of the young child. 
Much of liis life is lived in a world of make- 
believe, and, without in any way encouraging 
an "escapist" attitude, we lose a heaven-sent 
opportunity of furthering our educational aims 
if wc neglect this desire for acting. To go, for 
example, into a classroom which has been 
transformed into a sliop, to watch the small 
shopkeeper conducting hi.s transactions in a 
serious and absorbed way wliilc his young lady 
customer, transformed into a life-like imitation 
of her mother, buy^ tlm liouscliold goods witli 
shrewd discrimination—lliis is to realize the 
|)o.s.sibilities of tlie drnmatic inetliod in arith¬ 
metic. This is true education, To the chitdron 
this is real life, and they learn with much leas 
effort because their imaginations arc captured 
and tficir real selves arc released. In nearly 
every aspect of school life wc may allow this 
desire for make-believe to find an outlet, with 
results that will often surprise the experienced 
teacher. Drama is usually associated with the 
English period, but the dramatic method in 
activity work, in History, Geography, Religious 
Knowledge, and even, as wo have seen, in 
.'Vi'ilhmclic, can give life and reality to our 
teaching. 

It has already been mentioned tliat an 
excellent method of following up a narrative 
poem is to dnunulize it —or certain part.s of il. 
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Tin's can be done either by iiiiiiie or by the tisc of 
worfis with actions. Ballads lend Ihcinselves 
readily to acting, and children become very 
eager to take part in this type of work, 
Dramatic work is discussed more thoroughly 
in a separate section, and methods of bringing 
life and reality into such work arc dealt with 
in the "Activity Methods in Teaching 
Literature.’' 


Conclusion 

One of the aims of education is surely to 
enrich life, to put the child into touch with 
sources of power, inspiration, and consolation, 
The teacher of literature by the very nature 
of his work can do this, quickening the child's 
imagination and bringing life to the classroom- 
life more adiindantly. 



ACTIVITY METHODS IN I'EACHING LITERATURE 

■' iVa gel the mailer in proper perspective when we remember that iirjcLs are, hlmUy, malcors or niakati-;, 
to use the. old Scots equivalent. Not only in fnelry, then, but Oi literature gfiwallv, in mnlheniutic^', 
science, geography, history, and all school aclivities, the pupil istabca maka. a ctea'ar, a doer. 
he is to have the joy op discovery, of emlive df/itiVY; he is lo be snlLs/ied with the travail of his own mul." 

" We can all agree that, especially in the early stages, formal insliuclion ought to occupv a place sjih- 
ordinate lo the child’s awn ptirposiac aclivily."—V^\iCiViimvoiiK (ir JinucArioNAL TiiKmcv 


T he above quotations give point lo the 
idea with which most teachers in Junior 
Scliools will be familiar—that activity 
methods should be increasingly used in the 
teaching of young children. We know that oiir 
teaching is wasteful and inefficient if we stick 
too closely to tlie method of “chalk and talk." 
Children are individuals; each one is at a 
different stage of development; each one needs 
individual attention. With large classes in tlic 
Junior School it is impossible for us to carry out 
freely the ideas and methods we know to be 
right, but we can at least break away from the 
system that condemned diildrcji to sit hi- 
activc for long periods in uncomfortable desks. 
What were these ehildren doing? Sometimes 
tlicy listened, more often ilieir tlioiights wan¬ 
dered and they dreamed of a release and a 
happiness not to be found in school Sometimes 
they road or wrote and occasionally tlicy were 
freed from their desks to “drill" or to play. 
But they knew that the shades of the prison- 
house—the classroom—would close about lliein 
again after a brief period of frvndom. Those 
teachers of not-so-long-ago had failed to rcalizr. 
the fiindamental fact that children learn best 
when they are themselves actively engaged in 
their own education. This idea is the foiiiidation 
of what wc now call “activity" methods, l)ut 
what might be more reasonably called common- 
sense methods, 

In her hook, Activity in the Priniayy Scbvol 
{Basil Blackwell), Miss M. Y. Daniels says; 
“These three words ‘Experience,’ 'E.vperiment' 
and '^^ct^vity' express the character of Junior 
School work better tljan any otlieis, ami it i.s 
through these three channels that Junior 
children build up a lasting body of knowledge 
and develiq) powers of rea.sonijigamlan iiitiuiring 
attitude of mind which Llaiy will never lose," 


How can we introduce activity inetliods into 
Eitevatuve. teaching? Several suggesLions for 
giving iulcrc'.st and realily tn the work will be 
given, but it is well to iviiiciiilier that whatever 
methods we use, it is the pei.soiuility and the 
pcisonal interests of the teacher wlikh will he 
the greatest factors in bringing ai)out that 
quickening of the imagination whicli wc liave 
agreed is to be one of the main cniK iif our 
teaching. 

How to Deal with a Story Jor 
Older Jiniior^ 

When a book is being taken with tlic whole 
class, is it suflicicnt to read and discuss tlic 
story? Tliore are .sure to be worjls, iiiciilent.s, 
descriptions which iiro oulsido the experience 
of the child, and there is danger that much 
enjoyment and rniicli value may In; liwl. 
Suppose we arc taking the alwas’.s-i^cpulur 
'I'rcasme Island with a group of Imy.^; in Hie 
Uqj class of the Junior Sehool If llm cliildren 
have copic.s they read part of llio .sloiy LIkmu- 
selves and part is read by tlu; teacher. If the 
class is not .supplied with copies then the 
Icachcr reads cither the wdiolc book or selcrlcd 
passages linked by liis own luinatioii. it is 
obvious tluit the boy-s will not want to leave the 
book when the reading is m^er. DjjpoUuiutics 
for acting arc many and then; is little dillicnlly 
in getting the children to select .scenes for 
dramatization, SIucli of the dialogue can la* 
taken direct from tliu text and useful work in 
])lay-writiiig can be found in ntteinpts to invent 
additional dialogue wlien; it is ni'eded. 

But bef«)re drainati/'.ilinii takvs placr. it 
might h(! advisalih; to let the class illusliale any 
parts of die shny that appeal lo lliein. I'lu' 
leucher will lie kept biisv la'liiiiig lliein to pmw 
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details of coslumG, reconstructing a scene, 
providing material for liistorical detail, and In 
general filling in the background to the story. 
The finished illustrations might be put together 
to form a frieze of the story, or they can be used 
for individual books the boys may make. 

Some boys will be eager to make models and 
ill this particular book there is a wealth of 
material How much real enjoyment there 
would be and how greatly the value of the 
reading would be enhanced 1 If, for example, a 
boy lias been one of a group whicli makes the 
good ship if ho helps to recon¬ 

struct the light at the stockade, and if he has 
studied and discussed a large model of the whole 
island, there can be no doubt that Treasure 
Islatul will be to him, not only a book, but an 
experience. 

A warning must be given against carrying on 
these activities for too long a period with one 
book, The teacher must be sensitive to the 
atmosphere of the class and it is his job to 
realize when the children arc becoming bored. 
When this happens it is time to change over to 
another book or a fresh topic. Young children 
will work intensively at drawing, acting, model- 
inaklng for short periods, but they are apt to 
become tired of an idea fairly Cfuickly. 


Making a Book 

An alternative follow-up to the reading might 
be the making of a book by the children them¬ 
selves. Here is a suggested method— 

1. The teaclicr sliows to the class a large map 
of an imaginary island which he has made 
himself. Discussion follows on the purpose of 
the map, what features it should show, what 
ceTtain symbols mean, and so on. 

2. The children draw their own maps, being 
encouraged to invent names, to introduce 
individual features, and to make their maps as 
exciting and as well-produced as possible. 

3. The map being finished, the story is now 
written. There should be absolute ireedom for 
the child. No fear of relribulion because of 
bad spelling, handwriting, or grammar should 
hold back the author from giving his best to the 
story. K the approach has been right there 


will be a strong desire from every member of 
the class to produce a good result. 

4, Illustration at appropriate places in the 
story should be encouraged, and here again 
there should be no insistence on a high technical 
standard. 

5, The map, the text, and the pictures being 
finished, the final stop is to bind the book, 
giving it a title and a suitable decorated cover, 

The results in one group will vary enormously, 
but each child will feel that a real job has been 
done and there will be a sense of achievement 
and a pride in the work that will be of particular 
value to the rather more backward ones. 

Give plenty of latitude with regard to time, 
One child may perhaps write a page or two and 
will quickly tire, while another will be prepared 
to spend several periods on the work. While the 
interest remains the work has value, but to 
cany on too long is to invite failure. On the 
other hand, however long or short the book may 
be it is wise to insist that it should be finished. 
There is no value in a task half done and we 
must beware in all this work of condoning a 
careless or slipshod attitude. Whether it be 
acting, craftsmanship, or anything else, we 
must make the children realize the need for a 
discipline which is imposed by tlie work itself. 
If it is worth doing, it is worth doing as well as 
possible, So we reach one of the main advantages 
of activity work in school—the gradual realiza¬ 
tion by the child of the need for self-discipline, 
He himself is responsible for the final success or 
failure of the task in hand; he cannot shelve 
the responsibility or blame any one else. This 
has nothing to do with the exedimu of the 
final result: all we ask is that a child shall have 
put into his work the very best of which he is 
capable. We do not ex^jcct from every child a 
high level of technical excellence, for even in 
one age group standards vary very much. 
Summing up, we must look lor two things— 

1. The job must be finished. 

2. The work must be the best of which that 
particular child Is capable. 

A Story for Younger Juniors 

Ill the lower classes tlic same activity metliocls 
may be used and the book that is being read 
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to ilic class may be tlie centre of miicli of the 
work. Let us imagine that Petey Pan is the 
book the class are interested in. For seven- to 
eight-year-olds the reading should be divided 
up; so that each section may be dramatized or 
■'played at” before the next part is read. 
Acting will be the basis of the activities, but 
''dressing-up” and the making of properties 
will give scope for a good deal of iiigeiuiity and 
invcntlvenesss on the part of class and teacher. 
Boys could concentrate on the making of the 
Wendy House, while the girls were responsible 
for tlic furnishing, the curtains, etc, This would 
give a natural introduction for the girls to 
needlework. In practice, the house would be 
the centre of a great deal of happy activity. 
There is nothing new in this. Many Infant 
Schools liavc made Wendy Houses and employed 
the methods suggested here. What is imporlanL 
from the point of view of the Junior School 
teacher is Llmt in the first year the same methods 
should be adapted for Junior childreji, tliough 
the activities arc more co-ordinated, more con¬ 
trolled, and lead to a more definite result, Tlic 
change from the freedom of the Infant School 
to the more ordered activity of the Junior 
School ought to be carried out with a minimum 
of disturbance in atmosphere and method, 
Abrupt and apparejitly jneaningless alLcratioJis 
ill the curriculum and the ordering of the day's 
work can result in unhappiness for the child, 
with the inevitable retardation which accom¬ 
panies it. Carrying out such a project as we 
have discussed, based on a book being read to 
the class, will make the children feel at homo. 
They will learn, without shock or distaste, 
that work can be fun; at the same time they 
are obtaining increased command of .skills 
which are necessary for future knowledge. 

If there seems to be a good deal of noise in the 
classroom there is no need to worry. Houses 
cannot be built in silence, and no real 
workman would remain seated in a desk all 
day! The activity should, of course, l)c ordered 
and purposeful and it will be if llie teacher 
has planned and prepared the work with 
foresiglit and care. It might 1)g licipful if we 
were to treat in a little more detail the method 
of dealing with a story in the first class of the 
Junior School. As an example we will take one 


of the "Sam Pig” stories by Alison Utticy. 
This one, "Sam Pig and the Hurdy-Gurdy 
Man," is taken from Chapter III of the hook 
Sam Pig and Sally. 

First, read the story to the children and let 
them make any comments they like on it. 
Next go on to dramatization. The story might 
be split up as follows— 

Scene I. Sam is sitting on a wall and drawing 
the things and people that pass along the road. 
Entrance of the Hurdy-Gurdy Man and con¬ 
versation between them. 

Scene 11 . Sam and the H.G. Man come to 
the Big House ajid go into the kitclien. Con¬ 
versation with Cook. 

Scene UI. H.G. Man goes along the road 
playing the Hurdy Giirdy and Sam goes with 
him, collecting money from passers-by in a tin. 
Most of them turn away, but one or two put in 
money. Conversalion between Farmer and 
Sam and the PI.G. Man, Sam leaves Ills /fiend 
asleep and takes the Hurdy Gurdy. 

Seme IV, Sam at liome. Convorsation 
between the Pigs and Brock the Badger. 
Brock puts new tunes in the Hnrdy Gurdy. 

Scene V, Sam returns to the barn and gives 
back the Hurdy Gurdy to the owner, who i.s 
surprised and delighted when he hears it 
play. 

Scene VJ. Man plays the Hurdy Gurdy 
wliilc Sam and otlier clhkiren dance to the 
music. 

Notes. The Hmdy Gurdy can be a portable 
giamophone. The actor could cither [uctcncl 
to turn the luuuUc of the actual gramophone or 
the tune could be played out of sight while the 
actor used a specially made one. Do not 
attempt to imitate the Irish brogue of the Cook. 
In Scene III there is an opportLinity to use 
several children as jiassers-by. The new tunes 
in Scene V would be indicated by i fresh record 
—very lively and gay. 

This is a blue outline of what can he a very 
jolly little piece of drnmi-dization. Tlie teacher 
will sec in tlie story ()l)vi(ius possilnlities for 
activities. I'or cxamiJle, in the first scone whore 
Sam in writing down all the things and the 
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people that pass alonR the road, he is supposed 
to draw, as [ic could not write. The class could 
do as ho does, idcnlilyiiig themselves with him 
and incidentally giving encouragement to tlie 
more backward writers. They could draw the 
cart, til*' "High-wheeled yellow gig" (some help 
Irom teacher here!), the "’ancient motor-car,” 
the farmer’s cart, the beggar, and so on. In 
Scene VI the music and dancing will suggest 
lurther rhythmic, work Lo some teachers. 

Most stories for young children can be treated 
in this way. Hy carrying out .such activities we 
are enlarging the child’s mental and physical 
experiences, encouraging invenLioii and adapta¬ 
tion, giving oppoitunitic.s for handwork, art, 
good speech jinrl—more important—l)ringing 
joy to our work, 

The School or Class Flay 

The ideas we have lieen discussing can be 
applied to most books taken with Junior School 
classes, and the teacher need never be at a loss 
for activities that will link up the English in his 
class with the rest ol the work. Tor example, an 
excellent project can be centred round the 
production of a school or class plaj'. Begin with 
the miming of simple action poems and ballads, 
either incUvIdually or in groups under a leader, 
fio on to the reading, writing, and acting of 
stories, and so to actual plays, some of which may 
be written by the children themselves. Their 
knowledge of and familiarity with wireless 
programmes can also be used and mock broad¬ 
casts of plays and of Children's Hour, variety 
programmes, dialogues, etc., will cause lively 
discussion and produce interesting results. 
In all tliLs, speech training will find a natural, 
though not obtrusive, part and many oppor- 
tunilies for helping to improve written and 
spoken English will occur to the teacher. 

In the field of practical work, the making of 
model stages with figures of plasticine or card¬ 
board is not beyond the capacity of young 
children and there is much real training, as 
well cLS enjoyment, in the planning, decorating, 
and painting of the model stage and its scenery. 
With tlu! older Juniors, it miglit bo possible lo 
include .some very elemenlary work on lighting 
and there U certainly a cliance lo introduce 


here measuccmeiil, simple area, costs, and so 
bring life lo the arithmetic, 

Should there be a theatre in the neighbour¬ 
hood, a visit would show the children that the 
ciuema is not the only form of entertainment 
possible; and even at Primary School level, 
some comparison of the two arts might be 
possible. Another visit " behind the scenes" to 
see how things work would round off an exper¬ 
ience which might have valuable long-term 
results. 

So we should come through miming, writing 
and acting plays, building inodel theatres and 
settings, and visiting theatres, to the actual 
production of a class or school play. Choosing 
or writing the play, selecting the cast, finding 
jobs for everyone, making properties, scenery, 
and costumes would lead up to the final produc¬ 
tion. Everyone would feel tliat something 
real and worth-while liad been achieved and 
the child’s sense of satisCacUon would react 
favourably on his general attitude to school 
life. 

In all this the child lias been actively engaged 
in his own education. 

Pageants and Tableaux 

Other ways of using the dramatic instinct 
arc in the pageant, which combines literature 
ami history, and the tableau. A keen young 
Icacbor was able to produce beav\tiful effects in 
a scries of Nativity tableaux, with the enthusi¬ 
astic co-operation of children and parent.s, 
Tlic children quickly grasped the spirit of the 
activity and there was no need for constant 
insistence on the desirability of a reverent 
attitude. There was a natural dignity about 
their work, and the actors who formed the living 
picture.s. the readers who linlccd together the 
various scenes with appropriate verses from 
the Bible, the members of the choir, and the 
youngsters behind tlie scenes all felt that they 
liad been privileged to help in a moving and 
satisfying e.vperiencc, The nalural beauty of 
the groupings, the singing, the glory of tlie 
Bible worrls—all ensured that .such a venture— 
whether we call it lileraturo. Scripture, or 
drama-was well worth the time spent on 
prcparaluin. 
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Puppetry in the Teaching of 
Literature 

An activity that lias quite rightly found great 

favour in many schools is puppetry. Its advan¬ 
tages arc many; it presents ideas and scenes 
witli simplicity and directness; it is a craft that 
can be adapted for work with children of almost 
any age, from the Infan t School to the Secondary 
School; materials are not difficult to obtain 
or to handle; the child who is shy in front of 
others can be heard and not seen; it can be of 
use in many subjects; and, finally, children 
accept it without question as an activity worth 
pursuing for its own sake. 

Puppetry can be used in literature teaching 
ill a natural and attractive way and many ideas 
will occur to tlic teacher, The acting of scenes 
from books is an obvious choice, but a warning 
should be given that not every book is suitable 
lor adaptation for puppetry. Nothing would be 
gained, for o.’iainple, by using puppetry when 
reading the book already meiiLioncd, THas.i\re 
Island, Dramatization in this case could be 
better done by actual actors. It should be 
borne in mind that puppetry may often be the 
second best choice, for actual acting l)y the 
children has a value that puppetry cannot give. 
But, to take another example, what deliglitfui 
little scenes could be made from one or two 
incidents taken from Dickens—Oliver Twist 
asking for move, or scenes from Dothcbny.s 
Hail! 

Characters wliich are suitable for puppets 
must l^e rathei' larger iJian Ji/c; Llicro inusL be 
an idea either of caricature or of fantasy. 
Scenes from Peter Pan or Alice in Wonderlaitd, 
could be used; While and the Seven Dwarfs 
and similar fairy tales lend themselves admirably 
lo puppetry. But modern stories for cbildrcn, 
in which the characters are very much like the 
people ol everyday life or are a personilication 
of the child's natural desire for action and 
adventure (for example, the "Biggies" Books) 
—such stories are not vSnitablc. 

It is wise to kec(i puppetry scenes .sliort and 
bear in mind that the activity does not lend 
itself, any more limn does draiimlizulioii witli 
young childvcii, to many words wiLli litlhs 
action. 


Iliere are various ways of making puppets, 
I’or Juniors, glove puppets are the most suitable, 
as they are easier to make and to handle. 

Books and Libraries 

Whatever methods are introduced into our 
teaching, it must be constantly kept in mind 
that literature i.s cojrlajjicd in books, and it is 
vitally important that we should see that 
children in the Junior School learn to love and 
Lo use books, to realize that a book may be the 
doorway to delight and lo knowledge. A child 
should know wlierc to find the books lu* wants 
ill his class or school library and he should know 
also that his local library can lielp him when tlie 
school porliaps cannot. With the problems of 
reading as a .skill wc arc not here concerned, 
thoLigli it may be worth while to say tlml it is 
useless lo expect ti relaided child of riiiu* or ten 
to make much progress if he i.s asked to carry on 
vvitJi an Ldanl Reader, There i.s jiced for tiro 
type of book in wliicli the matter and illustra¬ 
tions arc suited lo the actual age of tlio child, 
thougli the words and language are adapted to 
the reading age. 

Running the Library 

Class and .school lihrarios .should contain ii 
wide range of books. Tlicre should be every 
type of .story and tlm book.s should bo nrraiigcd 
attractively. Too oflcii the das.s library ha.s 
consisted of one or two rows of tattered, tlogs- 
eared book.s, , *^ 01111 ' \villi jjo back.s arranged 
without order or .system on the hIicIvcs, Why 
not make it tlie lesiionsibility of om; or two 
chitclrcn in turn to look after the library, to 
exainiiu: the hook.s and to report lo the teacher 
when repairs are needed? Simple repairs might 
be done in the liandwork peiiod, while the 
Secondary School would rlijubtless be willing to 
help when the repair.s were too dilTicidl, In any 
case, cliildroii slioidd bo taught at all stages lo 
care for books and to lake a |)ii(h-‘ in their 
librai’i’. J'bi.s pridi; will come moj'e leadily' if 
the eliiUli'en liave been responsible hir choosing 
the laioks thcniseh-es. Miss Daniels, in the 
hook alreiuly nu'iilioned, .-Ic/n'i/v in the Priniarv 
School, gives an accoiml of lioiv pupils in a 
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certain school carry out an activity of this 
kind— 

Since U\e cliiUlrcn arc drawn from each class, tUc 
wliolo age range is represented ami books suitable for 
endi age are selected. The cliildrcn are given, complete 
freedom to look at the books on the shelves and stalls; 
they ask the shop assistants for any help, for example, 
the price of a hook that appeals to them or whether a 
articular book is available, or where certain types of 
cioks arc to be found. A few cliildrcn may flit about 
Irom shclt to shell without really oxamiiiiiig the books, 
but in general Llio children select carefully, judging 
lint only by the appearance but by the content as well. 
The Icnclicrs give giiidanco and help, drawing the 
children's ftltcnlioii lo items like suitability of subject- 
mailer, print, price, and so on. V/hcii a book has been 
chosen, the child takes it to the Head lilastcr for 
approval. A lew questigns are asked lo make sure 
that the child knows wlial kind of book he is selecting, 
and then tlie final decision is made. Sometimes a child 
will carry a book rovmd with him and ask lime after 
time that it should be added to the purchases, and the 
look of pleasure that conics over his face when at last 
consent in given indicates the real interoat in books 
tliat the visit arouses. Tiiia practical approacli to 
literature atlmuIntOB rQa.dlng throughout LiiQ sclvool, 
and the ehildrm nre beginning Ic limi lo books as (heir 
chief source of informalion md as an enjoyable hobby. 
Nut the least exciting part ol Die oxpcaitlon is the 
wrapplug up of the books into two or llirco parools, 
and there is considerable rivalry as to who shall carry 
them back to school, The visit is rounded off by a 
cup ol tea at a cnf6 bclorc Iho return joiirnoy. 

It has been thought worth while italicizing 
part of the above in order to emphasize that 
here, as in other activities, the fact that the 
children are themselves doing the work has 
made all the dilTei'encc between apathy and 
eager interest. 

How diffeieiit i.s this kind of approach from 
the days when the "library books” were given 
out, and, even if the child had little or no interest 
in the book he received, he was expected to 
read it through to tlie end before he could 
change it. 

Hooks and the library period should stand 
[or enjoyment and W'lien children are allowed 
to select their own it must be obvious that the 
books mean more to them. Gradually certain 
tastes will be revealed, and it M’ill be of great 
interest to the teacher to find out and to 
tabulate Ihe books in order of popularity. 

If a room can be spared to house the library, 
so much the better. A few tables and chairs, 
suitable pictures, an atmosphere of restfulness 
and quiet—these things all help to give tlie 
right altitude to books and reading, and the 
patient, sympathetic teacher who is never 


academic or falsely "high-brow'' about books 
will soon notice the increasing desire of the 
children, for the reading period and the way 
in which that period is used with enjoyment and 
growing taste. 

The system of classification should be simple. 
Some schools use coloured labels; yellow for 
animal stories, red for adventure, blue for 
school stories, and so on. Others use a simplified 
number or alphabetical system. Whatever 
method is used will help to train children to 
use the Juvenile section of their local library, 
wliich should be visited by parties from school 
at regular intervals. The Librarian could no 
doubt be persuaded to visit the school to give 
advice on the aitangement of books and to 
talk to the children about the library and about 
reading generally. There would thus be fovrned 
a friendly link between school and library that 
might last through the Secondary School period 
and continue after school was over. 

There should be some definite plan for Lhe 
uses of the library periods, and children should 
become familiar with the resources of a library. 
For Junior School pupils there might be three 
ways ill which the library could be used— 

1, For enjoyment, when books would be 
chosen and read without interruption or 
comment. 

2, For reading and discussion. The teacher 
would invito suggestions as to books to be 
included, discuss books and authors and rend 
extracts. The aim of this period would be to 
attempt to widen the children’s ideas on reading 
generally. 

3, For finding information. For example, if 
a pupil is to give a lectuiette he should be shown 
how to find the books he needs and should be 
allowed free use of the library for preparing 
and writing up notes of his material. Tlie 
room should often be used in project work and 
one of the advantages of this method is the 
habit of independent inquiry fostered in the 
young worker. 

Properly used, the library period.? can be of 
great value. Few more important tasks await 
the teacher to-day than that of trying to give 
such opportunities in school for the devcloiimcnt 
of some powers ol taste, discrimination, and 
judgment, 
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T he following poems will be found suitable 
for children who have just passed tlie 
transition stage, They should now have 
an instinctive feeling for rhythm. 

The Moon 
B y E. L, Follen 

Although this poem is longer than Christina 
Rossetti's, it is in every way a yoimger poem, 
and should be used to encourage observation. 
It sliould precede Christina Rossetti's. TJic 
child’s excitement, surprised admiration of the 
clianged moon of which she catches sight 
luifixpcctcdly, her wonder at the reflected light 
in her nursery arc embodied in every Hne. The 
last verse is a child's thought, it rings true, 

The teacher should do no more than convey 
tlie emotion of the child to her cliildren. That is 
the great thing in this, as in all lyrics. Clear 
expressions of the different phases of tlie moon, 
the different shapes and degrees of liglifc, and 
the twinkling star belong to a different category. 
These should be correlated with Nature study 
as objects of observation. Here they are meant 
to be associated with the emotion of the child. 

Is THE Moon Tired? 

By Christina Rossetti 

This is a very beautiful little poem 8 lines long, 
in 2 verses. Read sympathetically and convey 
the emotion felt by the poet. 

1. The poet is touched by the spectacle, tlie 
pale moon half hidden from our sight by her 
"misty veil." 

3 . The moon moves on her way even as 
the Witcher speaks; sympathy, an emotional 
tliouglit, is expressed in— 

"She scales the sky from cast to west, 

And takes no rest." 

3- Before the coming of the night Ixow pale tlic 


moon is I Papery white. Before dawn, she fades 
away. 

Tlie poet manages to convey a restrained 
emotion on her part, and an awe-inspiring silence 
in the sky, where the moon moves so sound¬ 
lessly, "She fades away I" and for a moment wc 
are dumb and still, "Rs she tired? ” 

If the poem is taken at just the right lime, the 
Icaclier cun add, "Shall wc have a good look at 
her to-night and sec what we think?" 

Silver 

Uy \V. i)B 1.A Mark 

This is a beautiful study in silver. The moon 
walks the night, silently indeed, but with no 
suggestion of weariness. On the contrary, she 
is a Power. Slowly walking tlic sky, she trans¬ 
forms with her silver liglit dove-cote and thatch, 
tree tops and kennel into stiionge objects of 
wonder. 

Hints for Rending. The mental attitude is 
that of being present at a miracle; the atmn- 
.sphero is rare, strange, conipdling quietude, awe, 
and wonder. 

In spite of the accented opening syllablo in 
most lines, the poem is written in stately rising 
dissyllabics. Take as your guide the slow and 
.stately progrcs.s of the moon, "Silver” is a 
wonderful study in rh)’lhm. 

The children should shut their eyes and 
"dream" the picture. 

(This poem is quoted in full in the section 
"Additional Poems,”) 

In March 

WoHnsWOHTII 

It slunild be a comfort to the teacIuT to take 
a poem like Wordsworth's Spring Song with a 
class. There is no temptation to n.se a dictionary. 
Expression is slraightfoiward and the dii tion 
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simple; but more than this, sound as the obser- thing. Let them memorize the lines that please 
vation is. there is something that transcends them.. (This poem is printed in fullin the section 
observation, sunictliing that cannot be placed or “ Additional Poems.”) 
defined—sometliing qualitative. 


(fl) The green fields sleep in the siui. 

(/)) Like an army defeated 
The snma hath retreated. 

(c) There's life in the fountains. 

(d) The rain is over and gone. 

It is spring; tlic world wakes and rejoices. 
“Tiicro's life in the fountains,” Everything's 
alive I I am alive and so are you. 

Convey the emotion of joy in living to your 
clas,s. Let them feel the emotion that animates 
these lines from the first to the last. 

Let them feel ''dancey''—and there is no surer 
way of doing this than to take the poem 
rhrthmicaUy, if it vs worth it. This is. It 
begins — 

The cock is troufin^, 

The stream is fiowing, 

The small birds IwiUer, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green fields sleep in llte sun; 

Each verse consists of lo lines; 4 luies are short 
with just 2 rising dissyllables; these are followed 
by a line of 3 riamg measures. Then come 4 
more short lines and a last line of 3 risijig dis¬ 
syllables. Do not change those 3 foot lines into 
4 feet, Keep the pace up by not prolonging the 
silence unduly after "sun” and "one.” 

Monotony is avoided by tlic arrangement of 
the sounds in the rhyme scheme. It is an 
arrangement, not a haphazard medley. Bring 
out the rhyme soimds, 

The unaccented syllabic at the end of each 
short line makes it less short, by giving us more 
sound; we get all the bustle and life of spring. 
The long lines arc memorable. The teacher 
should not be satisfied until the children catch 
the movement, until they beat the long line 
after short lines, until they feel the design, and 
repeat the words as they move. 

Nothing more sliould be done witli a poem 
like this, The children have felt it; that is the 


9- Year-Olds 

The Rivals 

What is the prosaic gist of this poem? At 
dawn, when tlie poet was singing a song about 
dew and wind, a bird upon a tree sang too; his 
song also was about dew and wind. The poet 
sqys he did not listen to the bird, because it 
was not singing to him; it sang prettily, but he 
himself was singing just as prctdly. 

The difference beliveen this and the poetic 
account. How different the poetic record is! 
The poem is essentially a song; it sings itself, 
and you sing too; it dances along and carries 
you off with it; it "sets you in tunc " for listening 
to melodics heard and unheard that ring througli 
the world, and for getting on with tlic business 
of art—creating, building up. Bird songs are 
wonderful, luid jioets are wonderful, Init we, 
too, hav e songs to sing. 

1 heard a bird at dawn 
Singing sweetly on a tree, 

That the dew was on the lawn 
And the ivind ivas on (he lea ; 

Bni 1 didn't listen to him, 

For he didn't sing to me, 



This is only the first verse; but it is enough 
to show that the power of siigge-stiveness is a 
more subtle thing here thiui in the prose account. 
The thing, as e.xprosscd here, means much more 
than it seemed to mean. The poem tolls us a,s 
distinctly as if we had been present at tlie scene, 
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tliat the poet was "all car" for the bird’s song, 
He even looked up. He knew what every note 
meant in that song of dew and wind, and de¬ 
lighted in its sweetness. He felt his kinship witli 
the bird. Were they not singing tlic same song ? 
But he looked at the bird and the bird looked 
at the world, Here is the unusual touch, the 
mark of individmlily. 

The Music, Let us examine tire naturc of the 
music ill order to make sure that we are not 
losing half the melody. 

A delightful effect is fell if we realize that lines 
such as "Singing sweetly on a tree," "But I 
didn't listen to liim,” "I rvas singing all tlie 
time," "Just as prettily as he" are lines of 
three feet, not four. Taken thus, the reader gets 
the right movement of the verse, captures its 
'sprightliness, deepens the happy effect instead 
of nullifying it. 

Initial long syllables like "Sing," "That," 
"And," "But," "I," in "I was singing all the 
time," and "Just " increase the musical effect 
if riglitly interpreted. They must not be slith¬ 
ered over; on the contrary, their notes must be 
heard; a certain duration, longer than the 
negligible unaccented syllable that follows them, 
must be carefully given them, but they do not 
bear benis. They should be interpreted as true 

anapaests; y u__ "Are thu | sa a rose." 

Pace (lud Tone. The pace is set by such tri- 
/ _ / 

syllables as: "That tlie dew," "And the wind,” 

/ 

"As lie sang"; i,c, quicker tlian the rising ( 1 i.s- 
syllabic, '*—. The tone is light, delicate; not 
frivolous, but witli a suggestion of the poet’s 
own delight at hearing the bird; he is tnoved by 
its song. 

"About the dew" is a foot of four syllables 
substituted with success in the general move¬ 
ment. The whole beautiful sound design is 
perceptible if we listen for the effects indicated 
above, and convey them as we read, Repetition 
and reiteration with .slight clianges mark the 
rhythmical purpose. 

I was si)igiiig all the time 

Just a.s' prettily as he, 

/ / / 

About the dew upon the lawn 
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The Bee aud The laowEu 
The bee buzz'd iip in the heat, 

”I am faint for your honev, my sweet." 

The flower said, "Take il, my dear. 

For noxo is the spring of Ihe year, 

So conic, come!" 

"Hum!" 

And the bee buzz'd doxm from the heat. 

And the bee buzz’d up in the cold ; 

When the flower zvas withered and old. 
"Tliiveyou still any fioiicv, mv dear " 

She said, " It's the fall of the year. 

But come, come !" 

"Bumr 

A nd the bee buzz'd off in the cold. 

Tennyson. 



Ill tills poem we find a delicate subject, 
beautifully expressed, but not "too beaiitiful to 
tliink about and talk about." What are the 
element,'} that the jioet has unilied into this 
beautiful whole ? 

1. The prosaic gist, the hard fact that the 
eye sees, the thing we may all see though we 
lay no claim to imagination; a ])iece <if infor¬ 
mation that we may enter in our notebooks in 
Nature study. 

2. The happenings of .spring! How different 
from those udien winter is near! Out of this 
contrast, the imaginative mind ovulve.s a story. 
In spring and warmth, the llower lias much to 
give and all that the bee seeks ; in chilly autunm 
the flower lias nothing that the bee prizes. 
Thence comes a change of attitude, the bee 
buzzes off, the withered llower stays. 

The poet’s iniiul dwells 011 bee and llower; 
they become to him such vivid entities that lie 
seems to hear them speak; and what he half 
hears ami half creates, he gives us in dialogue 
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bearing the impress of bee and flower nature; 
true, in short, to natural fact, There is a great 
difference between the prosaic gist and the 
poetic record. The poet has not stopped short 
at the bee’s revolutions outside the flower. 
He has a vision of a hot day, imagines the 
different effect on bcc and flower—tlie bee faint, 
the flower, rich and sweet with honey that 
restores; he licars the bee’s wooing, tlie flower’s 
welcome, ending with— 

"So come, comcl’' 

and the bee's triumphant, ecstatic, long-drawn 
out ''Hum-in-m-m." in acceptance of the invi¬ 
tation. 

The poet’s vision reaches out beyond this 
happy spring lime for bee and flower. Autumn 
is here, the flower is witliercd; ivhcn the bee 
buzzes up seeking warmth and refreshment, the 
withered flower confesses that 'tis the fall of 
the year, but still invites the bee; "Come. 
Come!" "'rhe fall of the year," liowever, 
reminds the bee that the flower's day is really 
over; she liasii’t the honey he seeks; why 
linger? So he buzzes off in the cold. 



The little s/ory is told effectively; both de¬ 
scription and dialogue give the impress of tlic 
action. Besides these objective elements we 
may perceive the poet's oivn regret for the passing 
of things, the passing of love, and youth, and 
even of the old order which "Giveth place to 
new." Verse like this needs only to be read 
tinderstandingly, it speaks for itself, 


lo-Year-Olds 

When the children reach this stage they can 
do more with a poem, as is shown in the detailed 
account of a lesson on " The Forsaken Merman,’’ 
The class are helped to feel the beauty of con¬ 
ception and of rhythm, by discussion and bj' 
clramatic treatment. 

Treatment of “ The Forsaken 
Merman ” 

One of the reasons why this poem charms 
children so irresistibly, is that it is addressed 
primarily to them by a poet who understood. 
The sorrowing fatlier makes an appeal to which 
only his children, more liclpless indeed tlian he, 
but sharers of his sorrow and his hope, could be 
expected to respond; he colls upon them to 
play just thepart that children play instinctively, 
a lutural role. It is true that the merman knows 
the children to be a lilccly means of winning the 
beloved Margaret back to her "Red gold 
throne in the heart of the sea"; and he is sure 
that "childrcji’s voices should be dear"; but 
these are thoughts rightly attributed to the 
adult mind. The child’s sorrow, the quest that 
a child may share, the magical home in tlic 
dcptlis of the sea wlierc strange toys for children 
abound, and the comfort that a cljild may give— 
these make their appeal. 

The poem is understood best, and helps the 
children, perhaps more surely tlian any other 
poem in the language, to make true progress 
when it is approached in several ways. 

1. By tire teacher’s reading aloud. 

2. By tlircc or fom methods which all come 
really under the dramatic heading, but differ 
from each other iu the demand they make upon 
the child, and the immediate purpose they 
serve. 

Hints Jot Reading 

The teacher reads tlic poem through in order 
that the children may receive the impression 
that only the finished work of art can give. She 
must choose her lone very carefully ; for the first 
section is, of course, not the begiiuiiiig of the 
story. The happy life under the sea, the motlier's 
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return to tlie little wliite-wall’d town, the mer' 
man's searcli, are all over; Margaret is found, 
but slie keeps her eyes sealed to the holy book, 
she is deaf to the cries of the mor-children. 

Section I. The mood to be convcj'ed in the 
first section is sorrowful resignation, with a 
slight cJiange at— 

Now my brothers call from the bay. 

Ahw the great winds shoreward blow. 

on to "toss in the spray”—these lines de¬ 
scribe a cause for liaste, and should not be taken 
at too leisurely a pace. The singing quality of 
the last lines of the section must be "got over" 
to the class— 

Children dear, let ns away, 

T/iis way, t/us way, 

Section II. But "springs eternal . . 
and the merman begs the children to call tlicir 
mother once more, So, turning back toward 
"the white-walled town and the little grey 
church on tiie windy shore,” they— 

Call once yet , 

"Mother dear, we cannot stay I 
The wild tehite horses foam and fret," 

The "ret” of Margaret must be given ils 
due promineucc; it rhymes with "yet" and 
"fret,” it is the important sound, The singing 
quality of these "Margaret” lines must be 
rendered so that the children, wheji they recite 
the lines, will no longer say:" Margrit, Margrit." 

Section III. The merman can do no more; he 
knows that she will not come though they call 
all day. The emotion here is hopelessness, 
despair. 

Section IV, Despair is still the note but 
lightened by reminiscence of the happy life 
under the sea. Was it yesterday? 

Section V. Reminiscence merges into liopc. 
('■ Call yet once,") 

Section VI. The merman feels tlicir doom. 
"Calliio more." 

Section VII. A different note, joy but a 
quavering joy, a divided happiness. The luunan 
point of view is less simple tlian the sea-king's. 


Margaret sits at her wheel— 

Singing most joyfully .... 0 joy, 0 joy 

but she remembers witli— 

A sorrow-clouded eye 
And a heart sorrow laden. 

The voice is pitched higher fur tins section. 

Section VIII. Altlrough the merman hears the 
sigh from a sorrow-laden iieart, lie knows that 
the mortal has made her choice. 

Section IX. But tlie kings of the sea will keep 
faith for ever, 

When clear falls the moonlight . . . 

Up the creeks wc will hie . . . 

We will gaze from the sand hills, 

At the white sleeping town ; 

At the church on the hill'Suie^ 

And then come back down, 

Singing : There dwells a loved one , . . 

This perfect song, tlic vaw to be faithful fur 
ever, is to be rendered softly and rhythmically, 
with the decision winch marked beat sounds 
can convey. 

The teacher's appreciative rending, as de* 
scribed, may be followed by a form of miming. 
The children feel for appropriate nctlon-s and 
gestures as they proceed, falling back on sheer 
rhythm when the lines sugge.st no other move¬ 
ment to them. 

Children and Icaclicr say the lines, the tcadier 
listening intently and correcting intonatioix and 
rhythm, while tlie children attempt different 
gestures, Tiiis is a collective rendering of tlio 
whole poem with excellent upi)ortunities for 
individual children witli ideas. Tlie teacher will 
gel all the suggestions for graceful and appro¬ 
priate actions she needs for the two or three 
awkward ones 0/ her little dock, by watching 
the class, when they are feeling their way- They 
are happy in "eiidlc.ss imitation” of actions, 
endless repetitions of the lines tin-y arc inter¬ 
preting; so at the very wonst the scejilical can 
take comfort from the fact that the children are 
becoming familiar witli o/ie 0/ the iiULsterplece.s 
of the language. At the best, im-ntiil growth 
accompames each effort at iuterprclaliuii; the 
imagination is developed and improved as min<l 
and body are occupied with beavitiful imagery. 
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not in one line, hut in line after line of perfect 
rhytlimical movement; linally, under tlie liappy 
influence of the poem for a sufficiently long 
period, the children arc transported into its 
atinnsphcre, first impressions are deepened, and 
they know, by intimate experience, tlic joy of 
"a thing of Iwauty." 

Dramatic Work 

The children now consider the story, the real 
beginning, the middle, and the end, with a view 
to arranging scenes for acting. This makes an 
excellent lesson if the tcaclicr is absolutely 
familiar with the order of events and can place 
dll answers given. "Nol that docs not happen 
now, it happ;;nH iinmecliately after the point I 
warvtl” '‘No, we had that at the beginning.” 
There .should be no vagueness about this kind 
of lesson; answers must be on the spot; if an 
action suggested doe.s belong to the series of 
events, it is good work to help tlic clflld, when 
the time coiiicb, to place it. "You sec, Mary, 
where your point comes? Von arc much too 
soon,” nncl so on. It Is a tremendous leap for¬ 
ward when the cliilclrcn find the first thing that 
happened in "The Forsaken Merman,” It is 
by siicli moments as these that the way is 
prepared for advanced considerations, in the 
Senior School, of "The artist’s management: of 
his material.” The children become familiar 
with tlio thing here; they will discuSvS it at a 
more mature age. 

The children weigh events, consider which 
fall into groups, which remote statement can 
be linked with otlicrs, which so-called scenes 
can really be acted. There is a connection 
between the clear tliiiiking of this process and 
that of paragraph structure. 

The Scenes: Thinking Out the 
Story 

Scene /. Under the Sea. 

The material for the first scene is foimd in 
the Section V of the poem, that containing the 
luies— 

Once she sal with yon and me 
On a red gold throne tn the. heart of (he sea 
And the yoimgesl sal on her knee, . . . 


Down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sighed, she look’d up through the dear 
green sea ; 

She said, "/ must go . . , 

'Twill be Jiaster-lime in the ivorld—ah me! ” 

The merman said—■ 

" Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sen 
caves." 

She smiled, she went up .. . 

Where is this taking place} The description 
is given in Section IV. 

IVe heard (he sweet bells over the bay 
hi ihe caverns where ive lay, 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam . . , 

deep down under the surf and the swell of the 
sea. 

Scene II. Slill Under the Sea. 

How inucli time passes between Scenes I and 
II ? Wc do not know, for the mernran caimot 
measure time, He only knows that it is very 
long, 

The material for the scene is found in Section 
VI—that containing the line “The sea grow.s 
stormy, the little ones moan.'' 

The merman— 

“ Lotig prayers," I said, ” in Ihe wortd they 

Come." 

Ami they rose through the surf, climbed up 
the beach "to the wliitc-wall’d town,” thence 
to the churchyard, where they gazed through 
the leaded panes at the folk within, The people 
within the little grey church are not seen, except 
by those wlio peep through the panes. 

The inermaii, looking in, calls— 

‘‘Margaret, hist! come quick we are here! 

Dear heart" (7 said) " we are long alone . . ." 

But Margaret will not look at them. "Shut 
stands the doov,” 

There is an alternative. The scene might be 
imagined as opening with the church, the priest, 
and the folk at their iirayers, Margaret visible 
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to the audience, but 'v\'ith her eyes not sealed 
to the holy book, Then, a long way off, the 
spcccli of the merman; then the mer-pcople 
appear climbing up the beach, and go through 
the churchyard, We, too, see Margaret sitting 
by the pillar; and as the merman calls, Margaret's 
eyes, wandering before, perhaps remembering, 
become "seal'd to the holy book," 

Where is all this taking place ? It is rather a 
question of giving tlic dullest children an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak, for even they wax eloquent. 
They km'w. 

Scene III. On Land, not Far from the Church. 

This scene follows immediately on the second. 
The material is found in Sections I and II, the 
opeJiing lines of tlic poem, down to wliere the 
iner-children call— 

Mother dear, we cannot stay I 
The wild while horses foam and Jref. 
Margaret I Margaret I 

and one line of Section III— 

Come, dear children, come away down, 

And as they make their reluctant way down 
the beach, Margaret escapes and enters a little 
house, "in the humming town." 

Scene IV. 

About to plunge, the merman and the children 
hear a voice that they know. They creep back 
toward the little house " in the humming to\vn,'' 
and sec Margaret singing at l\er wheel. 

They hear her joyful song. 

Margaret within, tire sea people without. This 
material comes from Section VII. To it, we 
add Section III, 1 .23. It is Margaret's song that 
makes the merman say— 

Call no more, 

She will not come though yon call all day. 

Come atvay, come away. 

As they go they sing the beautiful song with 
which the poem ends, 

l^he Setting 

The settings for the different scenes may 
provide an invaluable stimulus: Where were we 
then? Where are we now? Was it night or 


day, stonn or calm? By tiiis time, even if the 
children did not read very well at tire beghuring, 
they are eager to have the text of this poem and 
will make good use of it. When they finally 
decide that suclr and such a setting could not be 
reproduced and should not be ntlempled they 
have grown tremendously, for they have been 
perusing the text, weighing the text, listening 
to the text in order to come to a decision. One 
of the most effectual ways of approach to 
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The Forsaken Merman 

(J/. Ariwhi) 

Ilut, cliildrcn, at niitlniKht, 
rVlicii soft llic winds Mmw. 

When dear falls the iiinfinlii’lil, 
Wlien spriiiij-Uilcis arcluw; 

U’JiL'ii sueel airs ciojk' si'aivMiil 
I'rdni liCvilhs slarreil uilli lironin. 
And liiflh rocKs llmnv iniklly 
Oil tin; lj|anch(<l s.iiids a 
l'l» llie still, lilisU’iiiiiR luMdu s, 
U|i llu' cu'i'K', we will lile. 

Over LaiiSxS <if hrinlit siM-wia il 
The el)i)-Llili' leavis ilry. 

\Vi' will R.ize, fi'uiii Die s.iiuMiilK, 
At Ihi' wliile, slccpiiiR Inwii; 

At tli'‘ I'lim'i'li ciii llic lilllsuli - - 
Aijd llii'ii niiiii' li.n U down. 
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literature is this enthusiastic discussion of the 
selling with the idea of acting the scene in the 
near future. Children forget the perfurinance 
and plunge Into talk ahout scenery and prop¬ 
erties. finger o]i text; and the reasons they give 
for doing without, and imagining the landscape, 
or accepting an}' kind of makeshift, are always 
instructive to the teacher. 

Selection of Cast 

Now who are the people wlio play parts in 
this story? We must choose a merman. First, 
what sort of pcrstui is the meriuan? What kind 
of thing has he to say? Who will do that kind 
of part best ? The childrcji listen to two or three 
candidates, select the one who gives a rendering 
nearest to the standard just established, and 
reject luartlstlc renderings; this training proves 
invaluable when the rhiklrcn act the scenes. 

Making a Frieze 

Tlio children think out a scries of pictures, 
scenes for a frieze of “ The Forsaken Merman," 
In the art lesson they carry out suggestions 
suitable for them with their limited attainments. 

The Final Reading 

The children sit quietly and listen to the poem 
as planned and perfected by the poet. This is 
an imijortant step. Tlu? reading should con- 
tmue without intcmiptioia as at the beginning— 
wlien the narrative was first introduced to the 
children. 

Report of a Lesson on '^The 
Forsaken Merman 

I, Circmmlances. The teacher had read the 
poem, tlie children had mimed it through; they 
had also illustrated a scene in previous lessons. 

z. hUrodMclion. She told the children that 
she wUvS going to read the poem in sections 
to-day, not straight through as she did two 
days ago. She wanted them particularly to 
notice at what point the narrative began—the 
first thing wc were told. There, was an interest¬ 
ing digression about llic advantage the poet 


enjoyed over the painter. "The poet can tell 
us more things,” "he can make us hear as well 
as sec,’' "he gives us beautiful words”; "he 
can make things move, they don’t just stand 
still"; "the poet gives us beautiful rhythm"— 
these were some of the answers readily given 
by the class. The teacher then made her point. 
"Yes, and tlicre is this I Tlie poet can begin at 
tile end if he likes I Think of that, for he is able 
to tell us first just wliat lie tvishes us to hear 
first." 

3. "Listen to what Matthew Arnold tells us 
first," She then read— 

Come, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and aivay below I 

Now my brothers call from the bay. 

Now the great winds shoreward blow. 

Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 

Now the wild while horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away I 
'rhis way, this way. 

4. Questions. What docs the poet make us 
see? Merman and mcr-children, waves, wild 
vs'hite sea horses. 

What does he make us hear? The voice of 
the merman, 

How is it that we imderstand him? The 
merman's voice is like a huniEin voice. 

What other sounds must be heard by those 
standing by the sea looking at wild white horses, 
etc, ? Listen while the verse is read again. 

"We hear winds." "Yes," said the teacher, 
" the sough of the winds." Other children con¬ 
tributed: "the roar of the tides," "the plash 
of waves," " the hiss of spray." 

5. Children given an opportunity to do some¬ 
thing. "Now let us try to reproduce those 
sounds." The teacher divided the class: 3 or 4 
were to bias, 3 or 4 to make the plashing of the 
waves, half a dozen the roar of the tides, a few 
a low booming noise, and the rest different notes 
of the wind. Tlie result was effective. The 
children practically knew the section after 
reproducing every detail of the storm. 

6. The teacher now read Section II— 

Call her once before you go — 

Call once yell 

In a voice that she will know; 
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"Maygaretl Margaret I “ 

Children's voices should he dear 
[Call once more) lo a mother's ear ; 
Children's voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again I 
Call her once and come aivay ; 

This way, this way I 
"Mother dear, we cannot stay! 

The wild whits horses foam and fret." 
Margaret I Margaret! 

7, Questions. Who is speaking ? What do we 
learn from his words? 

[а) "That the mother is on land." "No, we 
don’t know that yet," said the teacher. "That 
they have lost her.” 

(б) "That her name is Margaret." 

(c) "That they have been calling her a long 
time." " How did the line about children's 
voices go?" asked the teacher. The next line 
is "Surely she will come again}" At the help 
given by the rhyme word the riglit answer came: 
"Children's voices, wild with pain." "And what 
do you think that means ?" "They were scrcam- 
ingl" "Well, they were, I think, on the verge 
ol tears." And so on. 

8, "Listen while I read Section III. It is 
very short," 

9, "What do we learn from this?" (Here 
followed questions.) 

(rt) That the mother is on land. 

(6) That she is in a wliite-wallcd town. 

(c) There is a little grey church. 

(d) They have come in search of Margaret. 

(e) She does not answer when they call. 

10, Repetition and Visualization. "Now I 
want you all to repeal the two lines about the 
white-wallcd town and tlie little grey church on 
the windy hill, Tliey come several times in 
order to mark and paint tlie scene for you. Shut 
your eyes, and remember to follow the rhythm : 
you must show despair jji your tones." 

One last look at the white wall'd town 

And the Utile grey church on the windy shore. 

Tire ciiildren repeat these lines until they have 
caught tile rliytlun. They know the lines by heart. 

11, Teaching the Children to Use their Books. 
The teacher then made tlio class look in tljeir 
poetry books for the description of life under 
the sea and Margaret’s story. 


"We have been looking at the white-walled 
town, (a) What docs the poet talk about next ? 
Describe what happened," 

(i) They were lying in the sea caverns. 

(ii) A far-off silver bell sounded, 

[b] "Wliat did the sea-pcople think of this 
beU? Did they like the sound?" "Yes, they 
caUed it * music.'" 

(c) WJiat ajiinials do the little mcr-children 
sec every day and perhaps play with? 

fi) Tlw sea-beasts in their pasture ground. 

(ii) The sea-snakes that "coil and twine, dry 
their mail, and bask in the brine." 

(Hi) "Great wlialcs (that) come sailing by , 

(rf) Wliat was Margaret dtiing when they 
heard the bell? Who can give me the two lines 
describing the bell? Look up I See if you can 
remember them. 

By collective contributions they get the two 
lines and iotU not forget tlicm. "Now what was 
Margaret doing} Read me the exact words from 
your books." 

(«) "What did Margaret say? What do we 
learn about her from tliis? ” 

"She wasn't a real mermaiden; slic wfis like 
us." 

The teacher added quietly: "Yes, she had a 
soul as we have." 

(/) "Wliat do we learn about the Merman 
from what he says? Is he rough? Does ho shout 
at Margaret ?" 

(g) "How long liad Margaret been away 
before they set out to find her? Look at the 
last line ol each of the .sections before you. Read 
it aloud." 

Children dear, was it yesterday 

He is so unhappy that he has lo.st count of tinu}. 

(A) "That is how we found them on laud 
when the poem began, When the poem opens 
have tlicy found Margaret? 

" I will read the next section aiul then I want 
you to tell me exactly what they did from the 
time they left the sea to the moincat when they 
found her." 

(The an.swers are in Section VI.) 

Did they go right away when the imriiian 
said "Cali no morol"? 

Was it Only what she did iu cluircli that we 
hctir about? There wa.s .something alujut a 
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spijidlc. Yes, but look in your books and find 
out. 

Is Margaret happy or sad? This was a trap 
rjiiestion. Some said one, some said the other, 
one voice said "Both." Yes, she was in a joyful 
mood and in a sorrowing mood. 

What made her glad? The class gave varu)iis 
details which the teacher summed up as "all 
the luiiuan things." 

What made her .sad? "She remembers lier 
baby," "The little incrinaidcn with golden hair 
that she was combing," were two of the best 
answers, 

"Memory and hniging," said the teacher. 

Whero will the iner-pcople go when tliey 
leave the town ? How docs the sea look when 
you are at the bfdtom and look up? The part 
we see from the land is tiicir ceiling. 

.*1 ceiling of amber, 

.4 pavement of pearl. 

"Now repeat the words of their .song with me." 

Here came a morlal, 
littl failhkss was she! 

And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea. 

Now we know the very beginning of the 
story! "Here came ..." What words tell us 
the real end? "Alone dwell for ever ..." 

So wc may imagine them at midnight still 
climbing the beach in the light of the moon, up 
to the white-walled town, and going back sadly 
to the sea. Once there, they .sing. 

''(‘live me their song ..." 
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"]\'he-n clear fulls ihe muindight” 


''The Nightingale ” 

This poem of C. Rossetti’s is introduced for 
the 10 -i- children in group C. 

How many of the class have heard a nigh in- 
gale? Where? When? 

Suppose you wanted the nightingale to sing, 
wliat is the most beautiful way you can think 
of expressing your desire ? If you wanted some 
one with a be.iutiful voice to sing , . . ? 

This is how one poet .says that she longs to 
hear the Nightingale, 

The teacher reads the whole poem, that the 
completed thing, the finished work of art, may 
make its appeal. A.s she reads she conveys the 
longing in the first stanza, the atmosphere of 
moonrisc, when everything is silent, sweet, and 
pale. 

She "gets over" to the class the note of 
excitement iji the fir.st two lines of the second 
stanv.a, when the poet prays the moon to hasten 
imd mount the sky, so that the nightingale may 
wake. After the second line comes a striking 
cliaiigc. The moon ha.s wakened the nightingale, 
and it begins to sing. As soon as it begins, tlic 
poet cries— 

Let silence set ihe world in tune 
To hearken to that word'less tale 
Whichwarblesfrom the nightingale. 

While the enchanted poet listens, regardless 
of time, the skylark begins. The listener looks 
about her ajul secs that it is not yet dawn: the 
lark is too early. So she make.s an appeal to 
the skylark; and the teacher tries to get the 
terms of that appeal over to the class. 

O herald skylark, stay Ihy flight 
One moment, for a nightingale 
Floods us with sorroiy niirf delight. 
To-morroio thou shall hoist the sail, 

Leave us to-night the nighlingale. 

The teacher tells the cliildrcn that she i.s going 
to read the piiem again that they may enjoy 
its music and its form. 

As the children have been trained, and arc 
being trained, to recognize sound designs and 
enjoy their discoveries, they li.stLMi. 
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Considerations for the Teacher Only 

The teacher must convey the design to her 
listeners, She must make them hear three verses 
oi five lines, rather an unusual scheme, They 
cannot hear time-lines unless they hear also 
tlie ends of tlie lines, which sliould always have 
a certain prominence. Rhyme helps consider¬ 
ably here, and the class will certainly welcome 
the recurrence of a note, once sung. 

The rhyme scheme goes thus; sing, gale, 
thing, pale, gale, or a, h, a, h, h. 

"Nightingale” ends the second and fifth lines 
in all the verses, so that each stanza is linkctl to 
the others. 

The measures go smoothly, with the relief 
of substitutions. The four rising dissyllabics in 
each line are made to express longing, pleading, 
and .something approaching a rebuke. The first 
substitution is in the third line of the third \'cr8e. 

"Floods us with sorrow and delight,” where 
" floods ” Is au apparent monosyllabic foot. The 
second is in the last line. 

A number of sonorous words, used as vm- 
acccntcd syllables, add much to the sound 
scheme of this little poem. Such words as 
"come,” 'TIse,” "lark" arc every whit able to 
bear beats as we know. Used as they are, tficy 
steady the verse, and help to establish the atmo- 
S])here of thought and deep emotion. 

The sunrUe wakes the lark io sing. 

The ntoonrise wnJics the nightingale. 

Come darkness, moonrise, everything 
That is so siloit, szveel, and fale, 

Come, so ye wake the nightingale. 

Besides the repetition of ''nightingale,” 
"wakes ” comes three timc.s, and will be found 
once more in the second stanza. "Come'' 
occurs twice, but only in the first verse; " moon' ’ 
is another link between I and If, etc. Thc.sc 
repetitions make for simplicity’, 

Alliteratio]! plays a part in the melody, c,g. 
"Make haste to mount, thou wistful moon,'' 

These arc all part of the wonl music; they are 
not only a chnnn in themselves, they are signi¬ 
ficant—a guide to subjcct-niiitter, to dotail-s of 
the picture. 

But there are rarer touclu's than these in the 
expression of tiic poet's Lliouglit. 


lilake haste to mount, ihou wistful moon. 
Make haste to teakc Ike nightingale: 

Let silence set the world in tune 
To hearken to lhai wordless tale 
Which warbles from the nightingale. 

Look at the suggestive line— 

Let silence set the world in lane. 

Let the world leave off its chattering, its noisy 
business, Be still, so shall you lie in tune with 
the nightingale’s song, so hear it and cnjdy it. 

Listen to miothcr rare suggestion- 

0 herald skylark, slay thy Jlighl; 
and yet [mother in tlie clo.siiig linos—• 

To-morroiu thou shalt hoist the .■^ail; 

Leave ks io-night Ihc nighlingale. 

The lark, herald of the morn, when the now 
day really dawns will take its upward flight, 
ns a ship hoists its sails. Xl’hen doe.s a sliip 
hoist .sails? [N.B. "Tjic}’ hoisted tlieir sails on 
Monenday morn."— 5 iu Patrick Sfiems.) 

With these points in mind, the teacher reads 
the poem tlic .second time. If lire teacher kiiow.s 
thc.< 5 e things they will inficfciLcc her hitci'jircta- 
tion as she roads, IIcto, cis cJsewlierr, knfjwlcdge 
Is power, 

Suggested Procedure 

1. ( 3 i/tfs/fo«is. (n) Wliat is the c'mcition (the 
feeling) exprc.ssed in the poem? . . . Yr.s, and 
it is genuine, true. 

(/)) Wiiat is the prosaic fact, llie prosaic sub- 
a,'? it «’(/uld to the lUiiniagiijative ? 

2. Heading. Listc]i while I read il again tliat 
we may capturi* the mood of llu! jxiein and 
forgot pro.saic facts, I.isteii to the rhythm too. 

3. fixplanulions. There iire two 1 irtliiu'e words 
used in a beautiful way but with iimisitcLl incau- 
ing.s. Can y’ou toll jno jniy word tlj.'il .strnrk 
you thus? I.ook at the te.\t. . . . 

The leacliiT imust see tluit the class ends by 
understanding ''herald,'' ''sot the worhl in 
tune,” "hoist the .sail.” 

4. Mifsic of the ler.'ic-and Us Pidtetu. Did you 
like its music? Ju.sL show me the inovoimnL of 
its rhythm. Notjusl aline, but ii win do staii/a-- 
5 line.s of .\ rising <lissyll:il)i('s. 

5. The linal riMiling. 
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\i-Year~Olds: The Lady of 
Shaloit'*: iMroduction 

f This poem is a fantasy beautifully conceived 
ajid perfectly carried out. The story is the 
deliberate invention of the poet, who creates 
arbitrarily, as his central figure, the only kind 
of character that could move naturally in, and 
fit perfectly, the dream world he creates for her. 

The teacher'll introduction depends on the 
children’s knowledge of Arthur's Knights, the 
Kound Table, and of Lancelot in particular. 
If she knows that they have read and uirder- 
stood such stories, she may choose to introduce 
"The Lady of Shalott" by questions calculated 
to focus attention on the Round Table and its 
code, those knights whom the lady sees riding 
two and two in the magic mirror, " loyal knights 
and true'': and most admired of them all, and 
by them all, Lancelot. 

'Hie teacher must certainly know Malory's 
account of the ideal knight; it is simple, 
slraiglitforward, lucid, and persuasive; it meets 
her present need. 


Lancelot, tub Ideal Knight 

Thou wert the courtliest kuight that ever bare shield, 
and lliDii wert the truest lover among sinful men Hmt 
ever loved ivoinaii, and thou wert the kindest mau tliat 
ever striicU with sword, and thou wort the goodliest 
person that ever came among the crowd of knights, 
and lUou wert the meekest man and tlie gentlest that 
ever ato in hall among ladles, and thou wert the sternest 
knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in breast. 

What docs Tcimyson make Arthur and Gareth 
say of this knight ? 

And the king — 

” Make thee my knight in secret ? Yea, but he, 
Our noblest brother, and our truest man, 

And one with me in all, he needs must know"; 
to which Gareth replies— 

"Let Lancelot know, my king, let Lancelot know, 
\Thy noblest and thy truest." 

And when Lancelot, following young Gareth to 
protccthim,mistook him for the" Evening Stax,” 
their common foe, and fell upon him crymg; 
"Stay, felon knight, I avenge thee for my friend 
. . Gareth, "At one touch of that skill'd 
spear, the wonder of the world, went sliding dotvn." 

A whole lesson might be spent proRtabiy in 
preparing the way for "The Lady of Shalott”; 



Fid. q 

"That ever struck with sword" 
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it is wortli it, In such a preparatory lesson, 
iilustrations of the different parts of a knight's 
armour could be shown: shield, baldric, greaves, 
helmet, and feather; while such terms as blazon 
should be explained by appropriate contexts. 
Cmdoi must he wade familiar. 

In the spelling Usson words such as galaxy, 
shaiJop, sheaves, churls, ambling, mis^ance, 
expanse, mused, and musing could be dealt with ; 
during tlie previous weelc, a picture of barley 
and rye growing miglit be put on the wall; 
in a b^lad lesson, no nialier how long beforehand, 
the children sliould tliink about "a bow-shot" 
In connection with Robin's arcliery or with 
Locksley in Imulioe. 

There cannot be too much preparation if 
the children's minds are to be open to receive, 
eveji in part, the beauties of a masterpiece. 
But the preparation must be tactfully managed; 
ivords and phrases should be merged into other 
lessons where "spade " work is confessedly done, 
hut tlie immediate aim, understanding of the 
masterpiece soon to be presented to the class, 
not so much as hinted at. 

If the way has been prepared as indicated 
above, the teaclier's course is clear. " The poem 
Is called ' The Lady of Shalott,’ and it is about 
the Lady of Shalott, but Lancelot comes into 
the story. We shall see Lancelot as we have 
never yet seen him, Listen!" A very few simple 
words will introduce the poem adequately. 

The Next Step : Hearing the Poem 

The teacher reads the poem through. This 
rule is accepted so generally tliat discussion 
seems unnecessary; and yet many teachers con¬ 
fess that some classes, in no way bored by 
literature as a rule, do not react, as autlioritics 
take it for granted that they will, to poems like 
this, and even to "The Pied Piper,” Ojxe of 
these latter failures was .followed up closely, 
and tile mentality of the children was watcJicd 
in other lessons. The obstacle to appreciation 
here was undoubtedly language; every other 
word, in wliat seems ordinary plirasing, was a 
difficulty. A given word is new, it is followed 
by words not new perhaps but with a shade of 
meaning that is puzzling, and so on. What is 
worse, the difliculty is cumulative. 


TO LITERATURE 

Tlic teacher can mend matters if, in set Ian- 
guage periods on the time-table, the class study 
and practise the mother tongue. They should 
learn (i) to recognize words denoting actions, 
liowevcr extraordinary they may seem. (2) to 
attach epitliets distinguishing words, attributes, 
to tlic right persons and things, (3) to have an 
increasing working vocabulary. 

Verbal difficulties peculiar to a given poem 
should be cleared away beforehand, and in her 
own reading the teacher should remember the 
disabilities of the cliiidren, and deliberately 
think out ways of "getting the poem over,” con¬ 
sciously, but not self-consciously, interpreting, 

Hints Jor Reading 

The teacher, before reading the poem to the 
class, should become well acquainted with cer¬ 
tain points. 

The theme is developed and completed in 19 
stanzas of 9 lines each. These stanzas are linked 
by the two most prominent lines, the key to 
the whole—the fifth and the ninth, eg,— 

Skimming down io Camelol 
The Lady of Shalott . . . 

Flowing down to Cameloi 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Ill each verse we arc reminded in plain terms 
of the link between Camelot and Shalott—a 
mystic luik, but tliat need not trouble us here. 
Life comes and goes from Camelot to Slmlolt 
in every verse except one, tlie first of Part III, 
wlierc bold Sir Lancelot, the flower of chivalry, 
in his sole person, embodies Camelot, 

The rhyme scheme centres round "Shalult” 
and "Camelot”; it goes aaaaBccoB. It i.s 
ivritten thus because the reader oiiglft to feci tlie 
poem flowing to the "li" lines. The poet guides 
Hs toward tlicjn by sound ,'iikI by scjise; follow¬ 
ing bis eloquent direction, wc should make lor 
these two sliort lines a.s points of rest, as goals 
attained, througliout tlie poem, 

/ / / 

" The Lady of Shalott " is a lino of three beats, 
"of” must be given the value nf an accented 
syllabic in time, in poise, ikjI in jmring loudness. 
Compare it with another ia.st line sucli as 

"Bcsfde remote Shalott,'’ and yon will get its 
movement. 
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Tak(? [)i!;uitifiil I'lr.st stanza of Piirt III and 


oxainiue it. 

/I liow-sholfrom her howcr-eavcf^, a 

He rode between the barlcyshctives, a 

The snn came dazzling thro' the leaves. a 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves a 
0 / bold Sir Lancelot. 13 

A red-cross hnighl for ever kneeVd c 

To a lady in his shield, c 

That sparkled on the yellow field c 

Beside remote .Shalolt. B 


Til-. JiiiiiiaRi'inent of tlio lUtli and iiintli lines is 
ainonti tho signal rhytliinical tiininpli-s of Toiuiy- 
son. The iirocoding liiu'.s travel to tliat wondorfiil 
sliort line— 

OJ hold Sir Lancelot. 


In every verse, whether it be gra^'C or gay, 
heavy or light, slow or liiiiTicd, the points of 
rest never cliaiigc; they ai’c always the two short 
lines of tlic stanza, tlie fifth and the ninth. 

It is obvious, then, that the I'eadcr who reads 
the text as if it were prose, and ignores this vital 
point, is fai’tlicr than she thinks from the spirit 
of the poem. 

Tone 

“ Tlie Lady of Shalott ” i.s a fantasy. Tlic story 
is free of time and place, free of the bonds of 
reality except at one point to be indicated later, 
This being so, the poet, true artist as lie is, no¬ 
where touchc.s the decjis of gloom; we mislead 
oursclve.s if v\'c think four grey walls and a 



Fig. in 

" Out upon the wharfs they came, Knight and Inrgher, lord and dame.' 


The following throe take on tlieir right move- funeral are to wear the pall of actual life. The 
merit only when the reader looks ahead and sees four grey walls "Overlook a space of flowers'’ 
in that line a cuhninalion. the funeral ha.s as its accoinjninimeiits, jrlunies 
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and ligMs and music; and these are "magic 
sights" that the Lady of Shalott deligJils lo 
weave in her endless web. The tone is never 
gloomy, not even at the end, Wc take our cue 
from Lancelot— 

Bill Lancelot mused a liltle space; 

He said, "She has a lovely face ; 

God in his mercy lend her Grace, 

The Lady of Shaloll." 

Part 1 . The tone of the opening stanza sJiould 
be quiet and convincing, showing that Cnmelol 
exists. Creators of fantasy are always pailicniar 
as to detail. With "the people gazing where the 
lilies blow ’' we awaken cariosity about the island 
there below, " The island of Shalott," 

The second verse continues to establish tlic 
Island with its willows and aspens; we rear the 
four grey walls and four grey towers, awakening 
curiosity in oux hearers, which deepens when 
we come to The silent isle that embowers the 
lady. 

Real barley and rye, real fields and lilies, real 
willows, and now real barges trailed by real 
horses I But how heavy the barges, how slow 
the horses, how heavy and slow the rhj'thin 
sounds, bearing out the sense, reinforcing it. The 
shallop, in comparison, belongs to fairyland. 
These lines are lonched very lightly and witli a 
suggestion of mystery which deepens with tlic 
following lines, 

In Part I! the niystcrioiis tone ccmtiniies, but 
there is neither gloom nor horror, Tlic web U’ith 
colours gay is tlic keynote, 'T .im half sick of 
shadows” should come as a surprise. What will 
liappcn next ? 

The most brillirmt words form the design. 

In Pari III the reader delights in the perfect 
description of the perfect knight, Gladness rings 
in e\'ery note so that the contrast in the last 
stanza of the passage is perceptible to all; she 
left the web, she left the loom. 

In Part IV the reader's aim should be Uj 
convey appreciation of beauty and quietude. 
There is dramatic satisfaction, too. in the lady's 
coming to Camelot, a certain admiration for 
her presence of mind in writing her name on 
the prow, and, best of all, in Lancelot’s gentle 
tribute to tlic gleaming shape that lloated, silent, 
into Camclol. 


Ajter the Reading 

The teacher hopes that the children have 
received a clear impression of beauty in both 
matter and form; by a sympatlictic rendering 
she has conveyed to them the emotional tone of 
the masterpiece. 

The cliildren might be asked if there is any 
part they would like to hear again during the 
remaining five minutes, If the poem has really 
readied the children it i.s generally best to leave 
it alojic for tlio time being. Follow Die lead tlie 
diildren give liero, look at greaves ajid shickls 
and anything tlicy p]ep,5e, and tlion read Ihe 
part the majority would like, to end the lesson. 

But the teacher must come to grip.s wdtli an 
important poem like this at some time. There 
must be a certain amcninl of work calculated to 
prove how much has "got over" to tlic class; 
the discovery must be the basis of future Ivain- 
ing, Wliat they have taken in must be followed 
up, impressions made must be deepened. 

Part I. (i) If the cliildrcn can read well, tlicy 
might be asked to read it sUcnlly. It is a good 
device to tell them that the lesson will be on 
Part I, that It would be a Iicip if each girl would 
put a hand up when slic hacl reached the end; 
she would then be free to rc«rcad the passage, or 
to road on to the end of the poem. Tlie teacher 
can see in this way the average amount of tinu? 
required, and knmv when to .say "TinK’ is up." 

(2) The children close books, 

(3) Tlic teadicr annoimce*! that sIk* is going 
to build np Ujc* Jajiflscape i>n the blarkk'ard 
(ill words or in a drawing, eitlier will do), and 
that they must supply tlie details. What is the 
feature of tlic landscajie that it would be wise to 
begin with? Tlie river. If the teacher ciinniit 
draw, two long lines, diagram-wise, will do 
perfectly, "Say all the river lines while I draw, 
plea.se,” She prompts the clas.s if iiecessavy, 
but she gets thciii to repeat— 

"On cither side, the river lie," etc. 

" Why i.s tlie river .so important for our story ? 
Yes, butg/i'c me fines if you can - 

By the island in the river 
Plowing down to ('(iniclot. 

"M’lia.t i.s the nanU' of IIk' islaiwl , Y'hat is 
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the next important feature of the landscape? 
Yes. I-Iow many lines about Camelot can you 
remember?" One child puts the other right, 
the tcaclier listens for intonation and rhythm, 
certain lines are memorized in the most natural 
way. 

"What must be put on the island? What 
else?" "A space of flowers.” "Tell me one 
thing more about the island before we leave it 
—in the same rhyme scheme as 'towers/ 
'flowers.'" Tlic teacher gets from one child, 
and makes all repeat rhythmically and softly— 

/ / / / 

And the silent isle imbowers 
/ / / 

The Lady of Shalott, 

‘' Wc have the island down hero, Camelot right 
away in the distance there, hero is the river 
leading from ono to tlic other. What do we sec 
on the river banks ? Wlicre docs the road run ? 
WJiat trees border the river ? Have you ever seen 
a willow or an aspen? Here are pictures of both,” 

In tills way the teacher gets the people 
looking down curiously at the island in the river; 
the traffic in the form ol heavy barges; in the 
barley the reapers. ” And if we went in the very 
early morning we might meet with an adventure 
os the reapers did, What was that? " 

The teacher reads the section tlirough as a 
reward. 

Part II. The children might be asked after 
study of the text, or, if they read very badly, 
after hearing the teaclier read the passage again, 
to plan with chalk on a sheet of brown paper the 
figures or patterns and colours of the magic web. 
Blocked lines would serve the purpose quite well. 

The Lady of Shalott wove the scenes of life, 
but as seen tlirough the mirror: the highway 
winding down to Camelot, the river eddy 
wiiirling, the surly village chiu’ls, the red cloaks 
of market girls, a troop of happy damsels, an 
abbot on horseback, a curly shepherd lad, a 
long-liair’d page clad in crimson, and so on. 

As the children read out the answers, the 
teacher requires them to remember the original 
line, and sometimes demands the following 
lines, with the hint that they are "in the same 
rhyme scheme." 

The teacher reads the section tlirough. The 
class enjoy the rhythm. 


Part III. (rt) The class, with books open, find 
all the " shining epithets” that describe the sun 
shining on Sir Lancelot’s armour as he rode 
"Beside remote Shalott”— 

"The sun came dazzling . . . 

And flamed upon the brazen greaves . . 
"... shield that sparkled on the yellow 
field” 

"The geminy bridle glitter’d ..." 

"All in the bine unclouded weather 
Tliick-jcwcU'd shone the saddle leather,” 
"The helmet and the helmet feather 
Buni'd like one burning flame together," 

His brow "glow'd" in sunlight. 

His warhorse trod on burnished hooves. 

And so on. 

Having read and re-rcad the passage to find 
"one more/' and "still anotlierj” the children 
have made it their own. 

{b) The teacher takes the passage through 
with strict attention to rhythm. The cliildren 
are still more familiar with it, 

(c) She gives them time to learn the verse 
they like best. 

(d) She suggests they complete the passage or 
attempt any other passage in their own time. 

Pari IV. I. Let the children follow events 
here point by point, and become clear as to the 
story. 

2. What was the weather like? Describe the 
aspects of Nature indicated here, What season 
was it? Quote the melancholy lines. Take them 
rhythmically, telling cliildren to drag out the 
trailing words with heavy arm movements— 

The broad stream in his banks — complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining. 

Contrast the mournful chant with the early 
fairy song, 

3. Build up, children supplying the detail, 
and then quoting the line, the last scene of all— 
wharfs, knight, burgher, lord, and dame, to tlie 
last line, 

4. All tlirough the course the teacher should 
keep a vigilant eye on the art schemes for the 
class, and seize the happy moment when real 
correlation becomes a moans of true progress. 

5. Tlic little course of lessons should end with 
a final reading of the masterpiece. 
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'^fhe PoeVs Song ” {i\-Year-Olds) 

Tennyson's "The Poet's Song” helps a class 
that has appreciated Christina Rossetti's 
"Nightingale" to deepen, as well as multiply 
certain impressions. The poet in the latter was 
enchanted by the nightingale’s song; now we 
have an imagined and convincing record of what 
the bird might well think of human song, in¬ 
spired and aspiring. 

Tennyson's poem is suitable for older children, 
but it might be used to follow Stephens' "The 
Rivals” taken at a rather earlier stage, 

Can tlie teacher do anything to get this song 
over to the children? Is this one of the poems 
that can be followed up with benelit to the 
class, or is it best left alone? Much depends on 
how much spade work the teacher has done, 
preparing for other poems of the group in vvhicli 
this is placed. Anyway, let the teacher be sure 
that, if she leaves the masterpiece without 
comment, it 'Is by choice after reflectioji^ not 
because she cannot find anything to say, 
Resolve the poem into elements. Then is 
miimt of a kind. The poet leaves town and 
street, seeks a lonely place, and sings. The song 
Is so sweet that untamed things stay their 
wonted course to listen; most wondcrlul of all 
the nightingale, that "immortal bird," that 
sings of "eternal passion, eternal pain," pays 
tribute. 

Now if this were all we should not waste a 
moment more upon it. Not only is what the 
poet says a very different thing, but "by its 
fruits” we know the difference, There is a 
stimulus in, Tennyson's lines that gives us power. 
We see the strange thing he sees, and as he sees 
it, and feel, too, something like the emotion that 
lie felt in seeing and creating. 

What does the poet actually say ? 

The Poet's Song 
The rain had fallen, the poet arose, 

He pass'd by Ihe town and out of the street, 

A light wind bleio from ihe gales of the sun, 

A nd waves of shadow went over the wheat, 

And he sat hint down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 

That made the wild swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 
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This is the first verse. The rain had fallen. 
The rain is over; think of a rain-waslicd town, 
and then think of raiji-rcfreslicd fields in the 
country, You lift your eyes, but you might as 
well close them, for you are looking back to, 
thinking back to, and imagining a scene very 
different from the actual view, whatever it be, 
that is before you. This is the response that that 
one thought or image "The rain had fallen ” has 
awakened in you; you have your vision too. 

"A light wind blew from the gates of the sun.” 
Why a light wind? Is it merely a sound or is 
the word a genuine epWiel} Only a light wind 
would cause "waves of shadow” to go over the 
wheat and remain perceptible. Again the inner 
eye secs visions of long waving grass, and waves 
of shadow over the green, and the feeling of 
the present is lost in the emotion of the past, 
"Light” is significant. 

And while the poet chants "his melody loud 
and sweet" what do wo see ? A series of picinres. 
The wild swan in her cloud, the lark not rising 
but dropping down to the very ground at the 
feet of the solitary figure: tlic swallow tuniiiig 
his back on the fly, the wild hawk, forgetful of 
his prey, gripped in his talons, .staring at the 
singer. 'TJien comes the emotional thought, and 
it seems to come most fitly from the nightingale, 
singer of requiems— 

A tid ihe nightingale thought. 

‘T have sung many songs. 

But never a one so gay. 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away." 

This from the poet wlio wrote in ” In 
Memoriam ”— 

Ring out ihe want, the care, the sin. 

The faithless coldness of the tviies ; 

Ring out, ting out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand : 

Ring out the darkness of the laud, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Form 

This is a song. Time spent in hearing the 
whole melody is time well spent. What is the 
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secret ot its wonderful rliytlim by which it 
surpasses in exprossiveness and in suggestion 
any conceivable prose version? 

Tlic pause is used in these luies most effec¬ 
tively; it coincides with the completion of the 


Keep those even lines short; do not read them 
adding unconsciously a fonrtli silent beat—this 
would slacken the speed and lower the tcnsioiv, 
The poet means tlic short line to help in con* 
veying the heightened emotional level. 





image. "The rain had fallen/' "he pass’d by 
the town," "The swallow stopt/' "the wild 
hawk stoofl." 

There is no sign of effort or deliberate arrange- 
n'lcnt, and yet the scunds fall most melodiously 
on the car. Only Aoion, louiy cloudy down, dou/n 
(on his beak), town represent the sound that 
occurs most frequently, but they arc well 
separated from one another 

The rhyme scheme is uni\sual. The verse 
consists of eight lines, and the rhymes go thus: 
n b c h d h c 1); SC) that one sound occurs four times, 
wliilc the alternate lines arc unrhymed. The 
words at the ends of the linc.s should, ol course, 
be given their full prominence in reading; the 
ear has then the gratification of hearing the 
sound expected, or the .surprise of a new one, 
All the words that are given prominence here 
are sonorous and beautiful. 

The secojul verse has a change in .stnicturc. 

^ r* / 

T/ie swallo;c; stopl as he liutlled the fly 
/ / / 

The snake slipt under a spray (3 feet) 

The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
/ / / 

And stared with hh fool on the prey, (3 feet). 

etc. 


Pace 

Tlic song goes lightly and rejoicing is in the 
air. Is it not written in rising trisyllables? This 
measure indicates the pace—a most important 
point. There arc many sub.stitutioiis, all with 
happy effect. The dissyllabic opening of lines 
enables the reader to get a grip before she carols 
on:"Therain,""Hepassed," "Alight," "And 
waves," 

But the most remarkable effect of poise is 
given by the rhytUnncal tlisposition of such 
sonorous sounds as swan, drop, xvind, hawk, 
slipt: They are used as unaccented syllablc.s but, 
if rendered correctly, are the means of completing 
die melody, They should not be slithered over; 
neither should they be emphasized as if they 
bore beats. 

Possibilities oj the Song 

What the teacher may do with this poem is 
now apparent. 

I. Awaken emotional response, 

(a) Convoy the beauty of the song. The poet's 
strain is gay, rapturous. There must be no 
weary plodding in the teacher's interpretation, 

The tri.syllabics are taken lightly. 

(1)) Kemember tliid the full melody (\(‘pends 
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on liiws coiitfilniiip snmu-nus but unucoeuttHl 
sniinds. 

i'l light wind blew from (he galea of (he sun. 

Thai made the wild simi pause in her cloud. 

(c) Mark the final syllables of the line, This 
is the (eacher's pari: interpretation of emotion 
and rhythm, 

2. Comment on one or two points-—not more, 

3. Educe from the children the pictures to lie 
seen, the images that cuinc before the mind. 

Lit tlicm .shut their eyes and see the picture 
with the inner eye. 

4. A word of appreciation of the niglitin- 
galo’.s thought, Tonnyson'.s thought. 


5, During .some (uturc Lsson follow up tins 
poem by contrasting it with ChrisLinu Rossetti’.s 
aspiration, in "The Niglitiiigalc.” and again 
with Stcphciiii' "Tlie Rivals," or any other liird 
songs that invite comparison. 

N.H. All comments are made with the sole 
purpose of revealing the (juality of tlio nuuster- 
piece—genuine eninlioii perfectly expressed. 

f). Tlie wliole. ]mem should be committed to 
memory. 

7. The art lessiiii iniglil give oppoMunities nf 
sel(-exiir('s.si(»n. tin* jmem coutiuns promi.sing 
studies. 

8, (foh'riilge’s poem "Answer t" a Cliild’s 
Qiiestidn" is one, of thu he.st pomns to be taken 
witli this, to encourage thought. 



Tig. 11 

Ucadiig (he Rhvlhm of a Line y/4 fed in Falling Mcnsine 


Li’SHDiis in ilij'llini should he fjivi'ii to Juniors, willi f.imiliiir rliynvs; fui ii ri'iin: iin'ibiirt' llu'y lirnt iiinviinl. 
The teacher roads and thocliildron inloipiut llio ihyihin wilh thnrtiiiiiilsbidou- joiiiiiw iiiiiiicr|iiflint'lhi'rhymt‘ 
by words. 
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BALLADS 

The ballads move to a time, They are simple, l^aUad says "He's gien to her a silver 

full of action, dialogue, dramatic situations. wand.” 


1. After reading the ballad once, tlie teaclier 
should encourage the children to join in the 
refrain. 

2. Tlic dramatic mctliod should theji be used, 
even if the dialogue is brief. 

3. The children should tackle the ballad and 
.see how much of the mere narrative can be 
changed into scenery, properties, and action, 
aj\cl decide which verses must be kept verbal 
and left to "chorus,'' The aim is tliat they 
should know the ballad. 

4. It is always possible to make certain 
changes, 50 that indirect speech becomes 
dialogue; the dramatic method is the best way 
of showing the difference between "direct and 
indirect speech." 

'■ Tainlin ’'might be read twice, and left at that 
as a fairy story, but there are other methods for 
different ballads. 

'' Hind Horn " and " Thomas the lihymer ” 
charm children of 9. 

Kind Horn {<^-Year-Olds) 

1, The teacher reads " Hind Horn " tlirough. 
She tells the class to listen carefully, as she 
wishes them to choose the different characters 
and arrange the story in scenes. 

2, When she reads it the second time they 
/nfte if/» the half refrain alwid the beggar and What 
News I 

3, (a) What is the first thing that 
happened ? 

In Scotland there ivas a baby born. 

And his name it was called young Hind Horn. 

(6) What is tlie next thing wc are told? 

y / / / 

He sent a letter to our king 

y / / / 

Thai he was in love mih his daughter Jean. 

(c) How much time passed between those 
two happenings? Wliat are we told in the 
first two lines ? The baby is bom. Wliat is told 
in the next two lines ? He has grown up between. 
Hmd Horn is a young man. The ballads waste 
no time in unnecessary detail 


Suppose we could hear Hiiid Horn himself 
speaking to Jean, what would he say? 

“I give to you a silver wand 
With seven living lavrocks sitting thereon,” 

The ballad says: "She's gien to him . . 
if we could hear Jean herself speaking, how 
would she put it ? Z. 

I give to you a diamo 7 id ring 
With seven bright diamonds set therein, 
When this ring grows pale and wa^i 
Yon may know by it viy love is gone. 

(e) The very next verse says: "One day as 
he looked his ring upon . . .” 



Fig. 12 


"Where gat ye this, by sea or land, 

Or gat ye this of a dead man's hand? ” 
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Wliat happened after tliat last speech of 
Jean's? Children arc generally eloquent over 
the farewell and departure. 

(/) What did Hind Horn do ? ‘‘He left the sea 
and came to land.’' So he must have gone to sea. 

And whal happened ? This question is seldom 
necessary, as, having taken up the refrain when 
tlie lesson began, tlie children know it. 

And the first he met was an old beggar man. 
And so on, 

4- Worp requiring Thought. The teaclicr thcii 
gets the children to divide the story into its 
sections: I, The scene with Jeaji and tlie parting. 
H. Hind Horn's meeting with the beggar and 
the exchange of dress, etc. III. His arrival just 
in time to stop Jean's wedding, 

5. The teacher requires her class to make 
another kind of effort, On the slips of paper in 
front of tliem they write down the names of 
every person who plays a part in this story 
whether he speaks or not. 

Correction is done on the spot. 

6. Selection of Cast. "Now we are going to 
choose our actors." Great excitement is shown 
at this statement. "Which do you think is the 
hardest part to act?" Discussion follows. Then 
come reference to the text, and listening to it 
again while the tcaclier, free from self-conscious¬ 
ness, does her utmost to act the parts and show 
how difllcult the beggar man is, with his wilful- 
ncss and his touch of malice. 

"We want the very best Hind Horn we can 
get, so suggest two or three, they shall come out 
and read or say the part, and we'll choose the 
one most like Horn." 

By tlie time the parts are chosen the would-be 
actors know all the parts, In a very simple and 
natural way. the judgment of the children is 
being trained. 



I'lG. 13 

.1 Twelfth Century Shoe 


Sir Patrick Spem ( 9 - and 10 - 
Year-Olds) 

The teacher who proj>oses to take this ballad 
willi a class resolves it into itsclcmcnls first of all. 

1. It is a story and an excellent story. 

2. There is dialogue and of a spirited kind. 

3. The diction is simple, but tlicrc arc a few 
difTiculties, 

4. Tlie v'erse goes sniootldy, llic rhythm is 
marked. 

5. As the story is told. Sir Patrick is indeed 
the central figure, though other \>crsons play 
interesting roles. 

Were wc to .summarize the story to illuslnitc 
that Sir Patrick is indeed the central figure, our 
resume would run thus 1 Different personages say 



certain tilings to the knight, he reacts to these, 
and his characteristic (Ireihs bring about the 
denouement. This is the state of affairs in tliis 
particular ballad. Had Sir Patrick been a man 
of a different temperaincnt, cveiU.s would have 
taken a different tuni. 

6. TJicre is then the cla.sli of human teniiiera- 
nicnts (the men of Korroway and Sir Patrick), 

7. Tlicre is the war of the (‘leineiits against 
the sailor-knight as lie pursui's Ids impetuous 
way iu sjnle of the supiM natmal wauiiiig. 

8. There is the tragedy of the ‘‘missing" 
.sliiji, and hojic (leferie<l in the lieiuls of tiiose 
who watch and wait in Dimfei inline town. 


thl: practical junior teacher 


1^4 


9. There are many 11011115 outside tlie boiuids 
of a smu/Hfirv. 

'riio tale is told, not as summarized here, but 
ill a way that sweeps us oH our feet. 

The tcaclicr's aim is to get the wonderful 
story over to the children so tliat Uiey may be 
louched and smpl off lJuir feel. Tlicy cannot read 
\t ior themselves with this effect; reading is still 
a laborious process vvilli them. 

Having thoroughly prepared the balltid, noted 
llu! different states of tension, and thought 
out whicli verses would he rendered appropri¬ 
ately by low, quiet tones, which by loud tones, 
wJiich with the voice at its normal pitch, and 
so on, the teacher reads it rhythmically to her 
class. 

Boys and girls always like this ballad well 
enougli to hear it read twice. 

Now the teacher wants to make the text 
familiar. She suggests that the cliiUlten drama¬ 
tize it: they agree cntluisiastically, boys as well 
as girls. "Lot us begin," says the teacher. But 
how does she begin? She gives out hccto- 
graphqd copies of parts of the ballad (if ^ic has 
no books) to be used as shown below. "I am 
going to read the first part of tlic ballad to you 
again, and I want you to find the speakers, and 
wliat they say. Put your hands up as soon as 
some one speaks, and put them down when he 
leaves off speaking." 

The children, by listening, recognize from the 
sense, liclpod by the teacher's dramatic Inter¬ 
pretation, what the king says, the elder knight's 
suggoslion, Sir Patrick’s reception of the message, 
his rcsolulion. 

Thetcachcrtcllsthe children that thoscchoscn 
for these three parts will liave to say these 
speeches, "Let us practise them." 

Finding and Unconsciously Learning 
the Speeches 

She divides the ckuss into three. She calls 
upon then to render the speeches rhythmically. 
The tcaclier begins, reading the finst lines with 
marked rhylhm, setting an example. 

"Tlie King sits ill Dunfermline town (4 ft.) 

Drmkiiig the bliidc-rcd wine." (3 fl.) 


Division I take up— 

"O wliaie will I gel a skeely .skipper, 
/' / / 

To sail this new ship of mine." 


By the time the teacher iuns given tliscrcet 
coaching as to vowels, intonation, the time given 
io unaccented syllables, the way to deal with 



ITg, 15 

Sir Patrick Speus 


Ye lie, yc lie, yc li.ii-s loml, 

Fu' loHtl I hear yc lie I 

For I brought as miuklc whi Ic iiionic 
As fc'anc my men and me— 

And I broMglit a Iwili-fnii' giulc red yi""! 

Out'o'er tiie sea wild me. 

Mak' ready, lualV ready, mv incriy juea .a'! 

Our pide ship sails tlie iiioi’a, 

Coslume, Note hose ami tunic—tunics cut In hung in 
folds at the side. 

long hut uiiaceenlcd sounds like "red" and 
"new," all the cliildmi know these lines, 

'Ihc teacher goes on— 

"O up and spak' an eklern kuiglil, 

Sal al the King’s riglil kiico," 
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Division II lake up— 

"Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That ever sailed the sea," 

Alter a little practice with the trisyllabic ‘Ts 

tiic best/'’ ihe archaic accentuation of sailor, and 
the teacher’s insistence on full vowel rendering 
of "sea," the boys know this by heart. 

The teacher now cunningly asks the l)oys in 
Divisions II and III to beat time for her ivhilc she 
(ells what the king did. The "kings" (Division I) 
had better practise what they are going to do 
when they act it. 

The teacher reads— 

/ / / ^ 

"Our king Jias written a braid letter, (4 ft,) 

/ / / 

And sealed, it with his hand, (3 ft.) 

/ / / / 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, (.f Il.l 
/ / / 

Was walking on the strand. " (3 ft.) 

Tlic same method can be followed with Sir 
Ritrick's spcecli, the children of the third 

division concentrating on their part. The same 

method can be followed with the rest of the 
poem. By the teacher's focusing their attention 
on the good vowclling, clear rhythin, and right 
intonation, tlio children have been hircrl into 
concentrating on the dialogue as a preliminary 
to acting the ballad. 

Selection oj Cast 

The children nou^ have a standard. The king, 
the eklcrn knight, Sir Patrick, ami the narrator 
speak in different tones; they liave clilfereiit 
kinds of things to say; the tone apin-oximates 
to the matter, 

The teacher invites each division /o select 
two or three kings, knights, or Sir Patricks. 
TJien the selected king.s stand out and repeat 
tlieir spccchc.s; they are on their mettle, Tlir 
children soon learn to distinguish and select 
which is most like the cliaracter. Meanwiiile, 
tins is the process of selection and rejeetioji— 
excellent training in the approach to literatim- 
and afterwards. When the trial is over, anil 
the most satisfactory candidate elected, every¬ 


body know.s everybody i-lse's pari, and everv- 
body has a good idea ol the kind 1 d individual to 
be impersonated, Sir Piilriek has hisnole.lhe 
king hi.s', and the ekleni knight his. /lit* actors 
distinguish them one from the otlier, ;ind take 
pride in doing so. We call Uiis kiiul of lesson 
sckclion of cost. 

Dramatis Personae 

"What other eluirai ters do we want? Listen 
and take note while I lead it tbrongli once innie," 
An incentive is thus given for listening (met- 
more. Tlie leaeln'r must havi- the list at In-r 
finger tip.s. 

1. The me.sseiiger lo .Sir Patrick. 

2. 'J'lu- sailor wlio saw tlu- lu-w luoiui. "with 
Llie auhl moiiii in her arin,’’ 

3. 'I'hc men who lioisled their sails " on 
Muiioiulay morn," 

4. The Scots' lords. 

5. Those wlio fetelied "tlie \v<‘b o' llie silken 
dolh." 

h. The ladies who wriuig llieir lingeis 
The maidens who tore their hair. 

H. The ladies with fans in their hands, 

i). 'l‘he maidens with kaiiiis in flieii' Iniir. 

10 and II. The king's iknighler o’ Norroway, 
and the loials o' Norroway. 

la, 'I’lie narrator. 

Nos. I, and 10 am geiieiiilly overhioketl. 
TIie.se personages, once remoh', are now’ bioiighl 
nearer to the rliihlreii. who see Ihc mas.s of 
jieople aff<!eled-- and liy what agency? A stoim 
at si-a. This, tlien, is tin- sloiy of u shipwrcch. 

llie Sclting. 'I'he teacher tells Uie rliildieii 
that tliev knou'tlK; .stoiy uvll (-luiugl* now to In- 
able lo tell by rinding it for themselves how ofleii 
llie scene cUaiiges, Here they use Uu-ir lieeto- 
graphed copies or books; ami. willi Ibis inci-n- 
live, go eagerly tlirough llie text, 

Actions. All actions should be in ballad 
rhyllim. When the cliildien have really drama¬ 
tized the h.illiui afli-r the prelimiiiaiirs given 
above, they siiould lie leipiiusl to imteii, duinig 
a k-ssoii in lileralnie, to the ballad lead Ihmngli. 
'I’liis leading will be to iliem a dilfeieiit tiling 
from the lii>.t leailiiig, ’I hey have, in the inier 
vtd, aciiniied kiiowledge, 
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Robifi Hood and Will Stutley 
{ii-Year-Olds) 

There arc strong elements of appeal here that 
are cominoii to the Robin Hood ballads^— 

1. The refrain. It is always imisical; children 
repeat it with delight and memorize it with ease. 
Any poem with a refram is attractive. 

2. This particular refrain embodies the love of 
liaiurc that characterizes the yeomeu, and the 
makers of ballad song.s, a.s well as the masters of 
literature. 

3. Tills ballad records another triumph for 
yeomen and archery, the thrill of a rescue. 

4. It gives an example ol the loyalty of the 
group to one of their body, and of touching 
faith of the man in his "noble master." 

5. There is the emotional relief at the unex- 
l^ectcd escape, the joy of rcmiion, nnd above all 
the joy of the greenwood, 

These are all very lightly touched, very simply 
told, but they are forces that awaken rcsponsc- 
They are the points that matter. 

Rohm Hood and Will Slulley (showing how 
Robin rescued his follower from the sheriff and 
Ills men, who were going to hang him] always 
succeeds. 

The ballad opena thus— 

/ / / / 

(X) When Robin Hoodm thegteemooodslcod 
/ / / 

Derry derry domi (3 ft.) 

/ / / 

Under Ike greenwood tree (3 ft.) 

Tidings they came to him with speed, 

/ / / 

Tidings for certainly, 

^ / / 

Hey down, derry derry down (4 It,). 

/ / / '’ / 

(B) That Will Slidley surprised was, 

And eke in prison lay; 

Three varhts that the king had hir'd 

Did likely him betray. 

How do wc deal wth this? Work at the 
rhythm of tl\c opening stanza. Use the privilege 
of repeating plirascs as sojig-writcrs do, and 
make a grand speech-chanted chorus. 

A. Divide the class into tliree. 

Div. I, When Robin flood in the greenwood 
stood. 


Div. II, (Softly) Derry derry down, 

Div. III. Under the greenwood tree. 

Div. 1 , Tidings they came to him with speed, 
Div, II. Tidings for certainty 
Div. III. Under the greemvood tree. 

All (loudly) Hey down, derry derry down, 

Hey doimi, derry derry down. 

Have a jolly time, let the children move tlieir 
arms, but be strict about rhythm. Be careful, 
too, about the pronunciation of "wood” and 
'' stood,” with lips well forward as for whistling; 
ow in " down " is generally badly produced. The 
montli must be egg-sliaped, not in a broad 
smiling position. With attention to these sounds 
and observing the difference between lines of 
4 ft. andlines of 3 ft,, the children get a wonderful 
effect. 

B is changed into the actual speech of the 
messenger; change "That" into "Robin," The 
stage direction now runs; Enter iii^ssscHgei' 
breathlessly. 

SCENB I 

Messenger: 

Robin I Will Sinlley surprised was 
A nd eke in prison lay ; 

Three varlels that the king had hired 
Did likely him betray. 

Two vorscs are changed in tlie same way to 
produce Robm’s reply which follows immediately 
as now arranged. The words changed are in 
Roman, type, 

Robin: 

1 swear Will Stutley shall rescued be 
And he brought back again ; 

Or else shall many a gallant kuighi 
For his sake there be slain.. 

The next three verses are conned, but only 
as stage-directions. TJiey give information about 
"business," Robin clothes himself in scarlet, 
but his men were all in, green. Every man has a 
good broadsword and also a good yew-bow. 
They all march out to lie in ambush; as they 
go they all chant rhythmically— 

11 ey down, derry derry down, 

Derry derry down. 

Hey down, derry derry domi, 

U\ider the greenwoed tree. 
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This is the end of the first scene. I'hcy march is. How do Robin ami his men answer the 
torhythm. We talk of the human appeal. What appeal? In the usual way; this i.s hut another 
is there hereto "get over”? Pinst of all there is illustration of his chiiolrou^li/e in Ihcf^rcemood. 
the adventure—life in the greenwood, with its And here is another cau.se for pride: Robin’s 
freedom and jollity. The chanted chorus en- men are yeomen whose lives show splendid 
courage.s the feeling of exuberance. A call examples of chivalry. They arm themselves 
comes to the "free men.” Responsibility is with broadswords and yew-bows, Tliat the 
seen simply as adventure, but responsibility it English yeomen were the greatest archers in 



Eig. if) 

11 '/// SliUl^ and Little John Defend Thmadves 
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the world can be told tlic children in a context 
such as this, 

Scene II 

Enter anciful Enlvier, moving very shwly. Enter 
the adventurers [Hoiy would they coins 

Robin sends one 0/ /ii's men to ask the old Palmer for 
mvs. The "mau" skirls the track so that the stranger 
iiin^ nol guess where the yeomen are hidden. The stranger 
proves to be a friend. Will Sitifley's master would not 
iillaw him to die if he knew of it. 

Palmer; 

0 had his noble niasler knowti 
He mnld some siiccoiiy send. 

A few of his hold yeomanry 
Full soon would felcli him hence. 

Will Stutlcy and the slienff’s men arc seen in 
the distance, 

Will Stutley: 

Now seeing that I needs must die 
Grant one boon to me I 
For iny tioble master ne'er had man 
That yet was hanged on tree, 

Give me a sword all in my hand, 

And let me he unbound. 

/ r / / 

And with thee and thy men I'll fight, 

/ / / 

Till 1 lie dead on ihe ground. 

The sheriff rcluscs. 

Will Stutley: 

Do but unbind niy hands, I pray, 

I will no weapons crave] 

And if I be hanged this day, 

Damiialion lei me have. 

Sheriff: 

Oh no! oh no! Will Stutley! 

Thou shall on gallotvs die! 

Ay! and so shall lliy master too, 

If ever in me it lie. 


Stutley: 

/ / / / 

0 dastard coxeard, 0 dastard coward, 

Faint-hearted, peasant slave! 

If ever my master do thee meet. 

Thou shall thy payment have. 

Little John comes up, talks with sherifl—a 
dramatic moment. He cuts Stutlcy’s bonds 
adroitly, twitches a sword from one of the 
sheriff’s men, and gives it to Stutley, (Very 
exciting business this,) 

Little John [qnidily): 

Here Will Stnlley, take ihon this same. 
Thou cansl it belter sway ; 

And here defend thyself awhile, 

For aid will come straightway. 

Enter Robin and his men. An aiTow comes 
from Robm^s bow. The sheriff and Ills men lice. 

Loud laughter from Robin's men and a 
Hey down, dewy derry down. 

Will Stutley (with something of awe in his voice): 
1 little thought, oh mewy men all. 

When I came to this place, 

For to have met with Little John 
Or have seen my master's face, 

Robin; 

And once again my fellows dear, 

TPt! shall in Ihe greeme/oods meet, 

Where tve shall make our boxv-strings hmng, 
Music for us most meet. 

All marching back to their special retreat 
hi the greenwood which they love, chant 
rhythmically— 

Hey dotem, derry derry doivn 
Derry derry down. 

Hey down, derry derry down. 

Under Ihe greenwood tree. 
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ACTION AND NARRATIVE 


I. Hiawatha” 

"Hiawatha” has a secure place iu the hearts 
of children; for this reason alone, it has claims 
on the time-table throughout the Junior School, 
and the Senior, too. 

Longfellow’s song is addressed to all, 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 

Ye who love ike haunts of Nature, 

Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

ajid children of all ages respond with enthu¬ 
siasm. The now familiar song was gathered from 
the prairie,s and "forests primeval"; the singer 
found his story— 

In the birds' nesls of the Jorest, 

In the lodges of the beaver, 

In the hoof prints of the bison, 

In the eyrie of the eagle. 

It is a my til of the Indian Proincthous, a song of 
Nature, and a story of adventure. 

From this wealth of material in such enchant¬ 
ing form, the teacher has only to choose what 
will appeal mmcdialely to the class for whom he 
is plamiiiig iiis lessons; he has oiily to decide 
wliicli, of all the pleasing selections possible, 
will best fit in with, becmise it belongs to, that 
range of ideas on which tire child is being induced 
to concentrate. No selection is sound tlmt is not 
based on such a consideration as this, 

In the first place, we know that the child 
(Icliglitii in rliythm. We are, therefore, safe in 
approaching "Hiawatha” rhythmically, It.s 
fijnn is modelled on the Finnish epic " Kalcvahi." 
Longfellow absorbs its quality and adds some- 
tliing to it. The product i.s interesting. It is 
worth while, then, to present long passages, for 
it is in long passages that one catches the 
poet's movement best. There are at least three 
methods that coinhine well with direct rliytli- 
mical approach to such vense - - 

{a) Swaying of the body iu interpretation of 
the rhythm, to feel its sweep, 

(i) Appropriat(mction, illustrating the svibject- 
matter, hut controlleil by tin' rhythm; where 
there is dialogue, let rhythm .still he the con¬ 
trolling factor; arrange for diffi'nmt .speakers, 

III 


(c) The ordinary ihamatic pri'diJction of mat¬ 
ter in verse form. 

Method A, Rhythm 

I. Hiawatha's slumber simg, for a .swaying 
movement- 

hw-a yea ! wiv little owlet! 

Who IS this, thill lights the wigutim? 

Lu’-a yen / my little indel I 

l. Thu .song iVokomi.s taught the little Hia¬ 
watha. 

3. A long pa.s,sagt; where' lla' teacher heljw t)je 
cUUdron to fc'ol a line of four lueasures, falling, 
not ribing, e.g.-- 

Then the lilllc Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird Us language. 

Learned their navies and all their secrets, 
HowlheybuiUtheirnesisinsunnncr . , . 

Or 4. 

Then began the deadly confiiei, 

II and to hand among the mountains', . . . 

Children enjoy solving a rhythmicrLl problem 
by feeling for it; they never tiro o( repealing 
lines, sounding them, testing subject-matter and 
tone, etc. Rhythm hires them into endless repe- 
titiun. The result is that the passage, taken 
rhytlmucally witli a class, will be memoii/ed 
by that class in record tljiu'. TJii.s i.s a.s it 
slioultlbe. 

Method B. Rhythmwith Apftropriaie 
Action 

Subject-matter must ialluence the teacher's 
selection of incident. The English scheme, art 
and handwork, and such histcjry ami geography 
as are taught .should afl be brought into line. In¬ 
cidents that delight children arc: (1) Hiawatha's 
ejiildliood. (j) hi.s prop.aration.s for the journey 
to the land of the west wind, (3) the buililing 
iiml sailing of the canoe, (.)) Chibiahos, the 
musician, f,*!) lliawatlia's wedding; hut the 
whole of this long poem inlere^ts llu'iii, 
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Hiazoatha's Childhood 

After reading the section to them, or ielling 
them thestory adapted to their intelligence^ what 
other way is possible? The following delightful 
attempt was made to realize the section from 
"At the door on summer evenings ” to "The owl 
and owlet Talking, scolding at each other." 

The children had made several pine trees of 
paper in handwork, and a number of children 
studied hard to reproduce the music of the 


s •* 



Fig, 17 

Hiaimilta and Nokomis 


pines. This was tlicir role. The amoiuit of 
thought and effort in play-time that went to the 
production of the sounds Mihnc-wiwa, and 
Mtldway-aiishka, to attain quality and correct 
timing, must be seen to be believed. 

Then tlic fire-fly entered to the time set by the 
verse; and the twinkle of its candle (which in 
practice was the gleam of its electric torcli) 
came punctually at the initial beat of every 
line when little Hiasvatlia cliantccl the fire-fly 
song Nokomis taught him. 

Hiawatha changed the word "whispered'' 
when the dialogue began, to "Nokomis, what 
is that, Nokomis ?" so that the line sliould have 
its due length of four feet. 


Nokomis, when she answered '' Once a warrior, 
very angry/’ not only spoke rhythmically but 
wove rhythmically. (They had learnt in hand- 
vvork that Indian women were and still are 
adepts in the art of weaving.] 

Up rose the fire-fly and torch, and Hiawatlw 
perforce greeted it with his lovely song— 

V/ah-imh-l(iysee, littlefire-fiy. 

Litlh, Jlitting, white-fire insect, 

Link, dancing, whitefiye creature, 

Light me zeiith your Utile candle . . , 

Here his glancing eye caught "the rainbow 
in the heaven," Instantly, in a tone of wonder 
blended with admiration, Hiawatha cried, 
"Nokomisl what is that, Nokomis?" 

And the good Nokomis answcicd'. '"Tis the 
heaven of flowers you sec there . . ." 

At the end of her chant, a crowd of fire-flies 
flitted in, and Hiawatha began his fire-fly song 
•while they danced under the pine trees to about 
three lines of it, until the owls began their 
terrifying noises in the forest. 

Hiawatha stopped his song and cried in 
terror— 

\ N N S 

Noftoinis / what «s that, Nokomis ? 

Nokomis soothingly replied, still weaving 
rhythmically— 

That is but the owl and owlet, 

Talking in their native language, 

Talking., scolding at each other. 

Then ^vist as a mother would do, she Iclt her 
weaving, took I-Iiawatha by the hand, led him 
to "the cradle," and rocked him to sleep with 
her slumber song. 

Isw-a yea! niy little owlet / 

Who is this that lights the wigwam . . - 
Nokomis and Hiawatha had beautiful speak¬ 
ing voices; the trees made of green crinkly paper 
were surprisingly effective; the wind in the trees, 
the sound of running water, the cry of the owl, 
the glory of the rainberw became to this class 
objects of close observation and affection. 

Hiawatha's Preparations jor a 
Journey 

It is important to let cacli child have, and 
use, hia own book. 
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Methods, (fl) Read the section—48 lines to 
"with his moccasins enchanted”—so that the 
children inayTnjoy nuisic and maltei’. 

[b) Reading followed by question and answer. 

Read a second time, having warned the class 

that yon expect them to know what it is all 
about; what happened, who did things or said 
tilings. What kind of people were they ? Where 
were they when the narrative began? Arc they 
in any way different when we leave off? Books 
or licctographed copies of the section arc neces¬ 
sary to compel attention. If the answer is not 
forthcoming, tlie backward child might be told; 

Look at lines 7-14; you will find what you want 
there. Answer in your own words.” 

(c) Form a different kind of question, making 
it of importance that the child should answoi 
"in the words of the book,” TJio teacher here 
aims at directing the attention of the class to 
a significant plirasc, a fine epithet, a cause or an 
effect; whatever it lie, it is something memorable 
in form. 

The teacher is trying to get the clas.s to con¬ 
centrate on the text, to battle witli it and find 
out wliat it means—to resolve it into its ele¬ 
ments. What is there in these 48 lines, a rhyth¬ 
mical account of wliat? He wants to make th(; 
class listen and think. 

In the opening section of Book IV is material 
worth preparing for two or three lessons. Let 
us begin by resolving the work into its elcment.s, 
in order to find what there is in thc.se 48 llnc.s. 

The attainnients oi Hiawatlia, now a young 
man. His qualily —leamcclin love, skilled in all 
craft, excellent at sport—especially running and 
shooting. Passionate, impatient (if itijustirc- 

And his heart ivas hot ndthin him. 

Like a living coal his heart was. 

Yet self-controlled— 

With ti smile he sat and listened, 

Uttered neither threat nor menace. 

Neither word nor look betrayed him. 

He was as fearlc.ss as he was beautiful, and 
could ciiiKanvc a plan and carry it out without 
advice or help — 

/ will go to Miidjekeewis. 

At (he doorways of the west wind. 

At the portals of the .sn/rscl. 


And th(‘ fearless Hiawatha "Heeded not her 
woman’s warning.'' 

His Dress for Tratelling. Deerskin shirt and 
I'^ggmg'**! richly adorned with quills and v’am- 
pum, Eagle feathers on his head; a belt of 
wampum round hi.s waist, to which the leggings 
were tied. TJie .shirt hung over hi,s breech cloth. 

Arms for Fluniing. A bow ol asliwood strung 
with sinews of reindeer (sinews of animals u.sed 
as thread) arrow.s of oak tipped with jasper, and 
winged with feathers. 

Supernatural Aids. Magic luitlcns to .smite 
rocks asunder or grind them to powder; en¬ 
chanted morcasins of deerskin hv means of 
which "At encli stridt; a mile h(! nieasured" 
they were bound round his ankh s. 

It would be iutc'resting to the chUdnn and 
excellent training in intelligence to get together 
from the section of tin; poem with vvliieh wii 
have been dealing all the injonnatiim j)rinli‘d 
above. They would gain a great deal mnru by 
labouring and finding it out for theinselv(‘.s Iruni 
tlieir hooks tiuin if the tearlu'r dictated notes 
and required the class ttJ memorize tliein, for 
it is not merely their memories which would be 
active but their thinking potcers. 

Uandimk will be correlated with this type (jf 
literature to niaka all that is strange and remote 
familiar in the approved modern way. 1 Irawing 
and painting will help .self-expression; hut Itefore 
w(! call in tliesc aids there is a h^rm of direct 
literary training to which we cim and must 
resort, and that is— 

Simple Lines of Rest'atch. Set exercises giving 
the children an incejitivi'^ Iti explore the text 
as w(dl as other ijooks with tiirc,s and simple 
explanations that are in the classroom, e.g. 
require them to jjrovitle iin annotated list of 
all thi“ thing.s Hiawatha thought necessiuy for 
liis eiiconnter with Miidjekeewis Stale that 
the inforniatioH will b* used in jira< tical work, 
ami must be accurate and clear. 

CoHi'dirc irer/i!. The t<‘acher aimounct'S that 
he is going to draw Iliawalha on the blackboard, 
(Iro.ssed for his journi'v. The class will suppl}’ 
details and direct the le.u'lier’s cl'foils, Tnstriie- 
tions imist he ileluiite and i niu i.se. 

Tire teacher may deliheiatcly make inislaki-s, 
awakening < ritil•^^lu hum tiu* well-infoniu'd aiul 
Ihomuglily inteiesled class. 
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Hiawatha^s Sailing: Teacher's 
Preparation 

Tlus episode consists of a hundred lines, but 
falls into two distinct stages. Tlie fii'st is the 
building of the canoe, the second Hiawatlm's 
.sailing and the work he did, helped by Kwasind, 
the strong nvair. 

Let us resolve Stage [ into its elements. The 
building ol the canoe takes place "in the bosom 
of the forest.” "The birds were singing gaily,” 
"Summer time was coming.” it was the Moon 
of Lcavc.s. (TJie Indioiis measure time by 
moons, April is the moon of plants, May tlic 
moon of flowers.) It was in the moniiug. (See 
Larch section.) 

It is to be a light, swift canoe, to look and float 
like a yellow leaf in autiunii, like a yellow 
water lily. 

The birch i.s a hardy forest tree; tire tree 
Hiawatha chose grew by the Taquainenaw, a 
rushing river. All birches have "white skin 
wrappers or cloaks ”— 

A silvery wlu(c l)ark tiint glistens like satin. Thus 
tih/r bark is a woiidcrtul thing. 11 peels oil readily 
in Urge flakes which resemble tissue pai>cr, and which 
look very easy to destroy, but are wonderfully tough 
and lasting. (Jack,) 

(Illustrations to Jack's books on trcc.s are 
shown to the children.) 

Dialogue. Hiawatha to tlie Birch tree— 

Glue me of your bark, 0 Birch Iree, 

Lay aside your cloak, 0 Birch tree. 

The Birch rustled, with a sigh of patience, 
and said, "Take my cloak, 0 Iliawatha.” 

Hiawatha then, with his hiiife, girdled the 
tree just Imneath its lowest branches, and above 
its roots, till the sap came oozing out. Tlieii he 
slit the trunk from lop to bottom, cleft the bark 
asunder, raised it with a wooden wedge, ami 
stripped it unbroken from the trunk. 

When tl\e canoe was finished, all the lightness 
of the birch tree was in it. 

The cedar, we learn from thus section, has 
strong aiul plijmt branches; cedar wood would 
steady, strengthen, make firmer the bottom of 
the boat. The adult mind recalls the temple of 
Solomon. Solomon wrote to Hiram, King of 
Tyre; ” ‘There is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians'. . . 


So he built the house and finished it, and covered 
the house with beams and boards of cedar." 

Tlic cedar is, like the birch, a forest tree; 
"remarkable for durability and fragrance,” 
"The cedar grows very slowly; the tree may be 
100 years old before it produces any seeds" 
(Jack). Tlus prepares one for the cedar's horror 
when Hiawatha asks for boughs— 

Through the summit of the cedar 
Went a. soiniri, <i cry of horror, 

Wetit a murmur of resistance. 

But, whispering its acquiescence, it bent down 
and gave up its bouglis. 

Hiawatha then heived down the boughs of the 
cedar, shaped them to a framework, like two 
bended bows. 

The larch, wc learn, has fibrous roots, which 
can be used for binding, The larch shivered in 
the air of morning, but said, "Take them all, 
0 Hiawatha." The larch grows very rapidly. 

AUcr a young larcU tree li.is grown to a certain 
Iicight, and shed millions ol ils tiny needle leaves, 
cnricliing the soil, the lorcsicr thins tlie plantation; 
lie cuts down a number of the young trees so that those 
that remain may have room to grow. (Jack.) 

This explains the "Take them all” of the 

larch. 

The fir tree is tall and sombre. It gives 
turpentine, balsam, resin from its juice. "If 
you cut a hole in the tree stem a thick juice will 
soon ooze out which hardens at once into a 
clear gum.” 

Give me of your balm, 0 Fir tree! 

So to close the seams logclher 
That the water may not enter. 

And the Fir sobbed through all its robes of 
darkness, rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
wailed and wept, but gave up its balm. 

The hedgehog gave up its quills to adorn the 
canoe, and Hiawatha stained them red and blue 
and yellow with the juice of roots and bcrric.s; 
after he had stained them thus, he put them like 
a gleaming girdle round the bows of the canoe, 
and for its breast he made two resplendent star.s. 

Thus the Birch canoe was htiilded . . . 

This account describes information and under¬ 
lines points in the verse on which the teacher 
might concentrate in planning a lesson. 
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2 . The Red-Cross Knight 

So many beautiful stories have been told of 
St. George and the Dragon that we lose an oppor¬ 
tunity if we introduce to children only one version. 
Boys 9 years in mental age may begin with and 
will enjoy tlie traditional form. Reprints of Car¬ 
paccio's three pictures, faithful in every detail, 
would be an inspiration. 

The Traditional Version 

The Red-Cross KnigJil really lived and suffered 
martyrdom al Lydda, in Palesline, in a,d. 300. He 
is revered as the .soldier-saint who fights to rc.scua 
the distressed, He is the Christian Perseus. 

In the Western form of the story the dragon had 
terrified and driven back armed hosts many times; 
he now drew nearer to the city walls, killing him- 
dreds by his poisonous breath. To keep him at a 
distance, the king ordered tlmt two .sliccp slioiild 
be given him every day; when there were no sheep 
left, the citizens drew lobs to decide wliich of the 
people should be tlu'own to the monster. One day 
the lot fell oti the Princess, Hic helpless King had 
io .sec liis daugiitci'go tc tins terrible death; she 
went willingly hut in tears. SC. George passed 
and asked if he could help her. She told him 
about the dragon and begged him to save lumsoif, 
but he said: “ Fear nothing I in the name of Jesus 
Christ I will save you I" 

St. George, putting his trust in God, lifted his 
lance high, and with one thrust transfixed the 
monster, He then told the Princess to pass her 
girdle round the dragon and lead liiin within the 
city wnU.s. TJie pwiplc .screamed and liid them- 
sclvcs in terror, but St. George called to Ihem to 
fear nothing, for the Lord had sent Jiim to deliver 
them. Twenty thousand men and thousands uf 
women were ba])tizcd. 

St, George and the Dragon: Lessons 
Jor Group C 

St. George may be tlic subject of inspiring 
lessons for rr-year-old.s, ('.specially boys. Siieji- 
ser'.s story of hi.s fight witli the dragon provides 
the enthusiastic teacher with .spletidid material 
for a story, and bright children of ii have been 
found to respond to the beauty of the actual 
text of Spenser, 

23r(l April is St, (ieorge’.s day. St. George is 


l.H 

oar patron saint. “ In 1350, the lelcbratecl order 
was instituted.” 

There are, of course, many thrillmg storie-'* of 
the saint. Gould in his Curious M\lhs of (he 
Middle Ages givc.s as many a-s wc need. "Tlte 
Crusades,” he says, "gave an impetus to the 
worship of our patron.” 

One of thebest-knowiistnricsisthcappcaTancc 
of the saint in answer to the prayer of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, the king-hero of Jvanhoe 
and The Talisman. Richard and hi.s army were 
ill great danger during one of the battles in the 
Holy I.ancl. He [tiaycd aloud to St. George: 
and the soldier .saint, a knight in dazzling 
armour on a white horse, appeared Indore the 
Crusaders. Thus inspired, they made' extra¬ 
ordinary efforts and won the ilay. 

Spenser makc.s Ids Saint George devote liini- 
self to the purauit of hnliess. Him is beauty, 
truth, and wisdom, at one with ]iolines.s, and 
yet Saint George docs n<it reeogni/.r llna, though 
she ridc.s beside him clay by day. To him, .she 
isveilcd. It is the Mount of ronfon/i/fl/hin that 
develop,'? his vision .so that lie 110 longer thinks 
Clcopolis the embodunent of jxTfection, 
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3 . The Leap of Roushan Beg on 
Kyrat his Steed 

Most children ol lo-ii yctvi's old respond to 
Longfellow's fine record of the intelligence of 
horses. 

Tile poem opens-- 

MomUd on Kyrat strong and fteet, 

His clmt-nui sUd mih four white feel, 
Roushan Beg called Kurroglou, 

Son of the road and bandit chief. 

Seeking refuge and relief, 

Up the moiititain polliivay flew. 

Note the emphasis given by rhyme. II is 
KuiTO;?/on \vlio/l«e' up the mountain |)athway; 
it is the chief wlio seeks relief. Certain ideas, 
Llien, are linked iy rhymes. 

The soft vowelling in line 3 and other lines 
is reinai'kablo. Just enough detail is given to 
enable us to be clear about Roushan Beg and 
his fleet steed. 

There is nothing to explain. 

But why is Kurroglou the bandit chief "seek¬ 
ing refuge up the mountain pathway "? Our 
curiosity is stirred, 

Such was Kyral's wondrous speed, 

Never yet could any steed 
Reach the dust cloud tu his course. 

More than maiden, more than xeife, 

More than gold, next to life, 

Roushan the robber loved his horse. 

Wc are not told immediately; the speed of 
Kyrat is again emphasized, and the bandit's 
great love for liis horse described in wonderful 
softly flowing verse, made still more melodious by 
alliteration. The rhyme sounds ring out, their 
notes making the design clear, unmistakable. 

There are no difficulties in the text. We arc 
still wondering why the bandit chief is .seeking 
refuge. 

In the land that lies Aeyotni 
Erzeroiim and Trebizond, 

Carden girt his fortress stood, 

Plundered Khan or caravan 
Journeying north from Kurdistan, 

Gave him wealth and mine and food. 

Tlie accent of actuality is here and we are 


not deceived. This bandit chief did live'' beyond 
Erzeroum" ^ here described, and the incident 
in the following verses is believed to be true. 

Note the music of the proper names, Matthew 
Arnold uses the Eastern names as musically, but 
"in the grand manner,” So, too, Milton. 

Visualize tlie garden-surrounded fortiess; 
think ol Khbla IChan’s gardens. Picture the 
caravanserai, rich merchants travelling in a 
body trom Kurdistan. These, no meaner folk, 
arc the victims of the chief. 

Sec how the words that bear beats lend them¬ 
selves to emphasis: "Plundered IChin or c?ira- 
vikn." 

Roll them out musically, spaciously, softly, 
with confidence, as you read. 

The next verse continues to describe for half 
its course the j>asi prosperity of Roushan Beg; 
the latter half recalls and amplifies the first 
picture of the bandit chief, seeking refuge npthe 
mountain pathway. The poet has used contrast 
to convey a fact. 

Once Seven hundred and fourscore 
Min at arms his livery wore, 

Did his bidding night and day. 

The voice conveys the contrast by dropping a 
full tone: 

Nou; ihrongh regions all unknown, 

He was wandering, lost, alone, 

Seeking without guide his way 

Stress "hd" as the rhythm requires. 

Roushan is Jiaid pressed by Reyhaii the 
Arab of Orfah and his cavalry, Roushan has 
no choiccj the enemy have liemmcd him in. 

Up through the one open way, tlie mountain 
iKitli, he ^Uops. But the open way is no way, for 

Suddenly the pailmay enrfs. 

Sheer the precipice descends, 

Lomt the ioYYtni roars nnscsn; 

Thirty feet from side to side 
Yawns the chasm; on air nnisf ride 
He who crosses this ravine. 

A chasm of thirty feet I 

Wliat an incident I Fear grips us, Tlicro i.s 
no hope for Roushan Beg. See, Keyhan and 
his hundred men are there in the glen at the 
foot of tlic precipice I Roushan is in the trap tins 
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cavalry set for him. He must die or yield. 
How they shout their triumph: La il Allah- 
AI—lali ... Ml The gleii rings with the cruel 
sound. 

What does Rouslian do? 

Genily Roiislinn Beg caressed 
Kyrat's forehead, neck and breast; 

Kissed him upon both his eyes; 

Sang io hiw in his wild may, 

As upon ihe topmost spray 
Sings a bird before it flies. 


LH 

Soft thy skin as silken skein, 

Soft as woman's hair thy mane. 

Tender are ihine eyes and (rnc; 

AH thy hoofs like ivory shine, 

Polished bright; 0 , life of mine. 

Leap, and rescue Kurrogloti I 

Through two full slanzas we arc kept in 
suspense, but enchanted, while he explains to 
the woiideiful steed that ]ii.s Ji/o is in danger. 

Wc arc in llic grip of a new emotion; not fear, 
not sus|x?iisc, but hope. Roushan seems to 



I'lG. m 

"Kyrat safe his Rider bore” 


In such a situation, with so little time to act, 
Roushan the fugitive can control himself 
enough to sing in his softest and most caressing 
tones to his horse. There was never such a 
wooing— 

0 my Kyrat, 0 my steed, 

Round and slender as a reed, 

Carry me this peril through! 

Satin housings shall be thine, 

Shoes of gold, 0 Kyrat mine, 

0 thou soul of Kurroglou f 


know that Kyrat could leap if lu‘ understood 
lus need. 

It is hi.s confident appeal Lfjal brings abt)ut 
the chanpo in us; for, of cnur.se, wo arc on 
liis side. 

Kyrat then, the strong and fleet. 

Dreu' together his four udiile feel, 

Paused a moment on flic verge, 

Measim’d x* ilh his eye (he space, 

.li/d inlo the air's embrace 
Leaped, as leaps Ihe ocean surge. 
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As the ocean surge o'er silt aiirf saud 
Bears a siaimmer safe to land, 

Kyral safe his rider bore ; 

Raltling down the deep abyss 
Fragments of the precipice 
Rolled like pebbles on a shore. 

Roushan's lasselled cap of red 
Trembled not upon his head, 

Careless sal he and upright; 

Neither hand nor bridle shook, 

Nor his head he turned to look, 
he galloped out of sight. 

Flash of harness in the air 
Seen a moment like the glare 
Of a sword drawn from its sheath; 

Thus the phantom /lorscmtiJi passed, 

A nd the shadow that he cast 
leaped the cataract uudernealh. 

Reyhan the Arab held his breath 
W'hiie this vision of life and death 
Passed above hm. ‘'Allahn I 
Cried he. "In all Kurdistan 
Lives there not so brave a man 
A s this Robber Kurrogion /" 

K^'rat has deai'cd the precipice thirty feet 
wide. "U’e gasp in admiration of horse and rider 
03 they gallop out of sight. 


A wonderful poem with a series of moving 
pictures, It is quoted only in part here. 

The two verses in which Roushan caresses his 
steed should be memorized as a standard in the 
use of sounds. Rhythm and melody are beautiful, 
Horses do indeed respond to the human voice; 
it is marvellous how much they understand, 

[Importance of Roushan's /eurfessness.] 

But every rider knows tliat Roushan Beg's 
absolute fearlessness was communicated to the 
hoi'se. Horses are most sensitive animals; tlicy 
know better than the man himself when he is 
secretly afraid, 

Then again, Roushan Beg, we arc sure, instinc¬ 
tively placed Kyrat at the most advantageous 
spot for the leai). Lastly, Roushan Beg's hands 
and wrists did the right thing at the right 
inoment. 

We have in this poem superb horsemanship 
and phenomenal courage. 

The teacher must discuss the actual leap. 
Show what it means to jump 30 ft. How far 
can the boys jump? Find out whar they know 
about hurdles. Tell them of the Grand National 
at Liverpool in March: of the fences at Aintrcc, 
Bccher's Brook, and Valentine's Brook. The 
water jump is not less than 12 It. wide, and it 
IS guarded by a hedge of 3 ft. Our record long 
jump is about 16 ft. wide. 




PROSE STORIES 

“Our most diligoit ptipil lenms not so much as the earnest leachfi (iHOjupK Mrrei»itj). 


R hythm, dramatization, story—these are 
the css0ntials for childre.i of seven to 
• eleven. In rhythm and dramatization 
the children play an active part; tlic stage is 
theirs. But cliildren fen years old seldom read 
well enough to reach the idea or picture behind 
the wall of unfamiliar words; they are, therefore, 
imprisoned in their environment, unless the 
story-teller opens the gates and leads them 
through sojnc of the tracts of the golden world 
of story. Only the story can give them impres¬ 
sions of distant lands and peoples; present to 
their immature minds adventures, emotions, and 
thoughts tliat they can delight in and under¬ 
stand. Through the story, children gain ex¬ 
perience, without wliich they ctuinot develop 
imagination or personality. While the cliild is 
struggling to get past the word-by-word effort 
to the point where he is able to assimilate what 
ho reads, it is the teacher who liolds the stage, 
and she has many parts to play. 

Stories should be told in the eailiest days of 
the child's school career; and tlicy should be 
different in kind, some developing imagina¬ 
tion, others connected with the external world 
around him, and ciicournging observation. A 
large variety enables the teacher to open more 
avenues, to deepen newly-made impressions, and 
so widen the child's horizon; it enables Iut, too, 
to appeal to children of different temperaments, 
nr of different mental age.s, who, by necessity, 
have been grouped together. 

The Teacher^ Choice 

Many different types as well as many .stories 
which obviously belong to the siiiiie group are 
suggested here. They come under the heads: 
Nature Myths, tlreek Mythology, Northern 
Mythology, Fantasy, Fables, Animal Stories, 
Romance and Adventure, Bible Stories, and 
imaginative stories dLstiiictly modern in tone. 
But in any .story that she proposes to take with 
her class, the wise teacher looks f()r vivid actions 
that follow one another rapidly. She is preju¬ 


diced against the story with long digressions and 
explanations, even against descriptions, She 
knows that only brevity and conciseness will 
serve her purpose. Indeed, for the transition 
classes, the teacher should look for stories sug¬ 
gesting movements, imd railing for imitation. 
She should sacrifice what somebody thought, 
wondered, regretted, etc., and keep (inn hold 
on wliat can bi; seen, wliat was done, what was 
.said—in sluut, all tliat can be gathered by tlie 
senses. If the actions are .such as will siiggc.st 
dramatic performanre, .sin; should fall upon them 
with thaiikfuhiess. 

For older classes, she looks htr a good plot, 
The hero, man or woman, boy or girl, must bo up 
against things for a time; there must be a crisks 
which tests l\is or her quality; but even here, it 
is the sequence of actions tliat counts, for actions 
must be on an ascending scale: each should take 
the reader further on the way to the climax. 

If the teacher finds a story with an imcxpected 
turn, slie should remember what a powerful 
factor the dement of surprise i.s witli cliildren, 
and add it forthwith to her collection, llimunir 
and all that helps to awaken laughter in her 
classroom arc valuable aids; so arc narrativc.s 
with catching repetitious and song-liko refrains. 

The wi.se teacher will rarely choo.se a story 
that is not objective. Tlu; cinotional record that 
slie looks for and prizes in lyrical viTse is not 
what fihe wants hca*. .Slie i.s looking for the 
keen observer's reproduction of ('oiicrele tilings, 
activities outside himself, or for the invciitioii.s 
of a mind busy in the world of the imagination. 

WhetluT the writer tells of success or failure, 
joy or sorrow, however rajiidly JiLs evi‘nt.s inovo, 
the teaclicr expects to find in his story the im¬ 
pression of directed force and power in roseive, 

The teacher looks for conciseness in expression, 
The author’s selection of words is iiiqiortant; so 
is their arrangeiiuiit into gruiqis, wluTi' each 
word [albs into its appointed jilace. and lajii- 
tributes t<i tlie eximTsion of the cciitral thought. 
Then; slicjukl he elarity of tlujiiglit or vividne.ss 
of picture, and always beauty of .souiid, 


1.17 
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Preparation, jor the Story 

Since the story is to provide happy experience, 
obstacles to uudevstaading sliould be cleared 
away in preceding Icssojis: c.g. before Hans 
Andersen’s "Brave Tin Soldier,” phrases like 
"to pay toll'' and "show his passport" should 
be explained u; a language lesson. Before 
"Demeter and Persephone" the teacher should 
show reprodvictiona ot the Parthcuou frieze; she 
should let the class look at these masterpieces 
in form and grovrpiug, perfect ligures in motion. 

Following Up the Story 

Stories should, as a rule, be Jollow^d np, like 
otlic, lessons in literature. The teacher de¬ 
pends on art and dramatvxation lor giving the 
child means of self-expression; and for finding 
out what he knows, how he secs things, and what 
he linds confusing. There are few stories that 
cannot be dramatized. In art the teacher selects 
only those stories tliat arc suitable for illustration 
by a given class. "ThumbeUna" and "The 
Brave Tin Soldier” lend themselves to illustra¬ 
tion; so do dragons, minotaurs, and other 
creatures of fancy. The beauty of the Greek 
forms and the difficulty of movement in the 
frieze idea make the story of Demeter unsuitable 
for illustration. But an liour with Plaxmnn's 
reproductions of the Parthenon frieze, or a visit 
to the Museum itself, with a guide to show the 
different stages of the forward movement and 
the return in tlie Parthenon procession, would 
be tlic best kind of "exercise” after the story. 

As soon as the children can read well, exercises 


encouraging research on simple lines should be 
set. As many " sources " as possible, illustrations 
of costumes, A History of Everyday Things in 
England (QueuncU), aircl A History of Everyday 
Things ill Homeric Greece, should be in the 
classroom. A list of interesting books with 
stories like tho.=e that have already delighted 
the class, and which are to be found in the 
nearest public library, should be put up in a 
conspicuous place. 

Children should be encouraged from their 
earliest Junior days to express themselves in 
original stories as well as in verse. 

Telling the Story 

The form of the story, beauty attained by 
inspired treatment of the subject, shouldjbe of 
importance to the teacher. She must feel and 
convey the author’s marshalling of events in 
convincing array; she must recognize what he 
means to be the chief things; she must clisccm 
liis lights and shadows, and interpret them all 
by the modulation of lier voice. 

Much has been written about the maimer anti 
the voice of the would-be story-teller, Every 
teacher should read A Guide to Story-Telling 
(A. Burrell). All that the author says applies 
in a special sense to teachers of the Junior 
School, where a genial manner, sympathetic 
methods all round, and the teacher's self-control 
and poise matter immeasurably. 

You watch, and the story seems 
'Told by their beantifulness, 

'Tranquil as dreams. 
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GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


1. Ainphion {Tramition) 

The story of Amphion fits in very well with 
the attainments of a well-trained top class of 
Infants who have just entered the Junior 
School, Children who have built with bricks 
houses and perilous castles, who have had hours 
of rhythmical play, a modified form of eurhyth¬ 
mies, and have been responding; to different 
rhythms, know that music makes you "feel 
dancey.’’ From this, it is an easy step to— 
"Once upon a time, wonderful to tell, music 
made stones feel dancey." 

The story is kept short, to put no move than 
a fair amount of strain on the children's power 
0/ concentration. Each event, briefly narrated, 
sliould follow quickly on tlie preceding. The 
periods when uotliing requiring physical action 
iiappens should be touched lightly, c.g. vvlien 
the boys lived with the shepherd. Tlie section 
before the gift of tlie lyre was made should be 
shortened; wlieji the lyre is once introduced, it 
should be kept in the foreground, The frame¬ 
work of the story would be then— 

The shepherd's finding of the two baby boys, 
Zethus and Amphion; Hermes's gift of a lyre to 
Amphion. 

Hermes's teaching; tlie going out into the 
world with the lyre to .seek their motlicr; tlic 
finding of the motlier; the fight witli Lymis and 
the winning of TliebCvS. 

Lastly, tJi& building of a wall for the defence 
of Thebes, by the power of music. 

2. Narcissus [Group E) 

Teachers' Preparalion. 7 'he teacher must try 
first of all to see Narcissus imaginatively, for 
she has to convey to the children a picture of 
his beauty, She must be in sympathy witli the 
character. 

Uadsi thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly — 

thus Cleopatra uses Narcissus as the suiiev- 
lativG of beauty. The youtli was a keen liuiiter. 
Boar-spear in hand, facing the keen mountain 


winds, he tracked the enemy dowji in tlie path¬ 
less forests. 

Often and ofim 

Snouted wild boars routing lender corn 
Angered the huntsmen. 

(iiFitlyMn'oii) 

Present just as much matter as will enable the 
children to picture Narcissus. Still, your watch¬ 
word is ''economy,’' not arnplificatkm. There 
arc many intcrcstijig literary accouiit.s of hunt¬ 
ing helpful to the teacher. Shakespeare's Venus 
and Adonis, and Keals’s Endyinion arc full of 
hints, and are worth miming tliniugh; Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, Canto I, is wonderful; you 
cannot miss the spirit of tlio chase and the beauty 
of forest, vale, and precipice embodied there; 
lastly, Masefield's Reynard the Fox caimot but 
be an iaspiration. 

TJic teacher docs not, of course, read these to 
a Junior form; they are for her own delight and 
inspiration, They recall the joy in any activity 
out of doors; some iiavc known tlic juy of a 
canter, others the joy of walking; but anyway, 
there is joy in health and strength. Narcissus 
had these and the added joy of skill. The 
evocation of this joy is the tcaclicr’s aim. 

Sympathy with the aspiration of Narci.ssus 
follows naturally; certain children will feci a 
longing for a life like thi.s—wifh a bias toward 
the woods or toward free activity out of doors, 
The sympatlietic voice of the teaclier enable.s 
the child to increase his.store of helpful memories, 
establishing links ol liappy assoriiitums that 
enrich him for ever. 

Echo 

The Teacher's Next Step is to paint a picture 
of the lively nymph Echo and the effect on her 
0/ tlie extraordinary beauty of Narci.ssus. This 
should be done briefly. 

Suhjcci-matier. Echo was h)vely ami gracclul, 
and had a meiodious \^oice, but she wvis never 
silent, And now when she fell in love with 
Narcissus, she followed him (A'erywhere, (wen 
to the forest, ami tried to win him ; hut Narc'is.sus 
had no thoughts of l«)ve - he cared only for sfort. 
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The evocation of the lively chatterer is then 
the aim hero. The voice awakens some, sym¬ 
pathy for Echo, for all sufferers. The teacher 
paints Echo’s grief, enough to indicate signi¬ 
ficance. The gods’ decree about her voice seems 
irrelevant, so slie omits it. But Ihe tiole struck 
by Echo’s tragedy wam.s the class of the mood 
of the story, tlie tcaclici’.s voice records the 
influence of pathos. In her anger and dis¬ 
appointment, Echo piuys aloud to Venus, the 
goddess of love, to punish Narcissus for liis 
disdain. Venus hears the prayer. This is a 
moment of lugl\ tension. We arc working 
toward tlu^ climax. 

The cliildren arc lielped to see Narcissus once 
again, before tlu: great change. Narcissus is 
hunting in tlie forest, enjoying jnovement in 
the open air; after the violence of the cliasc, 
he grows thirsty. He looks about the lonely 
scejic, .seeking a stream or foimtam. In the 
distance ho secs a shining pool; he hurries to it 
and bends down to drink. 

But he does not drink, he draws back in 
suffirise. This is the moment that will appeal 
to the cliildrcn. Describe the beautiful nymph, 
the most beautiful face he had ever seen. Paint 
the beauty of the pool, but briefly, 

The rising emotion of the narrative gives rise 
to a flood of sympathy: pity for Narcissus that 
he did not know that it was his own face, regret 
for the tragic mistake, longing tu lielp him. This 
sympathy will find an outlet in day dnams, 
one source of creative work. 

The chfinge in Narcissus is shown by a differ¬ 
ence in tone. Paint liis surprise imd perplexity, 
but also Ills perseverance and his tactics; the 
pathos of ids vain attiMupts to clasp the beauliful 
nymph in his arms. 

At tins stage, everything is more intense than 
a year ago*, we use more coloviilul words; the 
account is less matter-of-fact, less bald, less 
concrete; more feeling permeates tiic narration; 
we still appeal to the senses, the child’s observa¬ 
tion, but we are aware of the child's reactions 
now. 

The Death of Narcissus. Tlic children take 
dlls as a tragic happening, ajid they feel its 
pathos to the full. The nanation should be 
.simple and direct, no jarring word intruding 
vi[ian its cool ioveline.ss. 


3, Demeter and Persephone {Group C) 

TJie class must be prepared for this lesson. 
The teacher who secs the events of this story as 
a series of pictures to be presented to the child's 
inner eye is likely to tell it well. Pater intro¬ 
duces the "Homeric Hymn" (from which all tlic 
following quotations are taken) as— 

The soup of Deiiictcr and lier dangliler Persephone, 
whom Aidoneus carried away by the consent of Zeus, 
aa she played, apart Itom her nroLlrer, with the deep- 
bosomed (liiu|Tliter.s of the Ocean, gathering flowers in 
a meadow of soft grass. 

'J'/ifs is the first picture. Persephone playing 
with the daughters of Ocean on the many- 
coloured earth; a meadow of soft grass, crocuses 
like fire, violets, hyacinths. The mood con¬ 
veyed is that of delight in colour. 

Picture 11 . "Suddenly Persephone saw a 
flowci' she had never seen before," Mood— 
delight, with wonder. 

Pkiwe III. "She bent down in wonder and 
admiration to gather the strange flower." A 
note of eagerness is conveyed by the voice. 

Picture IV, Description of the p lower. Mood— 
Increasing wonder, " A hundred heads of blossom 
grew up from the roots of it; and the sky and the 
earth and the salt wave of the sea were glad at 
the scent thereof." The strange flower was the 
narcissus brought on the earth for the first 
time to attract the flowcr-like girl and hold her 
there in wonder. 

Picture V. An abrupt change of mood and 
tone occurs here. The king of ihe underworld 
steals Persephone. 

Slio put out her lian(l!i to pluck the wonderful 
flower. 

Pause . , . The imdrcamed-of is about tu 
happen. 

The earth opened, and the king of the unclenvorld 
sprang out witli liis immortal liorscs. He seized the 
Ilowcr-likc girl and carried her off weeping in his golden 
chariot. 

This is a dramatic moment; the tension is 
high. Every word tells; the teacher has only 
to convey the surprise of the scene. The action 
should come upon the children as soinetliing 
extraordinary. 

"She uttered a slwill cry but none heard her." 

Picture VI. Deliver tills beautiful piissage 
appreciatively, the voice quiet and low. 
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Only Hccatc the moon goddess, sitting in lier cave, 
hall vfiled with a shiniug veil, Ihinhing delicate thoughts, 
heard; and the Sun who watches both gods and men 
heard and saw, but moon and sun kept silence. 

The last sentence is slow and in a very low 
voice. 

Here a pause would be effective; the wave of 
narrative is at an ebb. 

To continue, the voice is pitched slightly 
higher; the upward wave is perceptible. 

Mountain and sea echoed the cry of Persephone, 
carried ofi against her will to the underworld, and bey 
mother heard the echo. A slmrp pain struck jjcnicter's 
heart as she heard that cry of distress echoed by 
mountain and sea, 

Piciure VII. Demeter's Action. A tragic 
moment. 

She tore the veil from her golden, hair, threw off the 
blue hood from her shouldera, and fled like a bird over 
land and soa, looking for Persephone, 

(Energy, swiftness arc to be conveyed,) 
Picliire VIII. Demeter's Wandenngs. Hey 
increasing sorrow. 

She sought Persoplionc nine days up and down the 
earth, and would not taste of ambrosia or of nectar. 


We have here thepallm ol the fruitless search, 
the deep devotion of the mother. Reader's pace 
slow in sympatliy. 

Picture IX. Meeting 0/ Demeter and Hecate. 

Early on the tenth morning, Hecate, with a light 
her hands, met tlic sorrowing mother, but Hecalo had 
only heard Persephone’s cry. It was the Sun, the 
watchman of the world, who told Dcmctcr what had 
happened, 

A beautiful moment this, and a beautiful 
description of the moon goddess at dawn. 

Picture X. 

Then Demetcr, as n poor old woman, sits 

nmlcr an olive tree at a well by the wayside at Elcusts, 
AIJ the people of Blcijsis come lo draw water nt this 
wll. 

A jnysteriou.s tone; Demetcr lias a plan. 
Picture XL A Priene. 

The four lovely daughters al Celeiis, King of Elcusis, 
with their brazen pitchers, come to the well. Tho 
princesses are sorry for the sorrowing old woman with 
the sad, worn face. 

Picture XII. A Frieze. The princesses 
to their mlher to ask permission to bring the 
sad old woman to their home. 
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Picture XIIL A Frieze. Tlic princesses return 
to Demcter. Their mother has bidden them hire 
the womaji. 

So lidding up tiie folds of tlicir robes, they sped like 
the young heifers leaping in the fields in spring, As 
tlioy hastened along tlio road, their hair, in colour like 
tliQ crocus, floated about their shoulders, 

(Tone of voice eager, appreciative: pitch 
normal.) 

Picture XIV, The princesses give their 
mother's message to the "old woman." A fine 
group. An impression of awe at their mistake, 
emotion at tlioir kindliness are to be conveyed. 

Picture XV. The princesses lead tlie "old 
woman," veiled from head to foot, her blue robe 
falling in folds about licr feet as she walked. 

Picture XVI. Demcter reveals herself to 
the mother. Baby Demophoon refuses to be 
comforted. 

Demeter sends a famine upon earth. Iris 
comes to intercede for men. Demeter demands 
her daughter. Zeus must command the king 
of the underworld to restore Persephone. 

The famine continues. Men pray to Zcua in 
their (ear. Zeus is sorry for men. 

Pkltire XVII. Hermes bears commands from 
Zeus to the king of the underworld to let his 
bride return to the light of day. 

Picture XVIII. Hermes finds the king at 
home In his palace sitting on a couclij beside the 
shrinking Perseplione, consumed within herself 
by desire for her mother. 

A cloiibthil smile passed over the face of the King 
... lie caused her to eat a morsel of sweet pamo' 
graiute . . . that she might some time return to 
him. 

J^icliire XIX. 

And Persephone rose up quickly in her great joy and 
ascended into the chariot . . . and Hermes look the 
reins in. his hands and drove out , . neither the 
waters of the aca . . . nor the cliffs of the shore resist¬ 
ing them, till at last Hermes placed Persephone before 
the door of the temple. 

Picture XX. Tlie meeting of Demcter and 
Persephone— 

Demcter, seeing her, ran out quickly to meet her, 
like B Maenad coming down a mountain-side, dusky 
with woods. 

Picture KXI, 

So Dometer sufleretl the earth t<i yield its fru its once 
more, and the land was suddenly ludeii wUh leaves and 
flouiers and waving com. 


Parallel Work 

If Shakespeare is taken with this class, the 
teacher should choose The Tempest, and en¬ 
courage the children to dramatize the Masque 
of Ceres. 

4. The Return of Persephone 

The story here is adapted from George 
Meredith’s Day of the Daughter of Hades. 

Thoughwehaveusedthelove of earth described 
ill the Day of the Daughter of Hades to throw 
light on the actions of Persephone and Demcter 
after their reunion, the real theme of Meredith’s 
poem is the daughter of the King of Hades and 
Persephone, who visits earth for the first time 
with her mother, The day of the young goddess 
as imagined in Meredith's masterpiece makes 
yet another inspiring story to reinforce the groat 
theme of tlic Demcter series: Nature. 

It was dawn in Sicilian Eniia, Spring flowers 
shone on, the grass; the young vine leaves grew 
crisp; the wheat blades moved in lines. Demcter 
herself, the Great Mother, stood waiting by the 
lake on the very spot where the king of the 
underworld had whirled her beloved Perse¬ 
phone away to the land of shades. 

The happy isle of Sicily still remembers how 
the majestic mother cried to the King of Heaven 
in vain to restore Persephone to her; and how 
the sorrowing mother blighted the land with 
her curse. 

But now Demeter was waiting for her 
daughter, and beautilul Emm was soft and fah, 

A muffled roar like the swift coming of heavy 
rain shook the land; thunder rolled over the 
plain. At one blow a black cave appeared by the 
rock channel at the head of the lake. Then, like 
the dragon-tongue of a fire beaten flat by the 
gale, a dark chariot, dimmed by smoke, clove 
the lake like a plough. Out of the chariot sprang 
beautiful Persephone, very tall. As mother 
and daughter embraced, a quivering wail fell 
on the air, born of bliss immeasurable. 

Mother and daughter kissed, then drew apart 
to look at each other in the clear dawn; then 
they embraced anew, exultant and tearful. 
Slie who had once been siniliiig and flowei -likc 
was grave. With a wan smile, with eyes like 
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one in a trance, she seemed to see through the 
lake the world of shadows. 

Demeter clasped Persephone. They climbed 
up the forest paths by green mossy roots and 
old mossy stoiiesj still climbing, they touched 
the bud of furze, and broom, and all the shoots 
0/ prickly kind. 

Leaving the forest, they hooked the vines, 
followed tlie lines of wheat, caressed the green 
blades: they tended the groves of grey olive, 
the sprays of pear blossom till they thickened. 
Pear, apple, almond, plum, not wintry irow, 
pushed up warm under their touch. Corn, wine, 


fruit, oil they ensured tc men. At their coming, 
the meadows sprang crocuses, the woods aspho¬ 
del, the brakes hyacinth bells; the white wind- 
flower lifted ils head; the narcissus shed its 
ravishing scent. 

The bees chose their flowers, the kids went 
sportive upon their hind legs; up in the branches 
the little birds sang; all about the lake were 
chirrups, dronijigs, buzzings, and bleatings. 

The sun blazed. Even the rocky head of the 
lake over the black cave shone gold. Perse¬ 
phone cried "Light! Light! ” and her wan eyes 
shone, Mother and daughter, embracing, passed. 
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FANTASIES 



I. llie Three Bears [Southey) 

Tlie fantasy of'' Tlic Three Bears'' Is Southey's 
masterpiece. It is alway<s more or less successful, 
even when the teacher is a poor story-teller; but 
the best kind of success, the children's ddiglit 
find satisfaction in tlio best in thought and form, 
is attained when the teacher is faithful to tlic 
text; for " Tlic Three Bears " is a finished thing, 
the perfection of simplicity, and yet a modern 
product. The wter reports what happened as 
if he saw it all. We may bo sure that so accurate 
a recorder saw inucli else; but he selects j ust tlie 
few details that arc necessary for us to see what 
happened. He limits hunself, he excludes from 
his record all that ts nol germane lo il. The three 
bears went walking in a wood; he knows all 
about what they saw there, but he is not Inrcd 
into elaboration, The wood is beside the point. 

There is not the sUg]\test trace of subiectvvity 
in this story. It tells itself—to the unbounded 
joy cif the cliiUkcn. The laughter of the class 
has been more than once a pitfall to the inex¬ 
perienced teacher. Charmed by their response 
to the hiiinoroiis appeal, slie has checked the 
onward march of the narrative, to repeat and 
elaborate the point that evidently pleased them. 
Children thus diverted from a well marked out 
path lose tlie thread of the story, and are released 
from its spell, 

Tlie teacher begins to read on the normal note 
of her voice. She proceeds quietly and naturally. 
The punctuation of this fantasy is correct; the 
teacher should interpret the writer's .signs scru¬ 
pulously; in doing so she will convey both his 
thought and the rlii^hin nf his prose to her 
hearers. 

Here, punctualioii secli(»nize.s tlie thought. 


The reader should accept tlie author's ruling, 
and introduce no extra pauses of her own. 
There should be no “pouncing" by way ol 
emphasis upon “three," “own," “one," "little,” 
“middle," “great," "huge," and other epithets. 
Beginners, feeling that these words, or rather 
the things for which they stand, are significant, 
and not realizing that they are made prominent 
in the artist's way, seem to lilt the words with 
their voices. The writer has done his own 
emphasizing: "Little, Small, Wee Bear" is the 
superlative ol emphasis, so is "The Groat, Huge 
Bear"; and he uses in addition the device of 
repetition of these distinguishing epithets when¬ 
ever the actors denoted by them come upon 
the scene. 

The First Paragraph 

Once upon a time there were Three Dcar.<i, who lived 
together in a house of their own, in a wood. One of 
them was a Lillie, Small, Wee Bear; and one was a 
Middlc'-sizcd Bear; and the other was a Great, Huge 
Bear. They had each a pot for tlicir porridge, a little 
pot for the Little, Sinail, Wee Bear, and a middle-sized 
pot for the Middle Bear; and a great pot for live Great, 
Huge Bear. And they liad c.tch a chair to siL in; a 
little chair for the Little, Small, Wee Dear; and a 
middle-sized chair for the Middle Bear: and a great 
chair for the Great. Huge Bear, And they had each 
a bed to sleep in; a little bed for the Little, Small, 
AVee Bear; and a mUlclle-sized bed for the Middle 
Bear; and a great bed for the Great. Huge Bear, 

This is the opening paragraph. Tlie teacher— 
by not running up and down the scale of her 
voice meaninglcssly; by letting the words speak 
for themselves; by giving out phrases and 
sentences, as sliown by the punctuation, as 
mere parts of someUimg else, the paragraph,- ■ 
will direct the attention of tl;e class to a future 
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moment of completioji; will awaken an attitude 
of suspense which will be partially satisfied after 
the last words, "for the Great, Huge Bear,” 
have been said, The pause here should leave 
the class in no doubt that they have arrived at 
a ho)ia fide stopping place, 

The Second Paragraph 

The tcacJier sliould begin this section in 
malley-of-Jact tones. Is there not a proverb about 
cooling your porridge? So read this everyday 
happening of ours as if it were really an everyday 
happening of bears. The author has written 
it so. 


One after tlitiy liad tu.ufc Ilia jiiimd^a for tlicir 
breakfasl, anil pimrrd iL into llu'ir {ifirndjif'Ihcy 
walked ouL iutii Uie wood whde tlinr purridgo was 
cooling, tliat they miglit not Imrii their luonllis, by 
begiiinuig too soon lo cat it. Anil while the)' were 
walking a lULlc old woman came to Lhn bmisc. 

With the foHoudng slnlenient comes a deliberate 
change of tone, well justified; for the note of 
comment, of speculation, brief but undoubtedly 
present, is introduced; "She could-not have 
been a good, honest old woman." 

Following the guidance of the artist, the 
teacher, licrscU an artUt, now becomes dramatic. 
She senses the actions of the old woman. With 
a slight raising and bending back of the whole 
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The Vlight oj the Little Old U'ofnein 
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lioa-dslip looks iiiattluit window; witli slioulclci's 
rminded, head bent dowji, "she pcpj)s in at the 
keyhole ": soehig nobody in the house, she draws 
her body upright, and thc]i jerks licrsclf slightly 
up from the waist, as she puts licr right hand 
to the latch ... So the laint but suggestive 
imitation goes quietly on, until the "impudent, 
bid. old woman set about helping herself" 
hefore the class, 

Here the paragraph comes to rot end —at a 
most interesting point. Tlie children arc on the 
tiptoe of expectation. An inexperienced teacher 
would race on. But no! The paragraph has 
come to aji end hy internal law. A time for 
lelaxatioii is nncessarj’; alter it the children will 
be ready to pull themselves together lor the 
next i^erioil of tension. TJiey need this breathing 
space when live paragraph has been rightly 
delivercfl. 

The Discovery 

When the teacher gets to tlu! discovery scene 
she is rewarded by the concentration of the 
class, At "SOMKUODY HAS BERN AT MY 
PORRIDGE,'' which is printed in capitals, to 
convey the great rough, gruff voice, the teacher 
grows realistic; tlie voice of the Middle Bear is 
less alarming as the artist directs; The Little, 
Small, Wco Hear speaks with point in his lilLlc, 
small, wee voice. Is lie not the most important 
person, as it turns out? 

The tuacher retiirna to the normal quiet tone 
with which she beg;in the .story whenever she 
c(jmc.s to plain narrative. 

Wlien she say.s, after the discovery of the 
chair: ‘'Then the Three Bears thought it neces¬ 
sary that they should make furtlier search; so 
they w'cnt upstairs into their bed-chamber. Now 
the little old woman had pulled the pillow of 
the Great, Huge Bear out of its place . . ," 
the c/nss generaUy call out — 

" Somebody has been lying in my bed I ” The 
teacher has to warn the class, by liolding up her 
hand or some other sign, that they cannot 
deduce the wording of the Wee Beiir’s section— 

And -wliL’ii thu I.UUe, Small, Wee Hear, came to luok 
at Ilia bed, Iheie was Ihe bolsler in its pliu-e; and the 
piUnw in its place npcin the bulsler, find tipnn the 
pillow was tlio old woman’s uKly dirty head—which 
WAS ivU ill ilH place, (or she liad no business there. 


When the last words of a story composed like 
tliis are read appreciatively, the immediate 
effects ai'e visible; but there are others. Only 
time can show the unguessed effect of the 
presentation to the child of a work imaginative 
in matter, demanding an effort of its imaginative 
power, and perfect in form. 

2. The Brave Tin Soldier 

Preparation. In the constructional English 
lesson, or the word-in-context study, obstacles 
to understanding should always be cleared away 
before the story fs told or read. 

It is absolutely necessary that the teacher 
should spend a whole lesson on the following— 

1. "\Vitliout losing licr balance," "balancing 
yourself on one leg," "shouldered his musket," 
Use other contexts that the story may not lose 
any of its freshness, c,g. "Can j'ou walk on a 
plank sin, wide without losing your halanceV 
Demonstrate the meaning of the phrase. 

2. Explain that the old musket is succeeded 
by the modem rifle, the infantry gun, Let the 
class do tlie action described. 

3. Get a sample of tinsel, {a) "thin net with 
thin plates of metal all over"; (6) "silk or wool 
interwoven with gold or silver thread"; or (c) 
cheap copper thread used to get a sparkling 
effect. 

4. Recall the uniform of a policeman, of a 
sailor, a nurse—a dress of the sanm kind, and 
of the same general appearance as worn by all 
members of the same body. Oppose tlie idea 
to ordinary cfvi’f chess. 

5. Explain that toll is a tax paid for a sup¬ 
posed privilege, for the use of soancthing; a toll 
used to be levied or extracted for passage over 
bridges, ferries, etc. 

6. Explain, similarly in contexts: gauze, snuff¬ 
box, paving-stones, tunnel, drain, canal, water¬ 
fall, helmet, and ba5'onct. 

7. Explain synonyms such as uttered and said, 
brave soldier and warrior. U.se in appropriate 
contexts;" cast in lead," "rattled in their cases," 
"gnashed their teeth," "whirled round and 
round, like a sylph." Show a real passport. 
One cannot go abroad without a passport, 

8. Let children mke .‘leniences using thcvse 
phrases appropriately. 
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(). Play spcllijig gamis with some of Uiose 
words. 

Teacher's Preparation 

Tlie story must be resolved into its elements. 
(A) Sequence of Events. 

1, One of five-and-twciity tm soldiers in a 
box had only one leg, but he .stood as firmly upon 
that as the others on two, 

2. On the same talilc was the prettiest of all 
the toys—a little dancer who lifted one leg so 
high tliat the Tin Soldier tlioiight .she, too, had 
only one leg, 

He loves the dainty lady. 

.f. When the house wxnt to bed the toys began 
tlielr own gamo.s, but neither the Tin Soldier 
nor the dancing lady played. She remained on 
the point of one of liev toes, while he stood on 
his one leg, 

5. In the morning the Tin Soldier fell head 
over heels out of the third-story window where 
the cliildrcii had put him. 

0 . Heavy rain fell, 

7. Two little boys found him, put him in a 
newspaper boat, and set the boat in the gutter. 

8. The boat sailed through the drain and then 
into a canal, where he was swallowed by a fish. 

9. The fish was caught, taken to market, sold 
to tlic family from whose house the Tin Soldier 
had toppled down. Cook found the Tin Sohlior 
and brought lum to the room with the toys, 
There wa.s the little dancer, .stillbalanchiglicrricl f 
on one leg. 

10. One of the boys flung the Tin Soldier into 
the stove. He felt he was melting, but iic stood 
firm. 

11. A draught caught the dancer and drove 
her into the stove to the Tin Soldier, She was 
burnt up at once—except l)cr tinsel rose, W’liirh 
was black as coal. 

12. The Tin Soldier melted into a lump with 
the shape of a little tin heart. 

The tale even thus baldly told i.s moving; but 
although these are the real events, narrated hi 
1 .strikingly rajiid .scciueiice, tlie key is wrung; 
the story told by Andersen i.s a different thing— 
the life of the Brave Tin Soldier. 

(B) Keeping llie same .sccjucjicc, .stiike tJie 
lieroic note as indicated by the great artist. 


1. All the tin soldiers "Imiked ilraight before 
them and .shnnlderetl their muskcl.'i.” Our Tin 
Soldier who i.s to hecome '‘remarkable, stood os 
firm on JiLs one leg as llir others on tw'o. looked 
straight before him, and shouldered liisnmskrt.” 

2. The Tin Soldier thought the little lady had 

only one leg, and yet slie stood firm. “That is 
the wife for me,” thought he. Her endurance 
appealed to him. She inetapliorieally had 
“sliouUUieil her musket," f-' ^ 

\ * The only two who did ui>t stir from their 
places to play games were the Tin Soldier and the 
dancing lad}’. “IIo wa.s just a.^ enduringa.sshe, 
and he never turned hi.s eyes away frem her,” 

7. When the boat turned rapidly round and 
round, he trembled but "remained firm, never 
changed countemuiee, looked straight before 
him and shouldered Ids muskd," 

8. W'lien Kat challenged him in the drain 
"ho held liis musket tighter than ever and kept 
.silence.'' 

Wlien the boat cjitercd the canaJ as dangerous 
to him as a waterfall to us, "he stiffened him¬ 
self, and no one could say he moved an eyelid.’* 

g, Inside tlie fish, much darker than the 
drab, he dreaded the darkness but "remained 
unmoved and shouldered his musket.” 

When he found himself in the same room, 
and saw again the little lady ".still hnlancing 
herself on one leg," he thought "she ia brave and 
enduring, and that moved him almost to tears." 

lu. In the stove "lie felt he was melting but 
he still .stood linn, shouldering his musket.” 

12. And at last, when he melted into a lump 
unrl could no longer shoulder his musket, the 
cnnstiuit and courageous soldier took appro¬ 
priately till! shape ol a "Tittle, tin heart," 

Nine limes in the course of this short story 
wo hear the refrain with slight variations: “ He 
still stood firm, shouldering his musket," 

In these refrains the spirit (tf the story us 
embodied. The teacher must not miss their 
import. SeqiK'iue (A) is hardly worth telling 
when the significance of (R) is recognized. The 
two togethor make the real story. 

The Plet lire I'^lcweiit 

Thele.s.soji will be alive, in.sjnring, ifllir leiu-lier 
is aware ll»at the narrative may take tlu* form 
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of n. scru's of pictures before the child's inner 
eye. 

Picture I. The neat castle of cardboard, 
through the little windows of which one could 
sec straight into the hall. 

Picture IL Boinre the castle some little trees 
were placed ro\ind a little looking glass, which 
was to represent a clear lake, Waxen swans 
swam on this lake, and were mirrored in it. 

Picture III, At the open door of the castle 
the pretty dancer stood with outstretched arms, 
one leg lifted very high; she was dressed in 
clear gauze with blue shining tinsel; a narrow 
blue ribbon over her shoulders like a scarf; hi 
the middle of tliat, a shining tinsel rose as big 
as her whole face. 

Picture iV. All the toys began to play (when 
the lights were out) at mitiug, at war, or at 
giving balls. The pencil rolled about on the 
tabic, the nut-crackers threw somersaults, the 
canary woke up . . . but there were two still 
figures, the soldier and the lady, standing on 
one leg. 

Picture V. As the clock struck twelve the lid 
(lew off the snuffbox and out came a Goblin. 

Picture VI, The Tin Soldier in the paper boat 
sailed down the gutter, and the boys ran beside 
him and clapped their hands. 

Picture VII. The boat rocked up and down, 
then turned round and round, but the Tin 
Soldier looked straight before him. 

Picture VHI. The boat is surrounded by bits 
of straw and wood, A water-rat comes out and 
demands a passport, 

Picture IX. Beyond the arch at the end of the 
drain is a dangerous canal. The Tin Soldier is 
up to his neck in water; the boat is full to the 
very edge, 

Picture X. The boat whirls round three or 
four times; the paper parts; the soldier falls into 
the water. 

Picture XL A fish swallows him; the fish is 
caught; cook buys the fish, cuts it open, and 
finds the Tin Soldier. Cook is amazed. 

Picture XII. Cook runs upstairs to show her 
find. Tlie Tin Soldier is in the same old room. 
The family gather round in wonder. 

Picture XIII. The now colourless Tin Soldier 
looks at the dancer, still standing. 

Picture XIV. The Tin Soldier is illuminated 


in tlic fire, over him is tlie little dancer in 
flames. 

The contemplation of these pictures is neces¬ 
sary for the teacher herself if she is to convey 
them to her listeners as she tells the story. As 
the pictures are as real as the sequence of 
events, it is possible to plan a lesson in which 
the children tell the teacher which picture is 
clearest to them, upon wliich one child after 
another proceeds to build his picture in words. 
The teacher then .says; “Let us see how Ander¬ 
son expressed it,” and reads the original passage 
to the class after each child’s effort. 

Following Up the Story 

The children must play an active part. Their 
activities should at first be such as will make 
familiar what was remote in the past lesson. 
The art lesson gives the opportunity: story 
should, therefore, be correlated with art. 

Take the series of 14 pictures into which the 
story falls so naturally. Of these Nos. I, II, 
III, V, X, XI, XIII, and XIV offer just those 
bases for lessons that the art specialist values 
for the children. She docs not, however, dictate 
these to them. She asks them to pic¬ 

tures from the story lesson for drawing or paint¬ 
ing. If the Knglish teacher has interpreted the 
story as described above, each child will .suggest 
the thing that he saw most clearly, or that 
touched him uiost, It docs not matter whether 
the child's suggestion is suitable; the point is that 
the class is concentrating on the remembered story. 
The child's mistake is the teacher's opportunity. 

Discussion is the next step, The art teacher 
helps the class to sec why No, IV, with all tlic 
toys, is not suitable; why the scene with the Rat 
in the drain and the problem of darkness is too 
difficult; why XII with its vagueness must be 
rejected. But how to treat water in the lake in 
II and VII, the decision as to which was the 
important figure in VI—the Tin Soldier or the 
boys—the question of proportion and the im¬ 
possibility of having boys and soldier on the 
same small sheet of paper—all these make for 
growth; and while the discussion goes on the 
cliildreii arc revising the beautiful story, dwelling 
^vith iuterast on what perhaps was on the way 
to oblivion. 
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Dramatizing ''The Tin Soldier'* 

The teaclicr asks the children to run over tho 
persons iji tlic story with a view to acting the 
parts these characters play. He ask,s them to 
begin with the most important person; if they 
are not agreed on the point, discussion follows. 
The teacher then asks: What kind of person is 
the Rat ? or What kind of creature is the GoI)Iin ? 
They find answers by examining the specclit’s 
of these personages and choosing the appropriate 
tone from the dramatic versions given by the 
teacher, TJic boys suggest two or Ihret candi¬ 
dates for the part; they then listen and judge 
while each interprets the character; tliey reject 
the reader's who caimot a-ssume the mood and 
voice required; they select those who give im¬ 
personations of tire malicious llobliii luid tiro 
angry Rat, gnashing his teeth at the soldier. 
13 y the time they have decided on the nature ol 
the persons in the story—rough or gentle, bravo 
or bullying—ajid liavc tried tJie competitors, 
the roles have become familiar, 

Wlrcn children (a) can give on demand the 
sequence of events, (b) have seen the picture,s 
of the narrative with tho iimcr eye, (c) have 
discussed ill the art lesson, and actually drawn 
or painted suitable scenes, (<f) listened to the 
teacher and all the competitors for the various 
/•d/e.?, they not only arc thoroughly familiar with 
the story, but, from a model cliaractcrizeri by 
“the best words in the best order," they 
have incrcirsed their vvtirking vocabulary. Oral 
composition now bcconie-s pmctirable, and 
story-writing a normal exerci.se. 

3. Thunihclina Year-Olds) 

It is worth while to come to grips with Hails 
Andersen’s story before telling it. The opening 
paragraph is wonderful, One is in the story at 
once— 

Tlictii Wiis once a Wi:>ni,in wlio wisliod f<ir a vrry 
Ultk chilli; but •.he ditl iiul know wIutc slic should 
|)ri)Ciire one. Su she went to iiii oUl \vi(ih ami s.iiil- 
"I do so very imicli wish for a link’ diilil. Can yoii 
mil tell me where I can got one?” “'Dhl that could 
easily be inanaRed," said tlu: wileli ''There you liave 
a l>arIey’i:oni •, tliat is not of Llie kind which t?rows in 
the coaiUry-miin's Held, and whiidi the cliickon^ I’d 
to ual. Put that into a Hower pot and you sli.ill sco 
what you .shall .see . . .” 


aiul .so oil iiuivilahly. The huidinarks of fairy¬ 
land arc there, we cannot miss our way. 

Floicers, v\s the .story goc.s on, the flower 
wiJiltl opens before ii.s; not only tulip.s in a pot, 
but watcrlilies huinmnded by broad green 
leaves floating on the water, green shamrocks in 
.summer woods, honey in flowers, <lew on leaves. 

The animals are ''persons" in the 
scene. Toads with their "croak, croak, hrok, 
kck, kex," lislies, graceful hutlcrflics, cock¬ 
chafers, u swallow, iL fleld inouse, and a mole 
play their parts. 

'Ilie teaclit'r natnially jdairs In r Nature study 
LiilkvS so that her matter travels, in its own way, 
along the groiiiicl thus outlined by tlic story. 
The subjects are obviously conipli'mentary; but 
ill the litoraturi! lossun the story-teller does 
not fall into explanation,s, illustrations, and 
verifications. 

Let it be granted, then, that the flower and 
aniinal studies arc nut the story, that Nature 
and lier doings are not tlie writer's objective, 
but only part of the material he uses in moulding 
his work of art; then must the teacher sec the 
importance of keeping them in their jilace in 
the story. Neiiker by inappropriate emphasis nor 
by lyrical expansion must she increase the pro¬ 
portion allotted thi'in by tho artist. He uses 
other familiar things: beds, mattresses, cover¬ 
lets, all introduced merely as part of a little 
girl's needs; but ho adds a single detennining 
detail. Tluit little girl Ls "only iiii inch long," 
"scarcely liaU a tliumb’s length in licight," 
and she i.s beautiful. You are newer to think of 
lier abnormal smallness dissociated from her 
undeniable beauty. She is "oui! of tin* loveliest 
hciiig.s one could imagine,” she is "us tender and 
delicate as a ro.se leaf”; she is as liglit as thistle¬ 
down." "Yuli good ])retly girl" the swallow 
calls her, and all Nature, except the cockchafer 
girls, agree.s with him, Even tlie mole thinks her 
voice beautiful. 

The two points, then, on which tlic artist 
wisbi'-s to focns attention are Thumbeliiia’s 
smallness and her beauty. He has given us 
this guiiU-: tlie reader lias nidy to [ollow his 
lead. 

We may take aei uiint of llic n.s.viainbt't’ ptnur 
sliowii here in the aiipoiutimnt of a neat and 
polislieil walnut shell for the little maid’s bed, 
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leaves of blue violets for her mattress, but a 
rose leaf for a coverlet. 

During the day time Thumbcliiia needs more 
space than at sleeping time, naturally. So 
Andersen makes her mother provide a plate 
upon a table. Now, in a small shallow plate 
which holds only a little water, Tluimbelina 
might he sale from drowning; but what rui unad¬ 
venturous lifcl How much more scope a large 
deep plate provides, with a wreath of flowers 
about its rim, their stalks in tlic water, and 
finally a great tulip leaf, the leaf of her own 
flower, floating in the inickllc, An adventurous 
world for a little creature one Inch high. 

Note how her height is delinltely stated and 
conveyed. Note the other coiicrotc details, 
the '‘occupation’' of boating provided by the 
thmighlfiil mother; for the great tulip leaf was 
an adequate boat when two wliitc horse-hairs 
were found for oars; and there was no danger of 
toppling off, no danger of drowning, no real skill 
in rowing was required. 

All is done to scale, every point thought out 
moat accurately. The determining detail tliat 
gives meaning to the whole, ns we said above, 
is the height of one incli. Tliis point must be 
"registered.” Tlie teacher's aim is that the 
class shall vlsiiall/.e the little heroine, the events 
hang on tliat. 

In comparatively small space, we have all the 
cinnmstances that precede the action proper of 
the story. There is Tluimbelina rowing on a 
tulip leaf in a plateful of water I Tluimbelina, 
born of a tulip flower, that grew magically from 
a barley-corn that an old witch had given her 
mother. Then unforeseen things be^iu lo happen ; 
outside agents take a liand in events, The 
actions of the agents and the adventures of 
Thumbelina are one and the same point. In 
them the story lives and moves. It is a good 
story, because there is nothing vague about the 
various happenings. We can put ourselves with 
ease in the sufferer’s place, \Ve know very well 
what the writer means, the dangers are all 
concrete, and they follow on in the order of iinie. 

The mother is kept out of sight and out of mind. 
Beasts, birds, and insects take the field. Only 
they really act until we come at the very end 
to the King of the Flowers. 

The end of this fairy tale gives pure satis¬ 


faction, Thumbelina is most beautiful. She 
was, after all, bom of a flower; and after "all 
the dangers she had passed ” it was fitting that 
.slic should he crowned Queen of Flowers. 

4. The Ugly Duckling 

The teacher proposes to read or tell tliis story 
so that it shall be an illustration of ''form" in 
literature. She docs not talk about form. She 
pre.sents tlic work of art. She tells the .story, 
having prepared it. 

The Beginning. Tlic artist takes us forthwitli 
to the country in summer time; tlie details of 
the landscape, clearly outlined, meet the eye, 
This opening is unlike "Tlic Swineherd,” “The 
Tinder Box,” or even the flower-story "Tluim- 
beliim”; it recalls "The Little Sea Maid," in 
which the very iirst words show us unmistakably 
where we out to sea "where the water 

is as blue as the petals of the most beautiful 
cornflower, and as clear as the purest glass.” 
It is like "The Nightingale,” too, where again 
we submit to a force compelling us to rcaliz.e our 
surroundings. 

These descriptions serve a purpuso; they arc 
necessary, hero, to the action; they are tlic stage 
and pro[)crtles without which the players could 
not make a single move. If we do not visualize 
the setting—burdock leaves, the old mansion, 
tlie surrounding deep canals—we miss half the 
scene. 

The teacher reads, tlicn, with con.scLousncss of 
purpose. She must make lier class .sec the scene 
the writer saw. 

The title and the setting promise material 
drawn from Nature. It is an opportunity to corre¬ 
late English and Nature study; but the teacher 
does not confuse the two subjects; the story 
precedes or follows the lesson in observation. 

In telling the story the teacher does not 
stress the .setting unduly; .she Is not to draw the 
Nature sections out of perspective, they are not 
the story-tcller'.s real objective. Andersen has 
conceived a particular aspect of ugliness— 
ugliness imagined as a stage through which 
exceptional beauty passe,s. The .stupidity of 
measuring worth by values merely extcinal is 
implied, But he gives the idea concreteness ; \yo 
follow the adventures of a sentient being, are 
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interested in the denouement, and may neglect 
tlie meaning if we please. 

Looking at the story as something composed, 
we perceive that the artist has selected from a 
mass of knowledge such material as he could 
order and arrange to fulfil his purpo.se. Our 
pleasure is evidence that the use made of this 
material is effective. He presents the things 
tliat happened in sequence, compels our atten¬ 
tion at the crucial moment, and Iiolds it, Every 
event leads somewhere, we arc never afraid of 
being led clown a lyrical cal-tlc-,sac; every 
narrated point counts; and when we reach the 
culmination, wc feel we have been led inevitably 
to it by the hand of a master. 

This is what tl\c teacher who reads this story 
to her class mU.st sec clearly—whither each 
event is tending. Slic mii.st Pnow, having 
studied tlic story, reduced it to skeleton fonn 
and reconstructed it, the potentiality of each 
deed, the relative importance of each happening. 
So only will her voice be truly interpretative 
while .slic reads. 

The Skeleton of the Story 

It is a good plan to ^vritc down tlie skeleton 
of the story, calling the essential points A, E, 
I, 0 , U, 

A. A duck hatches a swan's egg with her own. 

E. The rygnet Is grey and ugly, big and strong, 
very different from ducklings in general. 

I, (Afiddie of the story,) The cygnet is hound 
to be an alien in a diickyard; he is ill-treatod 
by jhs omi brothers and sisters because he is 
different] even his mother wishes liim away; 
neither pcacock.s nor dogs, cats nor liens afiprovu 
of him. 

0 . The “ugly duckling" grows in strength 
and beauty during autuiiui and svlnter. 

U. \Vlien spring comes, the whole world can 
see this is no ugly duckling but a swan. 

Development of The Ugly 
Duckling" 

The artist nsns thi,s skTlelon material, add.s 
to it other material carefully selected from life, 
and succeed.s in creating an individual character, 
the ugly duckling. ITe i,s jircscated as if he were 


a person, he is a tliijiking being, a talker, an 
actor, and a sufferer, with that power of inward 
change characteristic of human beings. It is 
this emergence ol character that niakc.s “Tlic 
Ugly Duckling'' a story suitable for older 
children, 

Consider first the more obvious process of 
addition. The new ]>i)ints are named below after 
the leaving ns above the vouels for 

tire essential incidents. 

E. The artist’.s introduction is added to his 
original matter. He cnlaTge.s liis subject by 
making a new ami vivid piciure jirortde the- 
actual first event indicated above. It is suinmer 
time, A duck is .sitting tm her nest amid stmic 
tall burdock leave,s, iii a wiki imfreqiienUel 
spot near canals that surround an old ( Ounlry 
munsk^jt. 

The next point is wi natural that it hardly 
appears to be an addition. 

C. The eggs are very long in hatching, and 
the mother duck is bared and tired; at length 
all the eggs crack except one, tlie largc.st; the 
ducklings get up and ])ccp out. 

D. The duck, though very weaqv, coiUinues 
to sit on the Largo egg. 

A. Tlie first essential point given above is 
developed. It becomes something like this: the 
great egg burst at last, and a very ugly grey 
duckling tumbled out—a great strong crealuru. 
(The cygnet is naturally very different from 
ducklings—uglier, bigger, stronger.) 

E. Something interv.siing i.s introduced here. 
The mother duck is suspicious, (.an this crea¬ 
ture ho her own? She pnt,s the ugly dnckliiig to 
the test; it comes throiigli brilliantly; it even 
swims better than all the ducklings, and it holds 
itself better. 

Tlie next point, one uf the essential incidents 
(I) is developed in. the most inteiesting manner. 

I. The niothcT duck takes all her yoimg into 
the world, nnd there seems a world conspiracy 
against the ugly duckling. The creature is an 
alien and is made to feel it; the ugly duckling's 
story is a tale of evri-incieasing woe. 1 he otlier 
broiul in the diickyarcl grumble at tli(‘ l oming of 
these diirkfi, but u/Uch imly the ui^ly duckling, 
because they find him somehow different: .so 
ugly, large, and strange Ilotli ducks and hens 
bite, peck, and tease him ; the peacock, red with 
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passion, marclics up to liiiiij the girl wlio feeds 
the poultry kicks him, the birds in the lieclges 
fly in terror from him, the wild ducks in the 
open moor snub liiin, the hunter’s dog opens 
wide his j avvs and glares at him, In his temporary 
refuge in aji old woman’s hut, the cat and hen 
patronize hiuu In desperation, he goes out into 
the world again. 

This is a story of actioji if we look at the 
persecutors; and not of endurance only by the 
ugly duckling: he is not "down and out,’’ he is 
still a fighter, and that is adventure. 

F. A wonderful experience is evolved here, 
The ugly duckling sees and adinirf-s perfect 
beauty on the instant — 

A (lock of dazzling white birds with long slender 
necks and splendid winga. TJicy lUtorcd a singular 
cry and flew so higli, so very high! . . . Tliu ugly 
duckling loves these noMc biula! 

What an adventure I Tliis is an act of "ad¬ 
miration, liope, and love." 

Ho turned round niid round in the water like a 
mill-wlicol, strained his neck to look after them, and 
sent forth such a loud and strange cry that it alinost 
friglitonod lumself. Those noble birds] . . . Ho loved 
them u ho Iiad never before loved anything, ... Ho 
envied them not, It would, never have occurred to 
him to wish such beauty lor lilmsuil; ho would have 
been quite coatonted if the ducks in tlio duckyard had 
but endured his company. 


G, But the beautiful birds pass on, and he has 
more to endure in the frozen pond, A peasant 
rescues him, but his children ill-treat him; he 
escapes! It is only to the bushes and the new- 
fallen snow, but it is an escape, and he progresses 
to the moor among the reeds. 

0 . Meanwhile the ugly duckling has been 
growing in strength and beauty, in spite of 
hardship. 

H, Two beautiful moments occur here (M, 
and J.). It is spring time. The duckling sees the 
glorious birds again; he feels a strange sadness 
at the sight of their perfect beauty. 

J. The duckling makes a great resolve, He 
will fly to them even though they kill him for hi.s 
presumption. This is high adventure. 

U. Ho swims to the royal creatures, bows his 
head low in readiness for death, but what 
happens ? 

The old swans bow before him; it is a 
wonderful climax. 

What is most remarkable is the high tension 
that the writer is able to sustain after the climax. 
There might have boon so many wrong words; 
one that rang false would have put an end to our 
"willing suspension of disbelief." But Andersen 
found all the right words for the grateful duck¬ 
ling; and neither too many nor too few. 



Fig. 

The ''Duckling" Sivims up to the Swans 
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FABLES 


Two Fables for (^-Year-Olds 

These are presented in dramatic form. 

The Fir-tree and the Bramble 
SCEKE 

A IVoo^ 

Vir-iree (boastiiig); Are you not sorry to be 
nothing better than a Bramble ? You are no use 
at all. 

Brambla (humbly): I can bind plants to one 
another, and I make brakes in woods. 



Fig. 23 

The Fir mid fhe Bramble 


Firdree: That's worse than useless, for you 
arc rougli and i)rickly; but carj>enters could not 
do without me. In the building of castles, 
houses, even of barns, I play my part. But of 
what use arc you? 

Bramble: Good sir I When tlic woodmen come 
here with their axc.s and .saws, what would yi*ii 
not give to be a Bramble instead of a Fir? 


A Lark and her Young Onus 

Scene I 
A Cornfield 

The mother lias just returned from seeking 
food for fhe little ones, 

Mother: Come, little ones, and toll me all the 
news. What have you heard? Have you seen 
the reapers? 

First Little Lark: No, mother! But the master 
came to look at the state of the crop. 

Second Little Lark: He said it was full time to 
call in his neighbours and get his com reaped. 

Third: Oh 1 mother! Let us nrovc at once I 

AH (frightened): Lot us move at once, 

Mother: Oh no, my deans! There’s no daiigcr. 
U he trusts to his neighbours he will have to 
wait awhile yet for his harvest. Come and eat. 

Scene JI 

The Cornfield, Second Day 

Enter Mother, uho has again been seeking food. 

Mother: Wlmt is tlie ncw.s to-day. little ones? 
IIq.s any one been ? 

First Little Lark: Yes) the owner came and 
looked at the crop again: wc’ll have to move now. 

Second: He said that as the sun was still 
hotter and the com riper, something mu.st be 
done at once. 

Third: Anil as lie couldn't depend on the 
nerghbmirs, lie would e.-ill in hi.s relatives, 

Fourth: He said loudly that not a moment 
was to be lost. 

Fifth: He scut his son tlu're and then to aak 
his uncles and cousins to come to-morrow. 

AH; Oh mother! we must go now, we must go. 

Mother: If that be all, my children, do not be 
frightened, for the relatives have harve.st work 
of their own; but take particular notice what 
you hear the next time, and be sure you lit me 
know. 

First Little Lark: TIutc he is, mother, coining 
again! 

Mother: Kciii* still and listen, 

(Filler hatlier and Son.) 

Father : Would your uncU.s nnt come ? Would 
iiuue of tluiu jmnuise to coiul'? 
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Son: Tlicy said they would see wlicu they got 
their own harvests in. 

Father: The siin is so hot that the com will 
klUo the ground from ovcr-ripcucss to-morrow. 
We may not wait for neiglibours [ind friends any 
longer, Go and hire reapers at once, and sve will 
set to work ourselves. 

Father goes, pulling off his coni; the hoy runs 
to hire reapers. 

Mother: Come, children I It is time to be off 
indeed; for when a man takes up his business 
liimseK, instead of leaving it to otliers, you may 
be sure that he means to set to work in earnest. 

Theyfiy off. 

The Oak and the Briar 

Tills fable is adapted from Spenser, for children 
aged g -|- to lo. 

Ah old oak tree with worm-eaten foliage and 
wretched boughs grew near a briar. It was once 
a goodly oak,'' more than common tall," undis¬ 
puted king of the forest, as its great trunk, 
giant roots, and strong brandies showed; now 
its loaves were withered, its bark was marred 
with grey ino.ss: it ivas old. 

The briar was a braggart; it thrust itself so 
proudly intu the air that it seemed to threaten 
the very firmament. "Maidens were wont to 
gather its fair blossoms for their garlands; on 
it the nightingale sang his sweet .song. This 
made the foolish briar so bold that it took upon 
itself to insult the good oak hecausc ho was 
old. 

" Wliy do you stand tlicre, you brutish block? 
You give neithor fruit nor .'shade. Look at my 
fresh llowers--lily white and crimson—my 
bright green leaves; colours fit to deck a maiden 
queen. Yuur bulk only cumbers the ground 
and keeps the light from my lovely blossoms, 
Your mouldy moss spoils my fragrance; there¬ 
fore, and on pain of my dis])k‘asurc, remove 
yourself I” 

Tile oak, overcome with grief and shame at 
being thus brOw-beaten by a weed, said little 
in answer. 


It chanced that the lord of the demesne came 
that way to examine bis trees. As soon as the 
briar saw him it began to complain loudly, 
stirring up strife: 

"Oh, my lord I hear the complaint of your 
vassal! I endure injustice and cruelty day by 
day, Unless you in your goodness put a stop to 
the tyranny of my enemies, I shall die of grief." 

Aghast at this piteous plea, the owner stood 
still and bade tlie briar proceed with Ills com¬ 
plaint, The proud one said: "Lord of us all, 
did you not plant me with your own haird to be 
the duel rose of all your land, to adorn the 
spring with blossoms, and the summer with 
scarlet berries? This faded oak with his broken 
bnmclies tyrannically hinders my work. He 
bides juy light with his shadow, and rob.s me 
of the sweet .sight of the sun, His old branches 
beat my tender sides until tho blood .springs 
from my wounds; my flowers fall untimely 
and my brandies are destroyed by his canker- 
worms. I crave yow goodness to check bis 
rancour, control his might, and jirotcct me from 
his tyranny." 

The oak began to reply as best he could; but 
his enemy had kindled such displeasure in the 
good man that he would not listen, but hastened 
home in a rage, seized his hcatchct, returned to 
the field, and aimed l\is sturdy strokes at the 
roots of the tree. The edge of the axe turned as 
if unwilling to cut the grain; the senseless iron 
seemed to fear and to forbear wronging holy 
age, But, in .spite of the sacredness of tlio old 
oak, the good man .struck fiercely until the steel 
pierced tlic pith and tlie tree fell. 

The enormous weight of the old oak made the 
ground quake; the cartli seemed to shrink. 

The briar, more puffed up than ever with 
jiridc. was now left standing alone in its glory, 
It did not triumph long; for u'inter came, and 
tlie blustering north wind beat upon the un- 
slieltcrcd briar, tho biting frost nipped its stalk, 
tho rain beat upon it and weighed it down; and 
when the burden of tlie .snow cruslicd it, it was 
trodden by cattle and became the refuse of tlie 
earth. Such wa-s the end of the ambitious briar. 
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NORSE WONDER 'PALES 


These iales letolcl by Sii' George Dascnl 
(Collins) suiL tlie teacher’s needs for cUildrcn of 
nine. The Master Maid, Soria Moria CasHe, 
True and Unlriie, Taming the Shrew, and the 
famous stor}' The Giant wiihont a Tlearl ai c very 
popular with children of this age; and no wonder, 
for in all of them the sequence of events is rapid, 
all contain an clement of wonder, all suggojil 
dramatization. 

The Master Maid is long, but the sequence 
compels interest. The story is an exercise in 
concentration. The restless, ambitious youngest 
.soil of a king seeks advejitiirc and finds it. TJic 
Giant whom he visits is a goatherd. Before 
leaving the castle lie forbids the prince to enter 
any of the rooms besides that in which he slccjis. 
He gives him a different task cadi day. (i) To 
clean the stables: but, for every pitcUdork of 
dirt thrown out, ten conic in. (2) To fetch home 
llic Jioi'sc out at gi-ass on llic liillsidc; hut fire 
and flfunc spout from his nostrils as out of a tar 
barrel. (3) To go lo the Trolls’ country an<l 
fetch the giant’s fire tax. 

The prince accomplishes all these tasks with 
the aid of the captive princess; and then llic 
Giant orders her lo kill the prince. The young 
people escape by the aid of magic, and then the 
princess goes adventuring to win hack the 
jirince, who, by magic, ha.s forgotlijii her. 

Trolls and their underground wealth, and a 
stream-drinker^ who lowers the level of the sea 
at three long draughi.s, characterize the .sh»rya.s 
Northern. 

“ Soria Moria Castle ” 

Halvor is a male Cinderella, but his advunliii’fs 
are different from the cinder-maiden’s. Hu 
refuses to budge from the cinders, until a sailor 
induces him to go to sea. Then follow a .strange 
storm, a strange coast, a strange castle, silent 
and empty but for a princess spinning at a 
wheel, in bondage to a troll, A sword, a magic 
ring, the injunction never to tell tJie n;inj(‘.s rif 
the princesses whom lie rescues, arc well-known 
fealurps of folk lore that delight the children. 
The refrains calling upon the Hoon and the 
West Wind sweep tlie story on. 


" 77 /fi Giant Without a Heart " 

The story should be follow’ed up. One of the 
best ways of following up the telling of a stoiy 
is dramatization. The Giant Without a Heart can 
be arranged in four .scenes. 

Scene I. The hall in the Giant's palace. A 
lovely Princess is sphining. 

Enter Boots. 

pRiNCicss {startled) : Who are you? 

Boots : I am the son of a king, the youngest of 
seven. The Giant wiio owns this palace turned 
my six elder brolhiT.s and llirir lii ides into stone! 
There they stand on the steep hillside. My 
fsilher is broken-hearted, .so I am ronui lo set 
them free. 

Princess: But Jjdw ilid yon come hen*? 

Boots: I met a raven on the way and shared 
my food with him; I threw n salmon that was 
suffocating on Jaiiil back into flic water; (Uid I 
gave a starving wolf called (ireylegs iny jioor 
old horse to cat, Greylegs travelled like the 
wind and brought me straight here. 1 moan to 
kill the Giant and free my brothers and you, 
beautiful Princess, 

Princess {shaking her head sadly): 

No one can slay the Giant who lives here, for 
he has no heart in his body. 

Boots: Even if that is true I must ilo my 
utmost 1(1 free niy brotluTS and you, Princess. 

Princess: If you are detormined to try, per- 
hap.s wc ran make a i»l:m; but Jicre comes the 
(lianl. Quick! creep uniler the sofa, and lislt'ii 
to what lu5 says. Mind yon lie as still as a mouse 
while he is pu^’ut. 

(UooT.s creeps under sofa.) 

Giant {entering): I!a! lla! My eye^ and 
liiuhs! 1 smell a man! 

Princess: Yes. u magpie flew by with a 
man's bone in its hill and let it fsill down llu* 
chimney. 

Giant; Hal if I euvight that magpie! I am 
tired! My eyes and limbs! If I caught that 
ningpit' I 

Gi.vst t/nuit's kj»A(7/ mi giound to rest. 

PliINlT'SS: 1 lii'i i* is siiiiietliiiig I sliimld like In 
ask j'ou, if only I daied 

Giant; Well, what is il? 
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PjUNCi-.sb: 1 slioulcl so like to know wlicn- yon 
keep your heart. 

Giant : Siuco. you are so iiiquisitivo. il is under 
the doorstep, and since you will chatter I will 
go up to bed. {Exit Giant.) 

Boots {creeping out): 

Oh hnl we shall see if we can’t find that 
lieart. 

PiiiNci’SS puls her pngers on her lips and 
whispers: We must wait until he goes oft iu the 
morning to the wood. Go hack niulcr the .sofa, 
Good night 1 

Boots: Good night, beautiful Princess, 

End of Scene. 

SciiNi? II, Entrance Hall and Doorslep. 

Giant has already gone. Boots nnrf (he 
PRINCUSS are busy looking for his licarl. 

Boots: IIc! did say iiiuler the doorstop. I 
heard him distinctly. 

PniNCKSs: He lias baulked us this time, but 
never mind we will try him once more. T am 
going to pick some Howers, 

Boots : And I will replace the doorstep as it 
was. 

(Princess goes out, Boots arranges step.) 

Princess rushes in\ Under the sofa. Ho is 
coming. 

Princess s/m&s flowers over the step then sits 
down and spins. 

Enter Giant (/rom the doorslep he nsfts): 
Who strewed flowers over the doorstep? 

Princess: WJiy, I, of course! 

Giant: And pray what is the meaning of 
this? 

Princess: Ali! 1 am so fond of you that 1 
had to strew them about, when I knew that 
your heart lay beueatU. 

Giant: You are very kind, but as it hap¬ 
pens you arc mistaken, for it doe.s not lie 
there, 

PrincivSs; Oh I but do tell me where you keep 
j'our heart. I am most anxious to know. 

Giant: Well, if I must tell you, it lies in the 
cupboard yonder! and as you will ehattev I am 
going off to bed 1 

Boots creeps out: Shall wo seareli ilie (up- 
board. Princess? 

Princess {putting her finger on her lip): Cifcji 
back under the sola! Wc nuist wail until lu^ 


goes off in the morning to the wood. Good 
night. 

Boots: Good night, beautiful Prin.co.ss, 

End of Scene. 

Scene III. Same as Scenes I and IT, xvith a 
cupboard. 

Giant /ms already gone to the wood. Boots 
and the Princess are busy looking for his heart. 

Boots: He said it lay in the cupboard. I 
heard him distinctly. 

Princess: There is no heart here. He has 
baulked us this lime, but never mind, wc will 
try him once more, I am going to pick some 
flowers. 

(Princess goes out : Boots sets the disordered 
cupboard to rights. PraNGESS rcfious and hangs 
garlands on the cupboard doors. 

Heavy footsteps heard in the distance.) 

Boots : Is that the Giant? 

Princess: Under the sofa—quick. Ho is 
coming. 

Enter Giant. On the doorstep he halls. 

Giant ; Who hung garlands over the cupboard ? 
Princess: Why, I, of course 1 
Giant: And pray what is the meaning of this 
nonsense? 

Princess : Why, how could I help doing it, 
when J knew your heart lay there ? 

Giant enters and throws himself down to 
rest. 

Giant: How can you be so silly as to believe 
any sncli thing? 

Princess: Naturally I liclievc il, when you 
say it. 

Giant: Thc]i you are a goose, for where my 
heart is, you will never come. 

Princess ; All the same it would give me great 
j)leasnre if you would reveal wliere you really 
do keep it. 

Giant {yielding to her blandishments) : Far 
away, on a lake, tliere is an island; on that island 
stands a church; in the church is a well; on the 
well swims a duck; in the duck's nest lies an 
egg, and in that egg my heart is enclosed. 

Princess: Yon arc right. Where your liearl 
i.s, I could never come. 

Giant: Well as yon will chatter I am going 
off to bed, 

(Boot.s creeps out from under the sofa.) 
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Boots {mlh delcmination): Now I must set 
off. If only I could And out the way! Good-bye, 
beautiful Princess, 

PniNcEss; Good-bye, Boots 1 

End of Scene. 

Scene IV, i 4 s before. 

Boots reinrns with the egg titcii contains the 
Giant's heart. He shows it to the Princess, 

Princess : Oh Boots I Is that really the egg 
with the Giant's heart? How did you get it? 

Boots : Greyiegs, good friend, carried me on his 
back to the churcli, but it was closed; tlic Raven 
brought me down the keys, which hung too high 
for me, on the well the giant's duck was swim¬ 
ming, and I saw it throw its egg into the water; 
I summoned the salmon and he /etched up tlie 
egg from the bottom of the well, and that's 
how I got it, so now wc have the Giant's 
heart. 

Voice from outside: Squeeze the egg! 

Princess {alarmed) ; WJio is that ? 


H7 

Boots: My friend Greyiegs I He always gives 
good advice, 

{Boots squeezes the egg and the Giant scwjw 
fileonsly.) 

Greylegs' Voice/ roRt outside: Will you re¬ 
store to life his six brothers and their brides 
wliom you turned to stone ? 

Giant: Yes, yes. It is done! 

Greyeecs' Voice outside: Now squeeze the 
egg in two, and the Giant, who is on the hillside, 
will fly into splinters. 

(Boots squeezes the egg and a noise of flying 
into splinters is heard in the distance.) 

Boots [joyfully]: And that’s the end of the 
Giant. 

Princess {dapping her hands): And that's 
the end of the Giant. 

Boots: Come, beautiful PriimsI Greyiegs 
will take us both to the steep hillside, where wc 
shall find iny brothers and their brides; then we 
will all go together to the king my father. Come. 

iHnis. 
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NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY 


These stories arc suitable for children from 
lO-II. 

Books recommended for the teacher— 

The Heroes of Asgard (Keary). 

Grimm's Teutonic Mythology in 4 vols. 

Ancient Scandinavian Religion (Craigie), 

Wagner's Asgard and the Gods (Routledgo). 

Northern Mythology (Harrap). 

Morris’s Journals of Travels in Iceland. 

Carlyle's Heroesand IleroWorship. Lecture I, 

Balder Dead, M. Arnold. 

Polar Expeditions, Bruce. 

NniLsen's Parlhest Norlh. 

On the Roof of the World, G. D. Roberts. 

Boys and girls of the top classes in the Junior 
School are beginring to have some idea of time, 
and to most of tlicm the heroic ideal appeals. 
They wlU enjoy the Northern, mythological 
stories. 

It is advisable for the teacher to select and 
work up straightforward themes like those sug¬ 
gested below: to trace and concentrate upon the 
idea underlying the personification. A group 
of short stories should illustrate the attributes 
of each divinity, 

The subject cannot be better introduced than 
by a word from Carlyle— 

1 lUluk Scandinavian Ihiguniiiin la us lioru, Is meiro 
interesting tlmn nny other, It ifi, for one tiling, titc 
l(iien\ it contimiocl in those regions of Europe till tlio 
elQvenlh century; eight hundred years ago the Nor¬ 
wegians were still worshippers of Odin, It is intoreaiing 
also ns the creed ui our fathers, (he men whose blood 
still runs in our veins, whom doubllcsa we slitl rc.semble 
in so iiiniiy wsyn.—Ueross and Hero Worshif). 

Suggested lliemes 

I. Following the lines indicated by Carlyle, 
the teacher should proceed from tlic known to 
the unknmvn, and begin by focusing attention 
on the names of our days of the week and their 
connection with the Northern divinities, Intro¬ 
ductory stories of Tyr the God of War, Odin the 
supreme God, Thor the God of Thunder, and 
Frigg, mother of the Gods and wife of Odin, 
would lead in turn to tlic origin of the following— 

Tuesday is Tys daeg. the day of Tyr. 

Wednesday is Woclnes daeg, day of Woden 
or Odin. 


Thursday is Dures daeg, the day of Thor. 

Friday is Frige-daeg, Frigg’s day. 

2. The story of the creation of the universe; 
the kernel of keen observation; Ginniuigagap 
and Ragnarok. 

3. Wliat the Northmen thought of Nature, 

4. What Odin did; what the Northmen ad¬ 
mired ill Odin; what they meant by the term 
hero, 

5. What .sort of thing did Thor do ? What the 
Northmen admired in Thor. Humorous inci¬ 
dents. The difierence between Thor and Odin. 

6. What mighty Frey did. What they admired 
ill him. 

7. Wliat Balder was; wliat they loved in him. 

8. Tlic difference between Frigg or Frea, 
Queen of Heaven, and Frcyja, sister of Frey. 

9. What the god 'ryv did that made the 
Northmen revere him. 

10. Some idea of Loki and wliat they des¬ 
pised and condemned in him and his terrible 
cliiidrcn. 

11. A clear idea of Hel and her realm in 
Niniicini. 

12. Aegir and Ills wife Ran, with her net, 

13. The Dwarfs and Elves under the earth. 

14. Word pictures of some of the gods' palaces. 

15. What i.s Valhalla? Link up with Ques¬ 
tion 4. 

16. "The horse was a sacred animal” to the 
Northmen, Collect six points showing the part 
played by horses. 

These points indicate the subject-matter of 
the stories to be told. The answers to these 
questions, or information on the points raised, 
lead to the heart of the matter. By limiting the 
lesson to fewer threads than are treated in the 
textbooks most accessible, the teacher makes 
the narrative less a covering of verbal ground, 
and more a matter of assimilation and opening 
of the child’s mind, 

Nature 

Thinking out Question 3, the teacher shniild 
look up Carlyle— 

Niilure wan to the Norlliineu wliat to Ibo Tliiitlicr 
and llie Propliet It forever is, />«f«niatural, TItis green 
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llowcry rock-biiilt earth, the trees, llie mnunUiiis, 
rivers, maiiy-soiindiiiR seas; that greaL deep sra of 
azure that swims ovprhead: the winds sweeping througli 
it; the black cloud fashioning itself together, now 
pouring out fire, now liail and rain; what is it? Ay, 
what? At bottom wc do nob ycL know; wo can never 
know at all. It is not by our superior insight that we 
e.scapc the difficulty; it Is by our superior levity, our 
inattention, our waul of insiglit.— Carlyle, The Hero 
as J)tvi»ity. 

Wagner's Asgard and tin Gods (page 55), too, 
is to the point— 

Tlic terrors of the long dark winter, of the dreadful 
snow-stormH, of the wiki niouiitain ranges willi their 
glaciers, and of the tcnipesluous ocean, appeared in 
tltc imagination of the people to lake tiic form of 
pernicious monsters intended to bring alumt Ihc 
dcslniction of the world. 

Odin 

The teacher must first read up Odin In the 
sources suggested above. Wlicn iic has rccoii- 
structed the personality of the supromo god 
of the old Northmen, he will be able to show 
Ills class how to use the class-book intelligently. 
When the master sees the Northern All-father 
in his many-sidedness, his next step is to collect 
incidents in tiic old lays, and group them so that 
the god's personality is revealed in action. 

Treatment of Themes Suggested 
Above 

Theme 2. Tlie teacher tells the stor3' of the 
beginnings of things. In his narrative he choose.s 
incidents that show who Odiji was; he presents 
him— 

(fl) As tlie destroyer of evil; to the Nortliiiicii 
Odjn was he wJ:o defeated the "pcijiicioiis 
monsters who sought to bring about the ruin 
of the world." 

[b) Odin was the creative pow’cr. The teacher 
arranges his matter so that Odin is revealed 
at the business of creation, The use the All- 
father made of Giant Ymir’s body, the creatiun 
of Yggdrasil the Tree of Life, the shaping of 
man and woman out of ash and elm trees, are 
Ills themes. He shows that Odin gave beauty to 
men and things. 

(c) Odin was the supreme power. Remem¬ 
bering that in the Edda Odin is tlie .supreme 
God, tiic teacher narrates incidents showing Hint 


supremacy, donumstrated in ucUnn, and acknow¬ 
ledged l)y the other gods. 

Tliciiie 4. W'lial the Northmen Admiral in 
Odin. The teacher wishes to show that Uiti 
Northmen admired a giid wlui was deeply 
interested in mortals. To drive home this jKiint 
he chooses a story like Goirod and Agnar, and 
its sequel "Odin at Gfirod's palace.” He shows 
Odin .sitting on liis throne with the Mollior of 
the Gods, surveying the world, hearing all that 
gtK'S on among men, delighting inthelH'ings he 
created. TIu! teaclier strcjvse.s Hie incident where 
Odin and I’rigga .saved the hoys luid in disguise 
cared for them and taught llu'in. He Irit.s to 
make the boys see the kimlliuess of the Ni^rlh- 
inen'.s god, who ajipi'ars among men in lioincly 
giiiso. I'or this imrpose, he deserihe.s Odin's 
appearance when he visits Geiind: "Odin weans 
a hrmul hat, a wide blue mauHi* flecked with 
grey, like the sky when Jlrery C'loiid.s sail ncrus.s 
it; his Ineechos are lilue, He has a kind old 
face, steady grey eyes, and a till .'itmug ligure." 
This is very far from being a terrifying picture; no 
wonder the Northmen looked on Odin as a friend. 

Tlio Northmen coneeived Odin as having the 
gilt of forc-knowh'dge, He shared this gift with 
I'rigg. So great was his ilesirc for wisdom that 
he gave one of liis eyes to the Giant Mimir for 
the magic draught. "No price is too high for 
w’isdom,'' Tlie teaeUer makes this the central 
point of the story of Odin'.s visit to the wise 
Giant Mimir at Mimir’s well 

The Northiiicn ntlrilnitcd to (Win the di.s- 
eovery of Scaldie verse, They conceived Odin 
as attaching such value to the divine gift of 
jioelry that hi; imdiiweiit great liurdship to 
acquire it. Tlje teaclnT nwivils thi.s asjiei L of 
Odin to his class by telling the story of the 
Mngic Mead ur Odin's visit Gi Gimlod, where 
Odin is seen doing nine ineii's work for the 
lotiiii Ihuigi in excluiiigo for a draught of 
Sutting’s mead'-the Draught of Inspiration. 
Odin escajies tlie angry Giant by taking the 
form of mi eagle. 'Hie story is told vivully in 
Asgard and the Gvih by Wagin r. 

Any stories ivliich ilescriho Oiliu's magic 
liorse, his sword, and his ring .is inlhieiuing 
(ivent.s an; valuahh', bi'cause they iulrodute to 
Hu; children imjioilaiit poinU in the Norse 
traditions of Odin. 
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The teacher tells the story of Sigmund, \vli(> 
lield Odin's sword, “'the best blade in the world, 
in trust.” 

The prevailing idea of Odin was a god of 
courage and heroism. He .sends warriors to 
fight, blesses them before they go, and receives 
them in Valhalla when they fall. He even lends 
his wonderful spear Gungnir to heroes to enable 
them to win victories; the shooter of Odin’s 
spear i.s bound to be victorious. 

The story of the death of King Hakon illus¬ 
trates this point perfectly. [As^ard and the 
Gods, page hg.) 

A gojHl story can be made of ” Vallialla'' by 
putting together the deaths of three different 
heroes, prefaced by tlic choo.siiig of them by the 
Valkyries as the bravest of the brave, and 
followed by a description of their reception by 
Odin liiinself ojid all those warriors who had 
from the beginning of time fallen in battle. 

Odin ond Valhalla 

Valhalla is the reward "For valour.” Odin 
is himself a warrior and rewards the valiant. 
He sends l\is Valkyries to choose the most 
heroic on the battlefield. The Valkyries, helmet 
clad, ride through the air, select the bravest of 
the fallen, and lead them to the grove of golden 
branched trees that surround Glaclsheim, the 
shining palace of Odin. The heroes alight and 
walk under the golden bough.s to Valhalla, the 
lull of Glad.slieim: its roof is lined with shafts 
of spears and alight with siiining shields. Soft, 
sliijiing chain-mail is spread over the scats. 
The wolf and the eagle, emblems of Odin, give 
proof to the blessed heroes that they are in 
Valhalla. But, best of all, Odin is there to 
welcome them. All the gods are on their thrones. 
Odin has his bright spear, Gungnir, in his right 
hand: on his head his golden helmet. He smiles 
as he welcomes each warrior, The heroes al¬ 
ready in Valhalla flash their weapons, empty 
their foaming goblets, and hail the new lieroes 
as they enter. 

Thor 

Stories that reveal the nature of Thor, aird 
what the Norsemen admired in him, should be 


grouped together and told to the children 
Reiteration, development, aiidilliistrationshould 
make the personality of the Thunder God con¬ 
crete. 

1. Thor’s visit to Geinod, where the giant¬ 
esses try to crush him against tlic roof, 

2. Thor's duel with Hrungnir, where the giant 
is killed in fair fight, 

3, ITis journey to Hymir, wliere he faces the 
terrors of the polar regions. 

Gods and Heroes of Ihe North (Zimmern), or 
Asgard and the Gods, 

4, How Thor got back his hammer from 
Thryin, 

Thryin’s Lay : How Thor Got his 
Hammer Back 

Thor awoke one day and looked for his 
hammer. He gi'opcd about him but Miblnir 
was gone. The wrath of the Thunder God was 
terrible; ]\c tossed his red locks and shook his 
beard. 

He told Loki alone of his loss; they both went 
to the fail' palace of the Goddess Frcyja and 
a.sked her help. They said that they could get 
Mifilnir back if Frcyja would lend her wonderful 
feather coat. Tiie Goddess gave her feather coat 
willingly. She said to Thor; "Thou should'st 
have it were it of gold or silver.” 

Loki put on the feather coat and flew to 
Jotunbeim, the land of the giants, Thrym, the 
Lord of Giants, was combing his horses’ manes; 
he .said to Loki: " How is it that thou hast come 
alone to Jdtunlieim?" 

Loki answered: "It is not well with the gods, 
Thrym! where is Tlior's hammer ? ” 

Thrym said that he had buried it eight leaguc.s 
under the earth. He would give it back if Thor 
brought him Freyja as his wife. There was no 
other way. 

Lolci’s toil was vain, he flew back to Asgard 
and told Thor what the Lord of Giants had said, 
Thor went to the fair palace of Frcyja and said 
to the Goddess: "Thou and I will drive to 
Jotunheim, Freyja. Deck thyself in bridal 
attire.” 

Freyja's wrath was terrible; her fair palace 
trembled, her necklace burst in her rage. "I 
will not drive with thee to Giant-land.” 
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Then the gods and goddesses hold a council 
to find a way of winning Miolnir from the Lord 
of Giants, for it was Thor with his hammer that 
kept the giants out of Asgard, Heimdall, 
keeper of Bifrost, gave counsel: " Deck Thor in 
bridal attire; put Freyja's wonderful necklace 



round his neck, Freyja's robe about him, 
Freyja's key round his waist, and liidc his face 
with veil and wimple; then Tluym will give 
Thor's hammer back.” 

The valiant Tlior would not wear Freyja's 


robe and veil, until the gods in despair said that 
unless Thor got his hammer back, the giants 
w’ould straightway come and live in Asgard. 
Loki, too, wore woman's w’ceds and drove as 
the bride’s maid to Giant-land. 

Tlior harnessed liis goats his chariot; the 
earth flamed and the mountains were rent as 
Odin’s son drove with Loki to Jdtimhcim. 

Thrym, Lord of Giants, thought that the 
Goddess Frcyja had come to be his bride. lie 
said to the wimpled God: "I luivc great store of 
treasure and jewels, and kinc, with golden horns. 

I lacked lunight but Frcyja." 

Tlirym watchctl lus brulc at the feast. Thur, 
tliough wimpled, ate a whole ox, eight salmon, 
and all the dainties that were set out; he drank 
three tuns of mead. Thrym said: ”1 hiu’o never 
seen maidens oat so heartily, nor drink so deeply 
of mead.” 

To this Loki cunningly replied: ''Fruyja ate 
nothing for eight nights; she longed so much for 
Giant-land.” 

lliryin now lifted the wliniilc to kiss his 
bride, but her fierce glance made him start hack. 
He said: "Why do flames dart from Fivyja's 
eyes? Why is her glance .so fierce?” 

To this Loki cunningly replied: " Frcyja slept 
not for eight nights she longed so much for 
Giant-Unch" 

Thrym now said: "Bring the hammer to the 
bride; put Miolnir on lier knee.” As soon as 
the hatnmer was laid on his knee, Thor huiglied 
for joy, He slew Thrym, Lord of the Giants, 
and his brood, and took his hammer liome, 

The Character of Thor 

A number of distinctly humorous imideiits an; 
associated with Tlior, the g(i^ wlio.se name .sur¬ 
vives in our Thursday. Children laugh heartily 
when Thor goes to Jotunland tu get Giant 
riymir’s cauldron. He put.s the giant’s jiot on 
his head and the handles reach down to his 
heels; Thor, when in the giant’s ghn-e, tliinks 
himself in a room; in Jotimhcini, he wrestles 
witli the “old woman.” 

Tlie children mu.st not bo misled by these 
huiuovous stories into belittling the God td 
Thunder. Thor was vi'iierated by thoNortlnneii, 
esjicciaUy in Norway and in Iceland, It is 
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Thor \vit\i liis haramor who "sanctifies marriage 
and consecrates the dead." 

He comes next to Odin in rank, lie is nmclr 
younger than Odin; liu is described as in tlic 
prime of life. Slnngth is liis great characteristic, 
and witli it the conragi that cliaractcrizcs the 
Norlhern gods. Like all the gods except Loki, 
he is bcnelicent. 

He rules over cloud and rain, wars with Giant 
Frost until he releases the earth, and helps grain 
to grow, lie is the God of Agriciiltuic. 

The rolling id thunder is the ruiubling of 
Thor’s waggon in the sky. Tlior is lightning too. 
He has a red beard as becomes the God of Light¬ 
ning, Will'll he is angry the lay.s say that "liis 
brows sink over his eyes, his hair takes to 
tossing, liis beard to bristling; then he blows 
through that red beard, and thunder peals 
through the sky." 

Thor is always ready Jor advcnlure. He 
attacks tlw giant monsters single-handed over 
and over again, armed only with his primitive 
liammcr, Miblnir. He hurls it at the enemy, and 
wedge-shaped .stones fall from the sky as it 
pa.sscs; when it ha.s struck the victim, it returns 
to Thor’s hand. A wonderful hammcrl 

Thor i.s the peasant's friend. Tiiough he is the 
Ootl of Tlumdor, it is not teTrorizing thunder 
like that of Zeus, The feats of Thor recall tlie 
laboui'S of licKules, Just as the revelling 
Herculo-s with his club and lion skin can be really 
heroic, so Thor with his hammer is alway-s an 
impressive figure. 

What the Northmen Thought of 
Balder 

The story of Balder is beautiful. Not to 
include it in the stories the teacher proposes to 
tell Is to lose ail opportunity of giving a rare 
experience to children. All the information the 
young teacher needs beyond wliat Is given in 
The Heroes o/Asgard, Tales told by (he NoHhmeti, 
and other school books, can be louiul in M\ths 
of ilie Norsemen (Harrap). 

Having studied these, the teachcT who wishes 
to get at the very heart of her subject will turn 
to Malthow Arnold's Balder Dead, and Carlyle's 
First Hern: Odin. Paganisni, Scandinavian 
i\fylhohgy. 


The Story of Balderas Death 

The following notes are based on Balder Dead. 

1. The Nortliinm Worship Balder. What 
attributes inspire that worship? What did the 
daring wandovs admire in him? 

Balder is in the first place light; not only light 
but innocence. He is Spvmg, blue eyed, golden- 
haired, radiant, gentle. As a person, the god 
has a radiant personality; he is benignant, 
kindly natured, He lives an active life of love; 
he smooths all strife when "Haughty spirits 
and Jiigh wraths arc rife among the Gods . , 

He never speaks an unkind word. 

Btil from thy Ups, 0 Balder, night or day, 

Heard no one ever an injurious word 
'i’o God or Hero, hut thou keptest hack 
The others, labouring to compose their hrawh. 

(Bafiier Bead.) 

Balder the radiant is beloved. He is the ideal 
of those prmiiive Northmen. 

2. What Happens? Suddenly the God of 
Light loses liis radiance. He, the blameless, has 
dreams, premonitions of misfortune. His mother 
Frca, the resourceful wife of Odin and Queen of 
Heaven, sends messengers througliout the world 
praying all created things to take an oath never 
to hurt the beloved Balder. An ea^jy oath to the 
Nortlimcn who rejoiced in the gentle presence. 

3. Rejoicing in Heaven. Sport and happy 
laugliter of the gods, 

The Northmen, pictured their gods at play 
in Asgard. They were particularly skilled at 
disc-throwing. Now that Balder was immune 
from harm it became a new sport to treat liiiii 
as a target; so they hurled axes, darts, spears, 
and any other dangerous weapon to hand; but 
none of them could touch him. Weapons, like 
other objects, loved Balder, and, besides, were 
bound by oath not to hurt him. 

4. Lolii's Hoslilily. Loki, having discovered 
that the feeble mistletoe had not sworn, trans¬ 
formed it into a deadly shaft, and taunted tlic 
blind god Hodor into throwing it at Balder. 

Research for the Teacher : Loki 

Who is Loki? Theve are two distinct as]iocts 
of him in the lay.s. The older conception of him 
is as the God of Warmth, life giving. But "as 
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ii spark increases and destroys, so I.oki, secretive, 
miscliicvous, and dcstcnctive, was looked upon 
as tlie corrupter," 

The dark, lioslile [lowers ol Nature, Iho Northmen 
figure to themselves fis Jtitlins, Giants, huge shaggy 
heings of a cicmouic characlor. Frost, Fire, Sea- 
tempest, these are JOtuiis; the friendly powers again, 
as summer heat, the Sim, arc Gods. The empire of 
the universe is divided between these two, they dwell 
apart in perennial internecine feud.— Carlyle. 

Lnki has a real grievance. He had taken a 
monster wife from the giant brood dwelling in 
Jdtunhoim, The giantess, Angerbode, the 
Anguish-boding, brought forth monsters as 
children: Fenris the wolf, who terrorized the 
friendly gods until they bound him, tlirough 
the agency of Tyr, in unbreakable bonds; a 
terrible sea serpent that soon enfolded the 
world; and lastly Mela, wltom the gods ban¬ 
ished to the plains of Nidheim, where she 
ruled the "nine unlightcd realms" of the iiii' 
heroic dead. 

Moreover, Luki and his brood arc descendants 
of the original giant, Ymir, all but oxterininated 
in that early battle with OcUn and his brothers. 

Tiic teacher, understanding the situation, but 
not explaining it to the class, continues the 
narrative. 

The Death oj Balder 

5. IToder, twin brother of Balder, llirows tlie 
shaft, and Balder the Beautiful falls and dies. 
The gods are dismayed; they grieve for Balder. 

6. Odin's Command to Cease their Wailing. 
"Ye have wept enough; the hall (>f heaven was 
not made for grief. If any weep it should be I 
Ills father for this son I lose to-day, so bright and 
loved a God. Balder is dead. You are living. 
When the dav comes that ice must meet our doom 
we shall not weep nor comptiiin. Neither must you 
weep and wail now, because another has met 
his doom, Live, as before, your ordinary life in 
Heaven.” 

7. Blind Hoder seeks his mother, Frigga, Queen 
of Heaven. 

He found Frigga (Frea), honoured mother of 
the gods, sitting by the iuiUT wall (jf the hall of 
Fensaler, her own palace. She .sat— 

UpO}i her (golden chair, with folded hands 
Revolving things to come. 


Teacher's Preparation 

Thoughtful reading to get into touch with Trigga. 

Who is Frea, or Frigga, this wife of Odin, 
Queen of Heaven? How did the Northmen con¬ 
ceive her? What are her qualities? What did 
they honour in the Mother of the Gods ? Wlmt was 
her status, her relation to Odin? 

Frigga .share.s the tljrone of tlio .sujircme God. 
She alone may sit on Lidskialf. Slie is wise and 
powerful. She influences Odin in ruling the 
fate of men, for she, too, is keenly interested in 
mortals. In her wonderful palace, Fensaler, 
the hall of the sea, she sits spinning on a grtlilcn 
distaff. Her .spinning wlieel is "falsely” culled 
the Belt of Oriom SIjo ha.s iJiTsteialiiy. 

8. 1 'yea's Stand Against the God^. When Odin 
thrciitons to inviide Hela's reidni and rescue 
Balder by force, Frigga .speaks in [lutlioritalivc 
tones, thougli Ihe motion is carried nil llic 
god.s. 

Odin, thou whirlwind what a threat is this 1 

Thott ihreaienest whai (rameends (hy might, 
even thine, 

. . . Yet even from thee thyself halh been with¬ 
held 

One thing—to undo u'hal thou thyself Jmsi ruled, 

. . . Of us the Gods were born. 

But Iltla unto 'Niftheim thou ihreiv’si. 

And gav'sl her nine unlighted worlds to rule, 

.'1 queen, and empire over all the dead. 

Thai empire wilt thou now invade, light up 

Hey darkness, from her grasp a suhjecl tear ? 

Try it; hut I, for one, will not applaud. 

Nor do I merit, Odin, thou sluuild'st slight 

Me and my words, though thou he firs! in 
Heaven, 

Tor I, too, am a Goddess ... , 

. . . Of me the Gods are sprung; 

And all that is to come I Inuni:, but lock 

In mine own breast, and have to none revealed. 

{Ualiley lUad.) 

Tliere is moral force beliincl the stand she 
takes: it is not just, not right, to unsay one'.s 
word. 

(). Her appeal is sm'i'e.ssliil. Oilin does not 
invade Ilela's realm, anil ho aeiopts Fveii's 
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practical advice to send messengers through the 
world and entreat all things to weep for Balder, 
These arc Ilcla's tenns, and it would be folly 
not to accept the chance she offers. 

She spahe, and on her face lei fall her veil, 

And boxv’d her head, and safe with folded hands. 

{Balder Dead.) 

TiiUa, chief of her mauloiiS; and Hlin the 
second listened sorrowfully. Her mcsscjrgor 
Glia, who rode swift as the wind over land and 
sea, stood ready to depart. 

There i.s soinctliing that Frca places higher 
than getting her beloved sou back. It would be 
mgodlihe luuler tho circumstances to storm 
Hela's realm. 

And by I'rea’s rfjt'/i/jjrssand lineiicss, Odin sees 
clear. He will not do wrong even to ivin back 
the beloved Balder. I'rca has shown (n) what the 
Good may Jiot do, (b) what wisdom and good¬ 
ness bid. (c) what is truly God-like—all aspects 
of the same iiat, 

Looked at thus, Frea's decrees arc signiricant. 
This is what the Northmen thought admir¬ 
able, tins is what makes Frca "the honoured 
motlicr of the Gods." Such decrees could teach 
them— 

What Llioy wero to bollove; wlint courso tliey were 
to staer in this world; what, in tlds myfttorl‘;iu8 Lilo 
of theirs, they had to hope and to fear, to do and to 
forbear doing. —Carlvlh. 

On her hearth, the sacred fire i.s fed night and 
day by propiietesscs. She is, wc recall it now, 
the mother of Balder the Good. 

The teacher, understanding all this, is able to 
interpret her story with right intonation and 
mood, She continues the narration. 

Continuation of Narrative 

10. Hennod Rides to Nijlheim. (The details 
of the ride should form a separate story.) 

11. Held's Cottdiiion. She answers Hermod— 

Hear how lo Heaven may Balder be restored. 

Show me throuf,h aU the world the signs oj^riefl 

Fails but one lUng lo grieve, here Balder .slops! 

12. The Gods ride through the world to ask 
all created things to weep for Balder. Thok 


(Loki in disguise) alone mocks and mfiises to 
weep. 

13. ifmnoii’s second to Hela’s realm, He 
would fain stay there with Balder the Good, but 
has to return to Heaven. 

14. Nanna, wife of Balder, who had chosen to 
die rather than remain, in Heaven when her 



Fig, 25 

The Very Rocks Wept for Balder. 


husband fell, stays with him in ttic land ol mist. 
It is always twilight there, but the spirit of 
Baldest prevails evtsn in Niflhcim, 

Raider's Return 

Intelligent boys and girls will ask liow it was 
that Balder, the finest of the gods, was not 
allowed to return to Heaven, 

It is good to be able to tell them that he did 
return, The Northern poets foretold the de¬ 
struction of the old order—Ragnarok. They 
described the great battle between gods and 
giants. On one side were Odin, the rest of the 
gods, and all the heroes of Valhalla; on the other 
Loki and his monster children, dark Surtur, 
fiery Muspcl, and all the giants. The gods 
and heroes are shown meeting their doom as 
courageously as they had lived. The universe is 
burnt up, but a new beautiful world arises, The 
sons of Odin and Thor have survived; but above 
all Balder and his brother Iloder, who resume 
their gentle reign. Two children wlio had been 
asleep in a far-off wood, take tlieir place, too, 
ill the new happy world. 
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BIBLE S 

I. Story of Joseph 

The teacher would do well to memorize from 
the authorized vemioii ol the Bible at least one 
of the dramatic passages of this story. As time 
goes on, she can meinovize another; and, at last, 
the gi'cater part. Its perfection makes any 
effort worth while. It is important that tlic 
teacher should feel the beauty of the story, and 
appreciate tlie various links, for she must convey 
some of tlie original writer's joy in his subject; 
she must re-create the triumph of his art. The 
secret of her power is sympathy; iicr means— 
graded emphasis, effective pauses, change of 
pace and tone; as she reads she must establish 
his sequence of ideas, his lights and shadows. 
The story falls into two parts. In this plaji, 
Chapter xxxvili of Genesis, which tells of Judah 
and his suns, is excluded. 

It could uot well be simpler. There is no 
complication of narrative, i,c, tlie eyents follow 
the order of time throughout. Every incident 
can be tested by the formula: And the next tiling 
tliat liappcncd was . . . 

The subject-matter, in spite of tlie misleading 
chapters and verses to which we arc accustomed, 
falls easily into perfect paragraphs, since the 
author, in composing his story, knew indeed 
what to relate and what to leave out. The thing 
he relates is always the next thing tliat happened 
and every happening that he does narrate counts 
for something in the development of his story. 

We find every happening or incident inter¬ 
esting in itself; and doubly .so, folloviiig tlie 
event just described. We arc made to perceive 
the connection between one idea and tlie next, 
for cacli leads logically to the one that follows. 
Expectation keeps us on the alert, and pleasur¬ 
ably ; we have not that unrest, that sense of 
jar, which zig-zag jumps inflict upon us, The 
story-teller should begin with the right thing, 
and end with the right thing, through tilings 
directly related, one to another. 

Part I: Joseph’s Rise io Power 

To begin with the rigid tiling, tlie teacher 
prepares an introduction based on ('icnohis 


TORIES 

xxxi, ly, and xxxv, li, Tlie facts am tliat Jacob 
lived in Canaan with liis many sons and daugh¬ 
ters, rearing cattle. He loved Joseph best— 
and made him a oiat of wuwv Joseph's 

brothers hated him because their father loved 
liim best. 

Joseph’s Dream 

Sometliiiig liappcns to jirovtike and iucu-ase 
this lintrccl, |o.sqjh lias two dn’arii.s. These 
dreams sluuild be meinorizeil as soon as l)o^sibll' 
l)y the teacher. The narnitive "gets over" to 
tlie children when slu! looks at them. 

"My sheaf stood iqiriglit, and behold, yoiir 

.slioavcs made okisaiictj to luy slieaf. The sun 

and the moon and the eleven stars mnde elxiis- 
ance to me." Joseph tactlessly di'scribcs these 
dreams thus to his brothers- the tactlessness of 
youth (xxxvii, 5-11). Jn.seph is young. Do not 
make him ponderous, but a changu of tune 
should differentiate tlie dreams from the rest 
of the iiairativc. 

The effect 0/ the dreams. The anger of the 
brothers is the result. "And they hated liim 
yet the more for his dreams and for hU uords.” 
TliLs hatred foresharlows hostile artion; indeed 
tlicir passion has upon us the effect of aclion, 

What new' action will follow? Wluit can the 
brothers do? Simu-Thing tit the point now 
liajipens. Tlieir father uiiiiitcntionally gives 
these brothers tm opportunity to liarin Jnseiih. 

When they are feeding their Hocks in Shecheir. 
Jacob sends Joseph after tlicm (xxxvii, r;b, 
.saying: "See whctlier it be well with tliy breth¬ 
ren. and w’ell with the flocks, and bring me 
word again." 

Joseph Becomes 0 Slave 

What luippeiis iimv? Josujili’s envious 
brothers sei/.cil their opjnutunity, lu eiurgotic 
siieech, a.s telling as an act, they say to one 
another- 

/ 

"Behold lliis dreanuT coinelh. t oiiu- now 
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therofure. aiid let us slay him and cast him into 
some pit, and vvcwill say: Some evil beast hath 
devouted him) m\d wa shall sec wliat will 
become of his dreams,” 

Tills is a dramatic speech, and it should be 
rendered dramatically; the voice should be 
pitclLcd l(jwcr than fur the preceding narrative, 
Note how direct speech cnLLveiis the story, 
Reuben's slralagein lo save Joseph Jails, and 
the story moves on swiftly; for he is sold as a 
slave to the passing Ishmaclitos on their way 



Fig. 26 

Joseph hilerprels Phayaoh's DreciM 

Note- Joseph wears Egyptian rube and snndals, as 
he liiis Ions been In CAptivily in Egypt. 

to Pgypt with their camels, hearing spiccry 
and balm and myrrh. 

The purpose of the Istimaelites is included be¬ 
cause of its picturesque detail. 

A lie nniv makes ihe slory move. Jacob be¬ 
lieved the tale the brothers told, and mourned 
for Ills son (xx.xvii, 31-35). 

The Trials of Joseph 

He is a slave, but this proves to bo a link in 
the cluiin of liis glorious destiny. He is sold 
again; this proves later to be another link in the 
chain. ("The IslmiacUtcs sold Joseph unto 


Potipliar, an officer of Pharaoh’s and captain 
of the guard.”) 

Pie is imprisoned by Potipliar, still anotlier 
link in the chain. " The Lord was with Joseph ”; 
for it happened that the king's prisoners were 
bound in the same prison, 

Joseph Interprets Dreams 

Joscpli interprets correctly the dreams of the 
king's two servants in the prison. 

(N.B,—Fortunately one dream meant a re¬ 
turn to Pharaoh's favour for the dreamer,) 

"It was the king's two servants, his butler 
and his baker, who were in Joseph's prison. Each 
of them dreamed a dream; the butler's was a 
good dream . . (Chap, xl) 

It happened as Joseph had foretold, "Yei 
did not Hie chief butler remembor Joseph, but 
Jorgal him," 

This last sentence is full of pathos. It should 
be the teacher's aim to convey it in all its signi¬ 
ficance to her class. 

SnsptiKt plays an important part here. 

Let the teacher reflect here on the excellence 
of the constructioji of this story. 

Another Bream 

Unless the correct interpretation of the dreams 
be significant, the story-teller has led us astray; 
our hope is in the chief butler, who hwivs that 
Joseph can interpret dreams, since both dreams, 
the bad and the good, came true. How is the 
chief butler to be made to remember Joseph? 
He has only one link ivitli Joseph—dreams 1 
The story has taken its bent. There must be 
another dream. Pharaoh has a dream which 
nobody understands (Gen. xli, i-S). State 
only the bald fact. 

Pharaoh's butler vemembers Joseph. This is 
a great moment. And now at last the butler 
remembers that Joseph can tell the meaning of 
dreams. So Pharaoh sends for Joseph and “tlicy 
brought him liastily out of the dungeon.'' 
Pharaoh says to Joseph . . . The teacher reads 
the dream with a note of wonder at its strange¬ 
ness, bewildorment as to iLs meaning. 

Joseph interprets the dream (xli, 25“36)— 
"Behold tlicre come seven years of great plenty 
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throughout the land of Egypt, and there shall 
arise after them seven years of famine.” 

Pharaoh^s Appreciation of Joseph's 
Wisdom 

To the prisoner "brought hastily out of the 
dungeon.” the king says; "Thou slialt be over 
my house, and according unto thy word shall 
all my people be niled: only in the tlironc will 
I be greater than thou. See I have set thee over 
all the land of Egypt.” (Gcji. xli, 40 and ,ji.) 

This is to be read with royal dignity approach¬ 
ing solemnity. The teacher must read, if she 
1ms not had time to learn it, the ceremonial that 
follows with due appreciation of the spectacular 
eastern scene. 

“And Pharaoh took off his signet from his 

hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, 

and lie made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had; and' they cried before himi 

How the knee,” 

2. Baud and Goliath 

Teacher's Preparation. I'Jie teacher should be 
able to sum up the moments of liigh tension and 
low tension; she should know how many "pic¬ 
tures” slie can call to lior aid. She should begin 
by memorizing the most appealing moments, 
and gradually add to these until she has half 
or more of the Bible narrative by heart. Slie will 
need this story IhroiigUout her teaching career; 
by memorizing she will have "the best words in 
the best order''; she will be able to take her eyes 
from the book; and, looking at the class to 
whom she hopes to impart so much, win their 
attention for her story, 

Language Preparation 

Before telling the story, clear away difficulties. 
By the word-in-coiitext method, introduce some 
or all of the following to the class during the 
previous week, Follow np your introduction in 
the mental arithmetic, spelling, dictation, re])r(j- 
(luction, or "guessing games” periods. 

I, The Philhlines were a race who invaded 


Palestine in ancient times. The Philistuies 
settled in S,W. Palestine; they were the enemies 
of the Israelites. 

2. The Israelites were desceiulanta of Israel. 
"Israel” really means "soldier of God": sara, 
to fight; El, God in Hebrew. 

3. Goliath was the champion of the Philistines, 

A champion is one who fights alone for himself 

or for others. One who defends a cause. 

4. /i length. A is a measure equal 
to the length of the arm from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger, varying from 18 to 
22 in. (See how far sliort of a cubit your iittle 
arm is,) 

” His forehead was almost a span in breadth.” 
A span, the space from the end of a man's tluimlj 
to the end of the little fmger when the Imgera are 
extended (gin.). Measure your own span. 

How Jiigli is 6 cubits and a span? (About 
9ft. gin.) 

Saul wore a helmet when he went tu battle, 
A lielnict j£ a covcnjig ol annour fur tlie lieac!. 

He wore a coat of mail. Mail is the armour a 
man used to wear on his body to protect himsidf 
when lie went fighting. Mail is formed of steel 
rings or steel network. 

A target of brass is a shield. 

A shekel is a Jewiali weight, about half an 
ounce (nv.), and a coin, about as. fid. sterluig. 
(What is the weight of 5,00a shekels? About 
160lb. av. How many stone in 160lb.? ii 
stone fi lb.—about the weight (jf a hig man. Tliis 
in the period for mental arithmetic.) 

Tlie giant wore grcarcs on his legs. Grciivcs 
arc parts (T ancient armour wliicli covered Hk^ 
shin-bones (grcrc, shin-bom*). 

He tlircw his javelin at the enemy- a spear 
meant to he hurled, thrown. 

Musgravc challenged Deloraine to combat, 
i.e. called on him to settle the matter by 
fighting. "If I prevail over you, you shall be 
my servant.”—If I overthrow you, get the 
upper hand of you, overcome you , . . 

The Israelites oud the Philistines 

This is a stoiy alioiit oni- of wars wag<Hi 
agtiiiist King Saul and the Isiaidilcs l)y tin; 
Idiilistiiu's, that stiaiige lute who came in 
ancient times am! settled in S.W. Puhstine. 
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Thu teacher should learn by lieart the intro¬ 
ductory paragraph (I Sain, xvii; 1-3). In 
narrating the passage quoted below she looks 
at the children and speaks slowly, marking by 



“ Therefore I>.wid ran, rikI sUxkI upon Ilia Philisliiie, 
and ICKik his sword, atifl drew it cml <.»( iKc shcall; 
thereof, nud slew him, .md cut of! Iiis lie.id therewith." 
iVofr— 

Gotialh's heud-dreas nud sword, the sling on the 
ground. 

stress the rhythm of the sentences (the sign / 
indicates a short pause)-^ 

Now Iho Philistines gatlicred together/ their n^rmics 
/ ^ / 
to battle. And Saul/ and the men of Israel/ were 
/ 

gathered together, and pitched/by the valo of Elah, 
and set the battle/ in army agnfnst the PJulistincs, 
And the Philistines stood on a mountain/ on the one 
side, nnil Israel stood on a mountain/ on Uic other 
side; and lliare was a valley between them, 


The author has completed the first stage of 
the action, the first incident he selected to 
describe, and lie has done it pictorially. Pause 
in your reading, 

Tlie teacher must remember that she is con¬ 
veying a perfect picture: the mass of Philis¬ 
tines on the one height, separated by a valley 
from the hosts of the Israelites on another 
height; Saul's army pitcliing their tents in the 
vale, and preparing for battle. In the tents we 
know are helmets of brass, coats of mail, greaves', 
javelins, and spears. The Israelites are busy with 
these, the young pages are serving their superior 
and learning to prepare for battle. 

The teacher cannot put the scene before her 
class unless she has become interested in it, 
tried to visualize it until she sees these deadly 
foes clearly, in detail, on the mountain tops. 
The sequence of statements in the Bible is 
excellent, the phrasing is excellent. Keep to 
them and you will convey the significauce to 
your class. 

Telling the Story 

Often in the old days, instead of the two armies 
fighting one another, each army chose a cham¬ 
pion to represent them, and the matter was 
decided by the insult of the single fight. So 
now (rearf from the Bible, loivering the pilch oj 
the voice)— 

There went out a champion/ out of the camp 0/ the 

Pliilistines, named Goliath of Gath, whose height was 

six cubits/ and a span. And ho liad an helmet of brass 

upon his head, and ho was aimed/ with a coat of mail; 
and the weight of the coal/ was five thousand s/isfiels 

of brass. And Jic had greaves of brass upon his legs, 

and a target of brass/ between his shoulders. And the 

staff of liis spear/ was like a weaver’s beam; and his 

Spear’s head weighed/ six hundred shekels of iron; and 

one bearing a shield/ went before him, 

First masses of men on two heiglits; then a 
single individual conics forward. Another pic¬ 
ture. Make'a mental picture yourself os yovr go 
on, Tliink of this nine-foot giant, remember how 
terrifying he is; thin It how presently we shall see 
the Israelites cowering in their fear of him. Be 
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afraii yonr^df, as each detail brings home the 
invincibility of such a foe to yoit, Remember 
that you arc reproducing a terrifying picture. 
As tlie details accumulate; awe increases, 

Tlie giant speaks, Deliver liis cJiallciigc in 
a deep unluinied voice; avoid a staccato effect. 
Practise until you can render the fluidity which 
is so striking in this masterpiece. Reproduce the 
music of his opening sentence. 

And Goliath stood/ and cried until the artiiies of 
Israel, aiul said unto them; {Read (he Bible words) 

/ / / 

‘‘Wliy arc yc come out to sot your battle in array? 

am not f a Philistine, and yc servants to Saul ? Clioose 
yon/ a man lor you, ami let him/ come down to ino, 
fllicbcablc LofiRlitwithmc. , , 

Tmchmh Private Line oj Thought 

Wliat is the effect of this uncompromising 
clialleiigc on King Saul and his Israelites? Tlie 
terror of the Israelites, That is the next thing 
tiiai hdjipcm. 

With a change of voice, a drop of a full tone or 
jiiore, and with quietude and sympathy, make 
the children see the terror of tlie Israelites. How 
they shrink and cower and turn tail! They lo.se 
their strength through fear, What a contrast 
between the many discouraged, trembling souls, 
find the one man on the other side firm and 
confident, counting on his own giant strength 
and heavy armour. As the Israelites grew more 
and more afraid, "the Philistine drew near/ 
morning and evening, and presented himself/ 
.jo (Jay!;'' —pause. 

Imagine the nerve strain of that terrible 
advance which lasted 40 days. They grew weaker 
imd weaker in their fear. Convey the horror of 
the slow march, the .stealthy approach of the 
horror, Read the passage slowly and impres¬ 
sively, 

Thi.s is a moment of liigli tension for Saul and 
his men. The Israelites arc lost unless sometliing 


extraordiniuy Imjipens to save them at the lost 
minute. 

King Saul in desperation promises a rewanl 
to the man who shall kill (Inliath. (This is 
introduced earlier here tliaii in the actual text.) 
What is going to happen now? 

Then young Davitl comes, a fair, ruddy 
stripling, with greetings and gifts from hi:' 
father, Jesse, to his brothers who are in Saul's 
army. A welcome picture, Hut the author 
would not have recorded David's coming unless 
the action was to he affected by it. David's 
coining is going /o m/nt. Jlut how? 

David comes running to the canqi just as 
tloliath stalks forw’avd and repeals his tiTrible 
challenge to the Israelites, 

The men of Israel, sore alraid, try to urge each 
other by recalling the King's promise of reward 
to the mail who sliniild kill Cioliath. 

Young David is inspired. His interest is 
caught, he is very young and very eager. lie 
has initiative, See how he questions the 
Israelites, [Read from the liiblc, conveying soine‘ 
thing if the etiihicimm of the youth.) 

The iminodiate effect of David's eagerness is 
the anger of liis brothers, Tliey rebuke him; 
they try to throw cold water on Ids high enthu¬ 
siasm. Read tlieir angry words and convey the 
ill-lcmj)er and jealousy so obvious in the sjxtcIi , 
It is a moment of high tension. Quicken your 
pace] convey the iiassion of the scene, 

David .shows vvondtTfnl setf-conlrcl His 
answer is to the jxiint; 

/ / 

"Is there not a I'lmse? 

Sdiri ham of David';; reply, and sends for him. 
David ofjen; himself as chiiinpiim. the leacluT 
goes on developing the .sloiy, making (he 
children sec David tin* simple, hi'ave sliepheid 
lad and David the diampion of tlie Israelites. 
The arming of David brings aiKitlier iiicLiiie. 
Then we come to his going unarmed to mei'l 
Goliatl), Use the dialogiu* and luvjiare the 
of the ^tnry nu the lines indieali'd abo\’e. 
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»THE OPEN DOOR” 


Stoi'Lcs inodcni in tone should be introduced 
to the children. Lessons on several of The Jolly 
Books ^v'Ollld liave been included Jrere liad 
there been space for them; for, in the top classes 
of the Junior School, bright boys and girls 
would make great progress if the teacher, noting 
that a certain masterpiece appealed to tliem, 
would plan lessons with the object of showing 
tlie class what care the ^real artist took with Ihe 
mma^emenl of his inalerial. Hints lor such 
lessons on Housman's Thz Open Door are given 
below, 

The Open Door 

The open Door should be read and re-read. 
Every teacher will be struck by tlic rapid se¬ 
quence of events, rcnccting the thinking mind ; 
the recun'cncc of certain phrases that well- 
timed reiteration drives home; the scries of 
pictures that are not mere decoration, but a 
aiiggcstivc way of revealing incident after 
incident with visual clarity. We see what the 
witer saw. Every word gives the impresaon 
of Ills hue knowledge of its (luiction. 

Look at tire second paragraph as an example 
of the way the writer managed his matcrinl— 
words arc chosen and placed, scjitcnccs moulded 
so as to give adequate expression to the writer’s 
conception of a lonely man. There Is no allusion 
to his features or his dress; not a meaningless 
word: just the fifty years he lived alone, the way 
hewurked, the little he earned. " Still tlial little 
was enough,'’ The paragraph bears the impress 
of loneliness; it suggests desolatum. 

Examine another paragraph, the 14th-— 

i''or a long wliilc he lay listening, but there was nu 
soul'll], no steps outside, no opening of (lie door, no 
noise of anyone moving below; till, as he waited and 
nothing happened, he leW asleep, and when he -woke 
it WAS morning. And tlicn, going downstairs, he (oiind 
more logs lying liy the licartli and the lire embers still 
glowing and warm. 

Language is certainly "plastic” licrc. WTiat 
is written represents faithfully the happening; 
the.ie arc the .sounds tlie old man expected to 
hear, and his brain rcgiati;rs "no steps-no 
opening of the door, no ninveincnt ”; we sec !rim 
listening intently and then relaxing as the still 


silence disappointed his expectation. There is 
not an unnecessary u'ord. The closing sentence 
links ihe paragraph with the preceding mystery, 
deepens it, and asserts its continuance in suc¬ 
ceeding paragraplis. 

PimctiiaUon 

Wliat absurdities are committed imdof the 
name of punctuation, what illogical and mean¬ 
ingless instruction is given to children! Examine 
the signs used in this prose account. 

All that time he had lived alone, worlcing liard, a 
labourer upon the land, for a smiill weekly wage, 
Now that he had grown old and fceblo his wage had 
become less, and lie liad little enough to live on; still 
it was enough; and in his small two-rooniccl collage 
he had just the necessary tilings for Iceeping house. 
Tins he did all by himself; he liacl no children, no wife, 
nolHcnd, and no money. 

Note the correct use of comma and semicolon, 
Look at the colon—” This lie did all by himself:" 
the statement is to be explained; wliat follows 
is the equivalent of "all by him,self," l^iiuctua- 
lionis used rightly to sectioni’/.o thought. 

Main Motives 

It is obvious that the writer wishes to bring 
home to the reader (n) the span of loiieliness, 
{b) the locked door, (c) the miracle of the grey 
rabbits and little silver skin, (d) the opening 
of Caleb’s mind. Haunting refrains and thought 
presented in picture make n, b, and c familiar 
to us; for rf the artist gives us picture too, but 
mainly the might of thought, Caleb’s develop¬ 
ment is a mental process, appealing to tlxinkiiig 
minds. Readers arc expected to follow tlie 
sequence of events, and the interesting and 
luibrcsecn thought processes of the lonely man. 
The reframs, used with succcs.s, arc collected 
below. 

Refrains 

A. For Fi/ly Years. Tliis phrase occurs, with 
sliglit variatiun.s, fourteen times in this .sliort 
story. 

"for fifty years every night of liis life." 

"'The lonely iiian'; and so he lintl been for lifLy 
years." 
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"For tlie first time on a week for fijty years, he 
stayed at home." 

"I've tried your door every night for the last fifty 
years." 

And yon say that yon Jiave been to my door every 
night for the last fifty years?" 

"Sawlicr? How could yon ? It's fifty years now." 

" He brought down tlic col in which, fifty years ago. 
the child had slept." 

"It went to sleep with its old father of fifty years 
ago looking on." 

"The rabbit skin was empty of its inhabitant now 
the first time for fifty years." 

"Will she remember you again after fifty years ?" 

"To make up for lost time, perhaps she will age 
soon." 

" Wlio knows? It's fifty years.” 

"Dreaming about ino? Oh, no. . . , It's fifty years 
and that is a Jong time." 

"It's only in your brain that fifty years have gone.” 

" 'Tis more than fifty years now since Cnloh died.” 

B. The Locked Door, In one form or anotlicr, 
this occurs more tiian a do;5cii thnes. 

"01(1 Caleb lind locked the door every night of Ids 
life." 

"One Diglit as he was locking the door, the tliought 
came to him: 'Why do I go on every night locking 
the door?"' 

Ho camo in again, "closed the door but did not 
lock It," 

His store of wood had begun to grow instead of 
climiniahiug ''since lie hail l(3ft off locking his door." 

When Caleb asked the intruder how he came Ihero 
he replied; "Yow left your door open, that’s how. . , , 
I've tried it every night for the lastyi/ly years but it 
was always locked." 

"Once there went out of my door something that 
I valued. It never came back. Ever -since that I've 
always locked my door. I locked it because if I’d only 
begun locking it before, perhaps, . . ,’’ 

"That same night I came to your door, found it 
locked. ... I wanted to come in and be warm, but 
I found the door locked.'’ 

"I Saw a strange sight and a pretty , . , tliat night 
when first you locked your door." 

"The little rabbit in the silver skin was still coming 
towards me, as I put out my hand to lift the latch. 
Then I found the door locked, , , , You’d loclc'd the 
door. After that I always found it locked.” 

"And you say that you liavc been to my door every 
night for the last fifty years! ” " Yes. It seemed a 

long time watHiig till llie door opened." 

C. The rabbit tnolivc that .scums to permoate 
the story, rings out unmistakably iiiiii: tiinc.s, 

"I .law a lot of grey rabbits dancing in a ring," 
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"Xu the middle ... sat a lillle thrcc-ycar-old 
wrapped in a .silver rabhU skin," 

Came the rabbits themselves, tme silver and all Ihe 
rest grey.” 

"TJic silver rabbit . . . frisked to the door. . . , 
And all the grey rabbits went after it." 

"The rabbits came again—the silver and the grey," 

llic .silver rabbit ran up. came down again and 
went out, And all the grey rabbits went after it." 

"Silver-rabbit stood and loukoil, while all Ibo grey 
rabbits sat watching it.’’ 

"Put on her .sdver rabbit .skm , . . and all the grey 
rabbits ran after her," 

Series of Pictures 

The story is clearly revealed in a series of 
some thirty pictures, e.g.— 

1, Old Caleb locking tlui door beforo going 
to bed. 

2, Caleb, old and Iccblc, in Ids small two- 
roomed cottage, 

3, Caleb, a picture of iiulcci.sion, tuim the 
key and unturns it again. 

4, Caleb looks at his wood attentively, where 
it lies piled in a dark comer b)' tlie iieaiili, 

5, Caleb lay listening. 

6, There, sitting in his chair, before the fire, 
he saw an old man, etc, "How did you come 
here?” 

7, "You left your door t>pen. Unlocked is 
open,” replied I'ellow-man, 

8, Caleb's search for his little daughter. 

g. A lot of grey rabbits dancing in a ring, in 
the middle of them . . . 

10. "Wlion slie saw me she got up and came 
after me, Then they all came alter her." 

11. ITllow-niaii looked at him silently l(»r a 
wjiile, 

12, " 1 am awake now! ” etc, 

13, Niglit. A waning moon. Caleb sat in tlie 
warm glow of the wnod-emhers. u ailii]^ with the 
door propped open. 

i.p Tlie silver rabiiit jumped across the 
tliresliold; all the grey rabbits came after. 

15, Silver .skia at the foot of the .stairs, etc. 

The Introductiou of the Theme 

The story opens with an arresting jiiclurc of a 
lonely old man. Notliing blurs the imjnessiuu 
of ah.solute lonelmes.s of one who is not even 
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wedded to jiosscssioiis; he has nothing. For 
him, there were no parsers by. There could not 
be a lonelier man. "He had got into the way 
of it, nor was it likely now tliat he would ever 
get out of it,“ 

Caleb's Mint] Moves 

Then., by the art of the writer, the old man, 
who but now seemed " fixcrl,'' develops mentally. 
He stand.s out startlingly as an individual the 
moment >Ye Ivcar his unexpected scU-qi\cstion' 
iiig: "Why do I go ou every night locking the 
door?" To break away from the routine of 
Fifty years, what an effort is implied in that! 
Tlic mail's mental state, tliougli unforeseen, is 
clear: tlic situation is povccptilile. He leaves 
tlic door unlocked, and things happen because 
the door of his nM is open too. It is the crisis 
of his life. 

A Strange Visitant 

When his stock of (ucl mysteriously increases, 
m\ he finds a strange 'visitant iu his room, witli 
what courage he questions himl How aston¬ 
ished he is to loam that Fellow-man would have 
helped him any time these fifty years; had he 
not been siuit out. It is an open mind that 
ponders the accusation of Fellow-man. 

And when Fellow-man describes the strange 
sight he had seen fifty years before aiul every 
night since—a .small three-year-old, wrapped 
in a silver rabbit skin, .sitting in the midst of 
a lot of grey rabbits dancing in a ring I Say 
dancing, because there was such life and joy 
and movement in it, ajul it all went to time as 
though there was music wliich one could not 
hear. 

How the old sorrow springs again! Caleb's 
grief of fifty years before overwhelms him now. 

The Old Man is Adveiiinroiis 

But it is the old man's initiative, shown in the 
series of unprecedented actions, that iistonislics 
the reader; greatly daring, though "his mind 
went so much farther than he could sec,” Caleb 
trcmalatca vision into action. 


Dream or Truth 

One of the greatest charms of tlic story is the 
ease with which we slip into and out of dream¬ 
land. Caleb never quite settles the question 
wliether bis wonderful experiences arc dream 
or reality, though his final word after each 
marvellous occurrence is—in varying clcgrces of 
certainty—"I couldn’t have dreamed that," 

^^Dreavi is Truth ” 

But the expansion of tiie mind of tliis old 
man after fifty years of routine is the great 
theme; so we witness the breaking of Ms bonds 
when he gets to tlic stage where "dream or 
truth began no longer to trouble him," and 
"joy made liiin happy all day." And a.s the 
story marclics on imflaggingly to its satisfying 
end, from dream to dream, this joy increases; 
perfect simplicity, perfect selflessness, too, 
cliaractcrizc old Caleb. 

Lesso7ts on ‘'The Open Door ” 

These lessons siiould follow the preparation 
already outlined. 

1. The teacher reads the beautilul story 
through, conveying the atniospliere to tlic class. 
If he reads witli imdei-standing, the children vsco 
pictures as the story moves on, 

2. At the second reading the teacher encour¬ 
ages the class to take up the refrains to which 
attention has been directed above. 

3. He discusses with the class pictures suit¬ 
able for illustration in the drawng lesson. He 
asks wliat pictures they remember; they suggest 
subjects that they would like to draw. He show’s 
why certain of them must be rejected; why 
certain others may be attempted; upon these 
last the teacher and class concentrate. Even if 
he cannot chaw, he can discuss, with tlic help 
of verbal statements on the blackboard, the 
composition ol the picture. 

4. Suppose the picture chosen is that on 
page 14. 

This lime llie r,ibbils were balder and stayed l(in(;er; 
anil na it went by wliere he sal Die silver rabbil slopped, 
put two tiny paw-s upon his foot, lifted its heail ami 
looked nt him. 
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The teacher gets from the class that Caleb is 
sittmg in a chair looking at tlu; silver rabbit, 
\Vliat is the silver rabbit doing? It is touching 
Caleb’s foot, With what? Witli its two tiny 
paws. Now what is Caleb feeling? What ex¬ 
pression must we try to reveal in Caleb's face? 
Is it asto]ilsliincjifc, joy, expectation, liopc, or 
what other emotion? The children are concen¬ 
trating on the text; they arc thinking out somc- 
tliing that is worth wliilc. 

Tlic teacher asks them what else they would 
like to include in the picture. They would like 
to put in the grey rabbits, so he sluws them 
just liow many may be included, and how 
suggestive rabbits' ears at the back can be. 
Another process us going on: the children arc 


.selecting and rejecting, arranging their material, 
and liiidiiig words for the luetured srcue. While 
dwelling on the scone, they liavi' beronie familiar 
with what was once remote. 

5. The last les.soius should ennuirage tin; 
cliililreii to observe the author’s management of 
his material, is indicated above. Show bis fine 
use of words us a vehicle of exjmsion; there are 
no meaningless (.‘luthets, no vain and sluggi.sh 
repetitions of "and"; pnmtiiatinn is used as 
a delijuti; guide to the ivlalivo valiK' of the 
various thoughts esprci^si'd; liiially, the autlior 
presents lii.s tlmiiglits in si’inuiue, tlie main 
thought is unmustakable, the argiiineiit cloiu; 
and we see and hear bi’raiise be "liiis lout his 
mind out to help us." 
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I OOKING at a pageant or a frieze the children 
make observalionsand ask questions, Here 
is tlie beginning of bothclass discussionand 
a centre of interest. Pageants can be seen only 
occasionally, but a frieze can be studied at any 
appropriate time. 

This method has been used successfully 
over and over again; it gives the teacher a 
sure means of holding the interest of his class, 
By this method he may impart to them neces¬ 
sary information and at tlie same time 
stimulate their imagination and set them 
advcnluiing. 

The illustration must be carefully and accur¬ 
ately drawn, and Jnust be large enough to be 
seen easily by every member of the class. Sup¬ 
pose tlie teacher's theme is the story of the 
saints: the children teach themselves] for looking 
on things that matter, they ask questions that 
are worth answering. Who is the leading figure 
in the picture. Why does he carry his head in 
his hands? They can be set to find out the 
whole story of St. Denis, for the picture has 
caught their interest. The dragon-slayer they 
know. Is he not our own Red-Cross Kniglit who 
really lived in the fourtli century? But who is 
this throwing a purse of gold into that shabby 
room? Did he throw three such purses? Did 
St. Nicholas, our Santa Claus, really live then, 
and at about the same lime as our Saint George ? 
Wl\o is this ninth-century figure standing in 
the heart of a wood? St. Swithin? Wliy docs 
he look so intently at the flowers at his feet? 


THE PAGEANT 

Why docs Hugh of Lincoln wear that shabby 
habit when the knights around him are so 
splendidly dressed? 

The Frieze 

An inspiring scries of pictures can test the 
children's understanding of stories like Hiawatha, 
Boys enjoy the dramatic incidents: the Ojibways 
and Dacotalrs, Delawares, and Mohawks wildly 
glaring at each other; then the same tribes 
smoking the peace pipe; Mudjekeewis smiting 
with his war-club the terror of the mountains; 
Shawondascc, fat and lazy, gazing at the dande¬ 
lion, mistaking it for a maiden of the prairie; 
young Nokomis falling from the full moon down 
upon tlie blossoms: Nokomis singing a 

cradle song to the little Hiawatha; Lagoo 
making a bow for Hiawatha; Kwasind tearing 
the rock from its foundation; the face of Laugh¬ 
ing Water peeping from behind the curtains; 
Monclamin, the maize, in his garments green and 
yellow. 

The class learn to observe the detail in each 
incident, to find words to express what they see; 
they can be sent to the poem to check their obser¬ 
vations, and, lastly, the teacher himself has the 
answer to all questions in tlio masterpiece. The 
adventuic.s of Robin Iloocl, of Toni in The Water 
Babies, and of Odysseus become as familiar as 
everyday happenings by this happy method, 
which is fully illiislratccl here in detailed lessons 
on two of Chaucer's pilgrims. 

7 '! 
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Lessons on the Squire 



II the Squire is lo be approached first as an 
adventurous youtii wl\o once lived, then the 
Icacher begins with his feats; these—a series 
of actions—arc followed by other things the 
youth can do: sing, dance, play tiic flute, as 
well as the emotions he felt. He is presented as 
a living, active being, An interest in his appear¬ 
ance is proauincd; to support verbal description, 
taking the place of dull explanation, comes (i) 
the single painted portrait (Volume III Chart, 
coloured in class), followed by (2) the .same 
figure as one of the feudal group, knight, 
squire, yeoman, This feudal group i.s only one 
of the many significant groups of the frieze. 
The youtli can tell stories, " Would you like to 
hear the story that he told?” 

I. In the lessons suggested below the teacher 
tries lo interest the class in the Squire, hi the 
first place, by his story. Hints arc given Mow 
as to the manner of telling, 

II. She follows the story iip in some of its 
aspects in subsequent lessons; story, composi¬ 
tion, reading, general knowledge. (See tree 
on page 178.) 

in, Slic uses these aspecl.s to exercise the 
imagination of the children. 

IV, She utilize.? ilic interest in the Squire to 
give ail informative lesson, though in the story 
method, about the ''school” life of little pages 


and squires, say in the history period of the 
time-table, with tliis parliciilar Squire as the 
centre of interest. 

V. She assumes that they want lo know the 
young .story-teller, and they do. The lesson on 
the stor3’-tcllcris given below (Lesson 3, p. 179). 

I. The Squire's Tale, or The Tale 
of the Magic Horse 

{A) At Sara! in tite Imwl of Taiiai}’, there 
dwelt a king, who was rich and vciy iHjweifnl. 
The name of this king was fambins hlian. The 
wliolc w<irl(l had Iieavd of ('aiul)ins Kliaii, and 
he de.sc*rvo(l his fame, Alllunigli lie was young, 
ho was braver than all other lords of his lime. 
Eveiy one said how wi.'^e, kind, and just lie was. 
Besides being as ambitions as any siinire in his 
house to do brave and hoiioiirnl'le di-eds, he 
was always steadfast and true to his word. 

(fj) Cambiiis Khan had one lovely dniighUT. 
whose name was Caiiacce. f raiinot tell you how 
beautiful she was. Words fail me. But 011 a day 
when the king. Cambius Khan was keeping liis 
usual hirtlidav feast, luul beaulilul Caiiacee and 
her ladies, siinouiided by inaiiv lords, wen 
lieiiig delighteil bv llie niiiislrels who weie 
playing before llu‘ ilais on which lin y sal, lliere 
cjiino ill suddenly, at llie hall dtiur, a (C) knight 
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riding a steed of brass. In his hand he held a 
broad minor, on his thumb he wore a gold ring, 
by his side hung a naked sword. ( 2 ?) The strange 
knight on the brass horse rode right up to the 
high table, to the amazement of the king and 
his lords; every one stared at Iriin in silence. The 
stranger, fully armed except his head, saluted 
Lhc King and Queen, and then all the lords in 
order, as they sat in the hall. 

(C and F) He then said courteously; "My 
liege lord, the King of Arabia and of India, 
salutes you, and sends by me, in honour of your 
birthday, this steed of brass. In twenty-four 
liours lie can hoar you wherever you please and 
back again in perfect safety, in any kind of 
weather. If you wish to fly, he will bear you 
through the air, even if you fall asleep on his 
back: and by merely turning a pin, as the clever 
inventor arranged, you can. make him bring you 
home again, 

{G) " He has sent the ( 5 ) Lady Canacce, your 
excellent daughter, this mirror and this ring. 
The mirror is a magic mirror. If you look into 
it you will know when misfortune is about to 
fall on your kingdom or yourself, and discover 
who are your friends and who your foes. Be¬ 
sides this, if n knight be false in love, (B) the 
lady will see his double-dealing in this mirror, 
If the Lady Cnimcee will wear this wonderful 
ring upon her thumb, she will understand all 
that the birds of the air say and be able to speak 
their language to them. 

"The naked sword hanging by my side can 
()ierce any armour, even if it were as thick as 
an old oak-tree; and the wounds it makes can 
be healed only by the flat of this very sword." 

(// and C) As soon as the knight had explained 
what these magic gifts were that his King had 
sent to Cambius Khan and his daughter, he 
rode on his brass horse out of the hall and then 
alighted. The horse, which shone like the sun, 
stood ill tlie courtyard a-s still as a stone, Then 
attendants led tlie strange knight to liis room; 
(J) squires took ojf his armour; and. when he sal 
ihwn to refresh himself, a squire carved his meat 
and waited courteously on him, 

The sword and mirror were borne in state to 
the liigh tower; and llic ring was presented to 
Canacec, who was at table; (K) but nobody 
could move the horse; no machine, windlass, or 


pulley could make him budge one iuch. They 
therefore left him where he stood until the 
strange knight should come and give them the 
special knowledge required. 

(L) All the people swarmed about this extra¬ 
ordinary horse. He was a big horse, as broad and 
as long as the steeds of Lombardy; he was as 
quick of eye as if he were an Apulian courser. 
From his tail to his cars neither Nature nor art 
could improve him, but he was made of brass, 
and everybody wondered how a brass horse 
could move. Some said that only a horse from 
fairy land could do such things; others mur¬ 
mured like a swarm of bees, and made wild 
guesses from the tales of old time: 

[M) One said: "It is another Pegasus, the 
horse that had wings to fly"; and another, 
"It is like the horse of Syuon the Greek, wlio 
brought Troy to destruction . . another, 
quaking in his fear, wondered "if inside that 
horse are armed men who have come to take 
our city," 

Everybody talked about the horse, the mirror, 
and the ring nntil King Cambius Khan rose 
from the board. (iV) Before him walked the 
minstrels until they came to the presence 
chamber, where the King mounted his throne. 
Then the minstrels played their instruments so 
sweetly that it was like heaven to hear. 

The knights and ladies at the feast now began 
to dance, and the strange knight, who was 
invited to the presence chamber, {0 and B) 
danced with the King's daughter, the beautiful 
Canacee. 

The revel and jollity, all the different expres¬ 
sions of the dancers, cannot be desenbed, nor 
can the various dishes of the splendid supper- 
no, not the seasoned broths, the swans, nor tlie 
young herons. But every one knows the splen¬ 
dour of such a kingly feast. 

(P) When supper was over the noble Cambius 
Khan went to see the horse of brass, and, of 
course, all tlie lords and ladies went with him, 
The King asked the strange knight to tell liiin 
the qualities of the horse, and the way to manage 
him, Tlic knight replied (Q): "You must mount 
on his back, tell him where you wish to go, tlicn 
twirl this pin wliich you see in his car." The 
knight took the reins as he spoke, and immedi¬ 
ately the brass horse began to trip and dance. 
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"When you arrive where you wislied to go, bid 
liim stop, then turn this other pin, and he will 
do exactly what yon want, if the whole world 
tried to prevent him, When you have done witli 
him for the time being, turn this third pin, and 
he will vanish from every one's sight and will 
come again at any liour of the day or night that 
you choose to call him up. That is the whole 
secret." 

(f?) When the King felt that he understood 
tlic management of the wonderful brass horse, 
he thanked the strange knight; then they all 
went Oil with the revels. (S) After all the feast¬ 
ing and dancing they began to feel very sleepy 
and to need repose; but it was not until nearly 
dawn that they all went to bed, still talking of 
the wonderful horse of brass, They dreamed 
strange things, but I will not tell you their 
dreams. 


Hints on the Manner of Telling 
based on Aspects of the Story 

(/l) Keen admiration for knightly qualities. 
Keen admiration for the wonderful Cambius 
Khan, who outshone all lords of his time, and 
shared the ambition of the keenest squires. 

(B) Reverence of knights and squires for 
ladies, apparent whenever the beanllfulCanaccc 
is mentioned. 

(C) Tlio note of wonder at the steed of brass, 
and the point that it is a knight who rides it 
must be made. 

(D) With a slight movement of the right hand 
and of the thumb the teacher locates the mirror 
and the ring. 

(B) When the horse rides up to the tabic to 
the amazement of everybody, the pace should 
be hurried up, the manner enthusiastic and 
even excited. (See l^elow, character of the 
squire.) 

{P) The knight’s courtesy is a great point. 
The opening of the speech must be delivered 
as one would imagine it done by the "verray 
parfit gentil knight." 

(G) The pace is slow, the tone very respectful 
at'' Ho has sent the Lady Canacec, your excellent 
daughter . , ,"; hut it grows hurried and even 
voluble as the virtues of the mirror and the ring 

• 3 -(E. 3 fiQn 


arc described. The squire lias forgotten about 
the stately Icuiglit and is his keen .self. 

(H) Here the story-iollor resumes the note 
of wonder appropriate to the vision of magic 
horses, mirrors, and rings; but especially for thq 
horse which shone like the sun. 

( 7 ) Wlien fire squires attend the strange 
knight, the tone is maitcv-of-facl, for tliesc are 
the everyday duties of a squire, and it is a 
squire who speaks. 

[K) Tire story-teller resumes tlic note 0/ 
wonder as at C and H. 

(I) Here we have tlie confulcuL ami well- 
informed tone of the man who knows all about 
horses, admires them, and loves tlicu), 

(M) The young man knows all about the 
horses of literature: either somebody has heeji 
telling him grand old stories, or he has road them 
for himself. The story-teller strikes the note 
of reminiscence. A dramatic rendering of the 
guesses of tlic people is very effective. 

{N) Appreciation of minstrels aiul music is 
apparent in the tones of one wlio sings or jdays 
the flute all day if he can. 

( O ) How much the speaker would have liked 
to dance with beautiful Canacce I 

(P) Children enjoy details of a feast, so every 
detail is of importance here. 

(0 The management of the strange horse 
should be rendered dramatically—a little move* 
ment as of twirling the pin In the horse's car, 
taking the reins, very slight inovcmenis of the 
teacher's body suggesting Uijiping and dancing, 
etc. 

(R) At "tlie lung understood the wniiagcniciil 
of the wonderful bntss horse" the story-teller 
must convey that they arc at the climax. The 
adventures of Cambius Khan with the brass 
steed ai-e to be followed up elscwlicie. Now the 
great j)oint is that this most pow'ciful Klian, 
kind, wise, and honourable, but very ambitious, 
lias a magic horse. What will he do with it? 
Tlie children will tell you, The iiicoinplete story 
is a spur to their imagination. 

(S) Atone appropriate for levels and feasting 
in which the children are always iiiterc.sted. 

('/■) Strike tile final note. As they go sleepily 
to bed, they still talk of the uviuler/fil horse 
of brass—and dream . . . What did they 
dream ? 
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Hints on Manner oj Telling based on 
the Character of Chaucer's 
Story-teller 

Chaucer’s text can be resolved into six sec¬ 
tions, 

1. We have a jiLctuce of the youth as a squire 
with all that the term connotes; Jie lias iiiherited 
qualities and traditions wliich make him the 
clmrining individual he is, 

2. The mind is prejudiced in his favour, for 
we cannot lielp seeing him as the son of that 
"verray parfit gentil knight" who "never yet 
no vilcyne ne sayde, in al hislyf unto no maner 
wight," 

3. He is, in addition, one who has had a more 
modern type of education than that ol his 
father. He has given more time to art and 
accomplishments, He can compose verses and 
sing thorn, play the flute and dance. With all 
his strength and skill as a soldier and his accom¬ 
plishments, he is humble, ready to wait on 
others, thinks no service beneath him, He is 
thoroughly alive. 


4. The poitrait becomes more and more con¬ 
crete, The youth goes out on foreign service in 
the interminable wars with Flanders or with 
France, and bears himself bravely. He is inspired 
by a fair lady whose grace he hopes to win, 
He is ardent in his love and in his fighting as 
in everything else, 

5. We can see the man of action, young, keen, 
able; we have details of his lieight, his hair, his 
dress; his energy, and his gentleness. 

6. Such a character impresses upon us the 
charm of chivalry. 

This is the youth that the story-teller imper¬ 
sonates in telling or reading the story of the 
magic horse, 

2. Possible Lines 0/ Thought 

It is clear that several lessons, good material 
for oral work, are possible after the story lesson. 
The teacher has only to choose, She will doubt¬ 
less be influenced by the range of ideas repre¬ 
sented by the whole material presented to the 
child in its daily lessons. Reiteration of ideas— 
with expansion—is a sound principle. 


After the telting of the story of the magic i-torse 


Dreams iii 
general. 


Dream 

horses. 


Magic 

hnrsca 

and 

oilier 

lioraes 

in 

IvleraVnre, 


Real 

horses 


Aclvcntnro. 
What Qclventiires 
would you take on 
such a horse? 
Wlial kind of nd- 
viiiituies would 
have befallen iis 
had we lived iu ihc 
days of Canibiiis 
Khan? and with 
sue]) a horse? 


Kind ox thing a 
powerful Khan 
did. 


Cnmbins Khan 
"ambitious ns a 
squiro," Whnt 
were the ambi¬ 
tions of a squire? 


Oriental splendour. 
Palaces. 

Jewels. 

Colours. 


^[^lgic mirror 
of Sno\v-^white. 


I'tG, 

Fijrihhs IFflys of Vollomiig up 
“The Magic Horse" 


Who is it that tells 
the story? 

We know a good deal 
about the young man; 
for he is very young, 
and himself a squire. 


What the squire did when he The leaclier'a nianiier 

was a little boy (like you) or of telling the story, 

of your age; what sort of Ihings 
lie hud lo le.arn, what splendid 
tirings Ilia father didi 
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3 . The Sfory oj the Squire HiimelJ 

Tliis is the story of the youth who told tin* 
story of the Magic Hoise. 

(iiic. The squire had '“locks cnilled as (tlm) 
they were laid in press." He was the son of the 
"verray i^aifit gentil knight." 

Years ago a certain knight had a blue-eyed 
curly-headed little son who had such a happy 
nature that lie had hardly ever been known in 
cry, even when he was a baby. I like to think 
of this hapi)y haby boy as Hal, Hal loved his 
fatluT very much and thought him a wiuitlerful 
person; it was not only the child who thought 
the kniglit worthy of inveronco; youug squiies, 
pages, and yeomen served him ciigerly; one 
aiul all loved him, for they had never kiunvn him 
to say a harsh or unkind word to his c<pials 
to his inferiois, Ho was a very perfect gentle 
knight. 

When the little goldon-hiiirod boy was H yeais 
old, his father persuaded the cUikl's gentli^ 
motlier to let him go away to the house of a very 
great noble for his education. This um Ihc 
cmiom Knights thought that "Maiincis make 
mail'’; and, fearing that their own discipliiw 
might not be strict enough with their children, 
they used to send hoys as young as eight into 
the hciuschohls of great nobles, and even to tlu’ 
(’ovut, to be trained to undergo hardship, to 
learn inanneis, ('(Uirtcsy, and all that chivalry 
meant. 

So Hal, struggling hard to ktu*p back ti-ai.s, 
said goml-byc one bright May morniug to hi.s 
father and mother, and set out on horsehadt, in 
the care of the c’liaphun, for tlie castle of the 
great noble who had agreed to triiiii him with 
other buys of imhle birth. The casth; wa.s not 
only Hal's new home; it was liis school. Wliut 
sort of things did a little boy like Hal have to 
learn? Well, he did leaiii a certain amount ol 
the things all boys and girls learn now; that i.s, 
the chai)laiii tif the household taught Hal and 
the other boys reading and wilting; but ho 
taught them, bcsitles, Latin, Trench, ami 
Ileraldry; and he made them study ililigeiitly all 
the brave, deeds done bv Uiugbts in liislory. 

Llu'!, lie Il’uv hndx aiui scrviccabti' 

A ml carf hij'ur In\ fath r <1/ f/u' hiUc. 


llal’s tuiiniiig hadotluT usjH Cts; hm all these 
little hoys were pages, and a ]iage in those days 
had to know dcliidtc things and know' them 
thoroughly. Il.'d, when doing duty as a page, 
had to learn how to lav the table, whore to put 
the knife and the salt, the simon, and the napkin. 
He had to learn tcj cut loaves in a sjHicial way. 
He canierl ewers and napkins for tlie ginsls to 
wash their bauds befoic a feast, ami as he grew 
«dder he hanied to canc. He learned hiw fo 
bdinvehy watching the inaniu'is ofthi* ronrteoiis 
gmsts ho stTved. llal li'anicd that llu* great 
Ihing was to <lo whatever you iliti ii< 7 /. 

f'liie. lie coiihl songs make atul ur/? fudilf, 
Joust and rck dance, and ucll portray 
and write. 

'llieni was yet am>tlu“i side to tin's training, 
If a jwge seoiucd to like drawing, writing ivr>c, 
making up stories, the chaplain emaniragcd him, 
and sitowed him how’ tt) improve. Mow Hal 
enjoyed all thcs<*; he liked music too, ami 
soon surpassed all tlie otlicr ))ages of the 
iHmschokl in j>layjng on the jluic, dandng, and 
singing. 

'lids sc(‘ius enough tn lill up a little boy's 
time, but tins is only half of whut he bail to do, 
He had to be a perfect hoivSeinan, to learn all 
al)0ut armour, all the strict laws of tonmainont, 
jousting, ami so tm, bocansi' lie was training to 
he a s<piire and to win his spms as a knight. 
Now wlicii in nmise of time the jiage did he- 
COI1M5 a scpiiie, lu! showed extrtiovdiniiiy skill in 
all out-i>f-(loor exeiii.ses, He still liki-d darning 
and playing on the lluti*, Imt the li.st.s deJiglitcd 
him most of idl. He really could joust; hi' had a 
quick eye, a lle.Kihle wiist; he vas agile and 
strong, and he kept himself in pouticc. And 
very soon there weie gieat opportunitii s to use 
tlie .skill gained by long practice, 

('hie .!«(/ feer/fc him xed as of su lilel spat e 
In hope fo stondcu in his iadye grace. 

W'o weie at that lime in ulliam e with the 
Idemings against llieii o\iiloid, the King of 
France, which meant we were at war with 
Fnuice. Now our young squire, at the ugi- of 
seventeen or Sn, became vei\' ;iiiiliiLii)US to do 
brave ilrmls m this vei\' wui , so lie went iwei 
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to Flanders, where many English knights were 
already fighting. The youth showed great 
bravery in many a skinnish “in Flanders, in 
Artois, and in Picardy." Now what Icats did 
he perform? What brave deeds did a real young 
man do in that very war with France? Here is 
an example. 

"ITc acted as a scoiit and took messages 
through dangerous territory, Once at Anjou, 
when tli(5 French assault ui)on,lhe English v’as at 
its fiercest, the enemy sent for pikes and mat¬ 
tocks to break down and undermine the English 
wall, This w’orild have left the English practi¬ 
cally without defence. The Earl of Pembroke, 
the leader of the expedition, called a sc^uirc and 
said; 'Take luy horse and go out at the back 
postern; we’ll clear a way for you. Ride to 
Poitiers I Give Sir Jolui Clrandos this ring as a 
token from me. Tell him wc arc in danger,' 
The squire took the ring, mounted the earl's 
Ijoree and galloped off without an instant’s 
delay, determined to get to Sir John Clumclos 
or die." (Froissart.) 

And then there m'os the famous battle of 
Poitiore, when English forces under the Black 
Prince invaded France. Wc were not prepared 
to meet the enemy, who could be seen in the 
near distance inarching steadily in unbreakable 
lines. And this is what a knight did to give the 
English army a chance, One who saw him tells 
the tale— 

" James Marney went down the hill, his five 
squires with liim. Wc saw liiiii break the rush 
for a moment like a rock thrown into a stream 
then timy closed over him . . . but they came 
on less steadily and perceptibly slower, I-Iis 
squires picked him up, and wc picked up the 
squires." Happy Warrior (Newbolt). 

Such were the feats of knights and squires "in 
battles long ago." 

Clue. With him there was his soiie. . . . 

Only when there was a truce did the daring 
youth return to England, His fatlicr, that very 
perfect gentle knight, who w’as also a great 
warrior, ha<l just returned home from lighting 
for the Cliristian faith in heathen lands; so 
father and son who had both been in wars, in 
gratitude that they were not wounded, went 
as pilgrims lo the shrine of Saint Thomas of 


Canterbury, as the custom was, to give thank- 
offerings tliere. 

4. Lesson on the Story some Little 
Time After the felling 

The Tale of the Magic Horse is one of the 
stories worth following up after the telling. 
The teacher is anxious that the children's 
memories should store up these points at least; 
they are important in themselves, and absolutely 
necessary for the next lesson. 

(/I) “Although he was young, he was braver 
than all other lords of his time. Every one said 
how wise, kind, and just he was. Besides being 
as ambitions as any squire in his house to do 
brave and hononrable deeds, he was always 
steadfast and true to his word." 

This description of Cambius Kluin is a very 
good versioji of the Knightly Code, 

( 7 i) Ladies were honoured and revered by 
kuiglits and squires. The squire is interested in 
“the whole service of Love." 

(C) The squire had read about the steed 
of brass, He had also read about Pegasus, 
and Synon the Greek who brought Troy to 
destruction. 

(F) He places courtesy high. To carve meat 
for the stranger and wait upon him is a matter 
of conise, 

(I) The squire is enthusiastic about horses. 
He knows all about Apulian steeds and Lom¬ 
bardy horses. Ho is sure to be a skilled rider. 

(iV) He loves music and dancing. "The min¬ 
strels played their instmments so .sweetly that 
it was like heaven to hear," 

{ 0 ) The knight danced with beautiful Canacee. 
These important points are actually in the 
story, and the wise teacher, having made the 
children return upon their tracks, and become 
clear by question and carefully worded ausiver, 
makes sure that they know them. These points 
will be needed at the next lesson. 

Lesson 5 

The mateiiid suggested in tlie nine stages of 
this "Lesson" will probably of necessity be 
spread over two or three lessons. For instance, 
a good part of one lesson of average length may 
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bi! spent (in discussion of tlu‘ ('hail 
{Stages 7 and 8). 

Iniroihidion. 'I'lie teacher explains that one 
ef the reasons why wc like " The Magic Horst; ” 
so much is because the squire talks of all the 
things lie lias at lieart, the things he is keenest 
ahont, e.g. the Tartar King has the qualities 
the young story-teller admires most. So if wi* 
look closely at all the big points'hc makes, all 
the [loiiUs he stresses, we shall see the thoughts 
and hopes of llie squire himself. 

(i) Recapitulaiion 

Tlie rhildren are called upon to make an efforl- 
Tlie teacher .sees that each child has a liccto- 
graplieil copy of questions like the following. 
Tlicy are to he answered briefly on another sheet 
of paper. Recapitulation can be quite a rational 
step. 

1, About l\()w old is our squire? 

2, \V)iciehadhe‘'w(mhisspurs?” (Flanders, 
Artois, Picardy, i.e, Belgium and France.) 

3, Wliose favour did he hope to win if he 
distinguished himself? (A beautiful lady like 
Canacec.) 

4, What were hia accomplishments? What 
could he do to amuse liis friends? (Dance, sing, 
tell stories, draw, etc.) 

5, fn what out-of-door activities (h* you think 
he excelled? (Rilling, jousts and tomnameuts, 
liawkiiig, hunting, etc.) 

(). How did squires look ujuni .service? 

(2) Rapid Correction 

The teacher takes one chihl’s effiut, lets 1Im‘ 
otlieis change papers and correct each other’s 
rapidly, as she reads ovl the rif^hi anyncrs. The 
l)a])crs are jjassed hack to their owners. From 
the sample in her hand she has lui idea of llie 
progress of the class in quick thinking. 

(3) Promise 0/ Chaucer 

Tim teacher may tell the class that tliey aie 
now going to hear about the squire, told by a 
poet who actually knew him, rode with him on 
the fainau.s pilgiiinage to Canterhury, know the 
knight his father, and heard tliem lurth tell tlieir 
.itories to amuse tin; ve.st ol tlie comjiany. 


(4) Tiw Author's Otvn Words 

The teacher now reads the t('\t iiKidf'rnized 
.slightly as helow, with mndeiii prominciation, 
hut with attimlion In rhyllim. Rluthm is to 
the teacln r, apart fidiii ils own viiluu, an inval¬ 
uable aid ill driving lioine the te.xt. in familiar¬ 
izing cliildren with words in musical phmses. 

As the Chaucinian text is written in tin' couplet 
form, the rliynie is an aid to memory. Tlie 
teacher in reading slionkl make .siin' that .^lu‘ 
makes llie childieii heaiin jn-rM’ 
line, and the cesiira or I'ause wliieh is so ufleii 
found idler the second foot, hni is by no nusms 
iiivadahly there. The pause is marked j in the 
accompanying lc.\l lu low, ‘Ihe teacher is r.ne- 
ful to give words like “and” or '‘dI” their full 
proiniiidKc i« /ime hut ’id in loudness. Line S 
is tlu' kind of line lliat is generally a pitfall in 
rhylhni; the caickss run the sounds tfigellier 
and change a line of liv(* divisions into three, 
losing tin; re;il movenieul of the V(‘vse. 

The teacher would lie jnstilied in snlistitiiLing 
one of till! .synonyms for lusty; bachelor means n 
squire qualilied to he a knight, 

The text, if tlii’.se few precaulioiis are taken, 
goes delightfully. TIk' children like tJurt Chaucer 
says ; limy perceive liy ih(' form that it is ver.se ; 
they actually .see soiuelliing likeable in liis 
manner of saying it, The gruiiml having been 
caicfiilly prepared as indicaled above, tlu' text 
is not l(M) long. During this Jiist reading tliey 
simply lisliH and enjuv the dcli^htjnl descripiinH 
of (luir friend. 

Till' S()UJR]-; 

With him llieie was liis son,/ a Nnuiig sqiiiei, 

A lover and a lusty (jo.vm/.s, merry) hacheler, 

With liK'ks curled/ as (ilj they weie laid in 
press. 

Of twenty years of agi* lie w'as, I giiiss. 

Of liis .statmx'/ he wo'. ol I'ven li'iigih, (middle 
hcif^hl) 

And woiuh'ih’di lyveie, [iil/ilelie) and nf gn al 
strength; 

And lie had lii'en MUiie time in thivnliy 

In l’'l!ln(lel^, ill ,\ili>is/ mid I’iuudy. 
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And (had) borne him well/ as of so Jitel space 
{(hough in such a short time) 

Ill hope to stand (well)/ in his lady's grace. 

Embroidered was he,/ as if it were a mead 

All full of fresli flowers/ white and red, 

Singing he was,/ or fluting all the day, 

He was as fresh/ as is the month of May. 

Short was Ids gown,/ with sleeves long and 
wide; ^ ^ 

Wei could he sit on horse/ and well ride; 

/ / / f f 

He could make songs/ and well endite (coin- 
jiose a couplet) y 

Joust and cek dance/ and well portray and 
write, ^ 

So hotly he loved/ that by nightertalc {in the 
night time) 

He slept no more/ than docs a nightingale. 

Courteous lie was,/ lowly and serviceable, 

/ 

And carved/ before his father at the table. 


Fijth Stage: Listening 

The teacher now invites the children to listen 
to the rhythm. This is not a lesson in rhythm. 
The children, having been trained in funda¬ 
mentals, simply take tlic rhythm of most poems 
in their stride. Without being told, the children 
will beat the air, gently "feeling'' for the move¬ 
ment of the verse. Tliey will discover in this 
way that there are five rising feet in each line, 
that every two lines are linked by rhyme, and 
that there is a pause in tlio interior of each line. 
Tlic teacher will find that the children will repeat 
lines of the text several times with her, with the 
deepest interest, imitating her enunciation and 
tone the while. Feeling for the rhythm, they 
become familiar with the Chaucerian portrait, 

Sixth Stage: Silent Reading 

If the teacher has been able to make copies of 
the text, now is the time to make use of them. 
Let the children read the text tlirough to them¬ 
selves. Tell them the better they know tlicsc 
verses, tlic better they will enjoy the next part 
of the lesson. 


Seventh Stage: The Picture 

The teacher puts up the single illustration of 
the squire (not the whole group). The details of 
his dress, his curly hair, etc., are carefully 
painted in the colour plate page, 184 and in the 
corresponding P.J.T. Chart, as described by 
Chaucer. She asks the children to look at it. 
The children's cries of delight always hold up 
the lesson here; they rise from their scats, they 
give out Oh's and Ah’s, they make appreciative 
remarks. Tire teacher quiets them by asking 
them to tell her what they learn about the sqnin 
from the illustration. 

As each answer comes piecemeal, the teacher 
at first herself amplifies it by quoting the ChaU' 
cevian context, She does this several times. 
Later she calls upon the child to retrace the 
point she notices on the illiistraiion by the 
Cliauccrian line without reference to her copy; 
if she cannot, she looks up the reference in her 
copy while one who can supplies the original, 

A child will say 1 " He has curly hair," The 
teacher asks, "Who can remember how Chaucer 
put it?" "With locks curled as iff) they were 
laid in press.” "He can ride." Yes, he can! 
How exactly docs Chaucer express that? "Well 
could he sit on horse, and well ride." 

"He has a red and white tunic, he wears a 
short tunic, it is embroidered all over, he looks 
strong, his sleeves arc long and wide.” Such 
answers as tlicse arc given readily by observation 
of llic illustration heljjed by memoi-y of iJic text, 

Eighth Stage of Lesson 

When they have thoroughly enjoyed the 
chart, if the children arc equal to the effort, 
a good device is to let them compare the illus¬ 
tration and the literary text, and find points 
in the text that are not and could not be in the 
illustration. 

Ninth Stage of Lesson 

After this instructive exorcise, the cliildron 
are ready to sit quietly, the picture before tlieni, 
and listen again to Old Chaucer. And after all 
the excitement of the picture you will see sonic 
of tliom listening intently, some repeating the 
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words with you, some with half an oye on the 
fjay squire, beating the rh3dhm. 

Tlie chart of the whole group is shown to 
the children when they have had lessons on the 
knight and the yeoman. We want to use the 
clement of surprise, too valuable an aid to be 
disregarded; so when they have become familiar 
witli two members, the squire and the knight, 
nr the squire and the j^omaii, wc may willi the 
introduction of the tliird member of the feudal 
group sltow the full illustration printed here, 
enlarged in the chart. 

Exercises 

1. The object of all exercises, however prac¬ 
tical, is to give that deeper knowledge that sLiis 
the iiuaginaiioii and sets the mind wondcrJiig. 
Just as the boys and girls were trained to make 
an imaginative effort in following the doings of 
Narcissus, Orpheus, and, later, Odin, and looking 
on the lovable personality of Balder, so they 
may l)c set wondering about the doings and per¬ 
sonalities of their forefathers—not very many 
years ago, as time in story goes. 

2. It is natural to give oral and written exer¬ 
cises based on such themes as the suggested 
"Lines «)f Thought" (Fig. 28). Suppose the 
teacher is iiitcrostod in dreams and horses. 
In Southey's The Doctor, Bk, I (any public 
library) there is a fascinating account of a dream 
luirso called Nobs, which tlic rider declares 

CHAUCER’^ 

Lessons in CJiaucer obviously invite correla¬ 
tion with history: but the Knglish leai'lier must 
beware of turning the lesson in literature into 
the mere imparting of information. 

The characters in tlie Prologue should be 
presented in different attractive ways, c.g. the 
squire may be introduced as the teller of the 
story of The Magic Horse of Brass; the status 
of mayors and aldermen makes a good intro¬ 
duction to the five olbcient craftsmen wlio, with 
their ambitions wi\'cs. and the romance of their 
political and .social success, make an intimate 
personal appeal; the cook with his inemi.s lias 
an abiding intnvest for the young; the yeoman, 
when presented after Locksloy and the ballad.s, 
is as irresistible as the squire. 


surjiasses IVgasas and that woiidciful steed of 
brass .sent to the Tartar king, fainbins Klian. 
The movements of tliis horse, iis hiuuuls, spiral 
turns in the air, pirouettes, etc., lielp to bring 
the picture home, and caiisi? Iiappy laughter. 

Spenser, in his I'acric Qiiccite, Bk. I, gives a 
good account of clreains and a jtoelic aecoiint of 
Morirlicdis, the god of dn'aiii.s. What would the 
Red-Cross Knighl have done willuiui bis good 
friend, liis liorso, What would Sliakesiieare’.s 
Richard III have given for a horse at Boswortli I 

TIuto is a wonderful Jiorac in tli(‘ Bonk 
of Job. 

Biuiyan's Pili^run's Progress is a dream. 
Kubla Khan is a dream, and The Open Door 
(Mousman), (pinted in the previous ehajilm-, is a 
beautiful pro.se .study in dnuinis. 

Thu teacher would ehonsu from these "lines 
of Ihouglil" tliosfi that come into the riUige 
of thought tilrcady occupying the cliildV mind 
ill till) various lessoii.s, so tliat witliout undue 
wearine.ss the child can get the gri'ate.st ainmmt 
of good from these different avenues 0/ npjnnach 
to knowledge, e.g. the hi.siory lesson .slunild 
come just in time to supply vStiiff for tlie iniagin- 
ativc story that the child composes. 

3. In art iiiul in liaiulwnrk llu; eln'Idren should 
gradually inciko their own frie/e, siimetimes 
jiaiuling the figures for joy in colour, .soinelimes 
drawing and cutting them out, and then pasting 
them oil luml paper iu signilicaiil groufw. 

, PILGRIMS 

If eliildren are tu luivc a good working know¬ 
ledge of Cliaueer'.s eluiraelers, the following 
general metliod is recommended : (A) Tlu; leaeher 
.should (leal with a few iuti-iisively: l Ujse atten¬ 
tion -sliould be given to the text when the way 
has been prepared by story, Shakespearean 
.songs, greenwood balliuls, and good illustrations 
(if medieval life. (B) In live or six tlu; teacher 
should select three or four .salient points from 
the fhaucerian portrait, and cimcentrale on 
the.se ; the limitation of aim makes for acciiraey. 
((') Two i>oiiits incn'.iscd, as llu- lessons go on, 
to three, four, or more, at thr disi rction of tin; 
teaelier, will oiialili' llu- class Ut pii(\-i' ihcii 
ae(]iiaintauci‘ with the (illnv chai.uleis in tin' 
'■ IdenUlii’alion (iaiiu-’’ of ihe jiilgiiiiis on the 
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wliolc frieze liaU-way tlirongh the course. The 
P.J.T, Chaucer Charts form the basis of this 
frieze. 

The Yeoman 

Lessons on the yeoman, have a (Icfiiiite pur¬ 
pose : to mtere.st boys and girls of ten in the 
yeoman who went, with the "verray parfit 
gentil knight" and his son who was "Curtcis; 
lowly, and scrvisable," on the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. The knight, squire, and yeoman 
arc chosen not only because teachers have proved 
their power to delight children of this age, but 
for their intrinsic value: they arc fine examples 
of the creative power of a great mind. Chaucer's 
characterization, his way of recording his ex¬ 
perience, impress on the minds of boys and girls 
a standard of excellence. 

Introduced after tlic Robin Hood ballads, 
where knight, squire, and yeomen are so often 
linked together; and perhaps after Locksley 
and the Disinherited Knight of Ivaiihoe, the 
champion of Rebecca; these portraits deepen 
impressions of beauty and expand ideas already 
received, They come as a revelation, and arc 
irresistible to boys and girls alike. 

Ballads as Preparation 

'fhe enthusiastic teacher should make a 
special study of ballads, and present them to 
children by the dramatic method at least a 
term before this course of Chaucer lessons. The 
greenwood with which the children become 
familiar through Locksley, Robin and his merry 
men, will create the background of Cliauccr's 
forester; but Chaucer should not even be men- 
Honed while the boys arc enjoying the ballads. 
When they have dramatized " Alan a Dale," they 
should be encouraged to learn the last verse— 

And lints having ended this inery wedding, 
T/te bride lookl fresh as^aqiieen. 

And so they return'd lo the merry green-wood, 
Among the leaves so green. 

So, too, the following verses in "Adam Bell, 
Clym and William of Cloudesley"— 

Merry it was in the grene Joreste, 

A »ioj|g Ihe /eves grene, 


Whereas men hunt east and west 
WylJi bowes and arrowes hene. 

To raise the deer out of their denne; 

Such sights hath oft bene seen; 

As by three yemen of the north connirey, 

By them it is I mean. 

When Robin in the greenwood groups knight, 
squire, and yeoman together, notably in "A 
little Gestc of Robin Hood and his htciny," the 
ballad presents an idea that the portra3'al of 
Chaucer’s feudal group will reinforce— 

"It were great shame," said Robin, 

"A knight alone to ride, 

WUhoute squire, yeoman, or page, 

To xmlke by his side, 

"I shall thee lend Little John, my man, 

For he shall be thy knave ; 

I)i a yeoman's stead he may thee stand. 

If thou great neede have," 

When Robin Hood establishes his law, knight, 
squire, and yeoman are linked so closely that 
the way is prepared for the introduction of 
Chaucer's group: "Look yc first that ye do no 
harm to any company where there is a woman 
therein; and after that look ye do no harm to 
him that tilleth with plough; 110 more shall yc 
harm no good yeoman, nor knight, nor .squire 
that will be a good fellow." 

Tlic teacher should emphasize the. coat and 
hood of Lincoln green whenever they appear 
in ballads, for this is the traditional dress of the 
forester; and the children will reward the 
teacher when the time comes by idling him 
liow Chaucer's yeoman must be dressed and 
equipped, instead of his telling them. The lines 
from ‘' Robin Hood and Guy of Gisbonic ’' should 
be memorized— 

They cast on their gowns of green. 

And look their bou/s each one. 

So, too, the lines from "Robin and his Mciny, 
8th Fyttc”— 

1 Vhen they were clothed in Lincoln green. 
They cast away their gray, 

"fVore' we shall lo Nottingham," 

And Ihns our king gan say. 
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Tho I'liiss should bo lured by rliylhmical 
exercises iiiul other devices into observation nf 
verses that show the horn to be indispensable to 
yeoman, archer, and lumter— 

(rt) Robin look a full great horn, 

And loifde he gan blow, 

Seven score of wight young men 
Came ready on a row. 

(" R(tl)in and liis Meiiij’.") 

(/>) Then Robin put his horn to his mouth, 

And blew blasts two or three ; 

When four and twenty bowmen hold 
Come leaping over the lea. 

('• Alan a Dale/' xx.) 

(c) The verses recording liow the chief of the 
merry men set his back against a tree and 
■'pulled out a bugle horn"— 
lie put the little end In his mouth. 

And a loud blast did he bloi&, 

Till three score and ten of bold Robin's men 
Came rtmuing aU on a row. 

(" Roliiii and nisliop ol Ilerufnrd,”) 

In one of the rhythm lessons and in the singing 
lesson the boys should be introduced to Shake¬ 
speare’s “Wliat shall he have that killed the 
deer?" Many of the most spirited ballads 
describe the ycoincn's skill in using the bow. 
These should be made familiar by dramatization, 

"Bend all your bows," said Robin, 

And with the grey goose xving, 

Such >port noiv shoio as yon xnoiild do, 

In the presence of the king” 

They sheived such brave archery 
By cleaving sticks and wands. 

The ballad of "Durham Field" shows yeomen 
with sharp swords as well as long-bows of yew, 
and gi'ey-goose ari’ows— 

Ther beeiie bold yeomen in merry Enghind, 
Hnshandmen stiff and strong ; 

Sharpe sxoords they do wear 
Bearen hoives and arrowes long. 

In the dramatization or recitatioji of the 
ballads, the children are trained to use tlie 
archaic accentuation; this training prepaves 
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the way for one of tlie methods t»f prc-sjutiiig 
the pilgrimage to Ciinlerljury as a real event 
described by a poet of the fourteculli c('ntiiry. 
(See below,) 

Boys wax enthusiastic over the arclicry con¬ 
test ill the tournament of Ashby-de-la-Zoiudie; 
they take note, without tho bidding of the 
tcacJicr, o! Locksley's atti'iition to liis arrows. 
Tlicy slmnhl be rerjuired to write out ver.sc.s in 
the ballads tliat describe the arrow.s as made of 
gicy-goose feathers; but let them also hear, 
dramatize, and read the liallad of " Robin Hood 
and his Mehiy," wlmre Sir Richard at the Loo 
gets togotlicr an lmndrc<l bows, an hundred 
slieaf of arrows, each of them an ell long and 
rittcdwilli])c[icnckfciilh(Ts. (" Robin Hood and 
his Mciny " : I'ylLe 11 , ijz,) 

When a nimiber (d ballads liuvc bieii made 
familiar by dramaUzation, and the points sug¬ 
gested above have become matters of course to 
the boys, the teacher, knowing that this is the 
moment to introduce Chaucer, prciiares his 
lessons. He must get a clear mental picture of 
Chaucer’s yeoman before he can present the 
cliaracter satisfactorily. 

Teacher^s Knozvkdge 

Tlie squire choo.'ie.s to ride to Canterbury with 
only one servant, a yeoman. 

Tills yeoman pas.ses his life out of doors, as 
his sunburned conijdcxioii .slmw.s. He w(‘ars on 
his left arm the iirm-giuird of an archer ; this 
arm-guard was a kind of .sleiwc, brilliant in 
colour. He is a guod forester, i.e. he knows ail 
about ha'cstry- - the cultivation of limber, the 
forest laws, etc. He is clean-shaven and c1om‘- 
cropiicd, hut this is nut apparent as he rides 
to Cantcrbiuy, for his head i,s covered with 
a green hood\ his coat, too, is green, and 
belted at the waist; muU'r this holt on his rigid 
side he carries a sheaf of wcll-phimcd anvics, 
niadc not of the usual goose fcatlicrs, but of 
peacock feathers. Being "cut low"—a technical 
plirase meaning that they were cut short and 
close, so that they could not droop in tlieir 
night—-they .sjieed lightly and .swiftly. In his 
right hand, our sunburned )’ron!aJi beans an 
t’uuruHin.s' bow. Tic actually wears, in addition, a 
.sword ami shield on one side, and on the oUk'v 
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a bright dagger, richly ornamented and as sharp 
pointed as a spear. A green baldric is passed over 
one shoulder and under the opposite arm; to 
this baldric is suspended a twnh On the yeo¬ 
man’s breast is pinned a bright silver brooch 
with the figure of S. Christopher, the patron saint 
ol foresters, of field, and of sport. 

Lessons on the Yeoman 

Apparalns. An illustratioa of the yeoman in 
colour, to be shown, when discussing his appear¬ 
ance : dress, weapons; illustrations of the knight 
and squire to bo used when revising the charac¬ 
ters and the motives of these two pilgrims to 
Canterbury; illustrations of other characters 
taken rapidly in previous lessons (see p. 185, 
methods B and C). After intensive study of the 
yeomaji as described here, three or four other 
pilgrims should be taken rapidly; the ploughman 
and the reeve, nttnclxcd to the land, and the 
miller, skilled in wrestling, may well follow the 
yeoman. 

This accumulation of ILLustcations, which arc 
intended to show the medieval dress of the 
persons and other distinguishing features given 
In the Prologue, prepares tlie children gradually 
to recognize the pilgrims when presented to them 
on a complete frieze half-way through a course 
of Chaucer lessons. 

Introduction 

The teacher develops the subject of the pil¬ 
grimage. The class should be asked questions 
such as the following 1 How many of the char¬ 
acters who were riding to Canterbury can you 
name? \Vliat particular place were they going 
to? What happened when pilgrims got to 
Canterbury? 

The teacher should revise some of the prob¬ 
able motives of pilgrimage, and cnbrge on 
hero-worship, the wonderful gems to be seen 
ou the chief shrines, the marvellous cathedral 
itself, the love of travelling, the desire to sec the 
world. Put up the pictures of the knight and 
squire, now old friends. Question the duldrcn 
aa to their activities before wo meet them at tlie 
Tabard inn in Southwark; get from the class 


that the soldiers’ gratitude for their safe retnva 
will be expressed in offerings at Cantcrlmry, 

The teacher says to his class— 

"Chaucer describes the only attendant of the 
knight and squire, Listen." 

The Teacher's Reading 

He then reads any six or more lines; {1] in 
the Chaucerian dialect; (2) marking well the 
rhythm and metre. 

N.B,—As the squire serves the knight, the 
yeoman serves the squire— 

/ / /■ / / 

A yeman hadde he, / and servmmls namo. 

At that tyme for {him lisle ryrfe so. 

[Pause here) 

And he was dad j in cole and hood of grem ; 

A sheef of pecok awes / hrighte and hue 

Under his belt he bar / fill tlmfiily ; 

[Wei coude he dresse / his iakel yemanly; 

His awes drouped lioghi / xvilh felhereikwe) 
And in his hand he har j a mighty bwi’e, 

In these six lines xvc have the signs of the 
yeoman’s craft; then follow three lines remind¬ 
ing us that he is a forester— 

/ / / / , / 

A noifieed hadde he, j with a broun visage. 

/ / r 

Of wode-crafl j wet coude he al Ihc usage. 

/ 

Upon his arm / he bar a gay bracer; 

And h) his syle j a swerd and a bokeler, 

/ / / 

And on that oilier syde j a gay daggere 

Harneised mel j and sharp as point of spere. 

Here we have an example of the yeoman's 
service, 

/ / 

A Cristofre on his bresl j of silver sheiie. 

An horn he bar, j the bawdrik n'ns of grene ; 

A forsler zms he, soothly, / as I gesse. 

1. The teacher reads six lines in ihc Chaucerian 
dialed. The object of this is to bring home to the 
children that avw poet lived move than 500 years 
ago, and that this feudal group—knight, .squire, 
and yeoman—lived more than 500 years ago. 
The more cliflicult Ihe class find it, the better: 



THE APPROACH ' 

for tlic teacher may then explain that the event 
took place so long ago that our very language 
was (lineient. 

2. The teacher reads xoith ■well-marked rhythm 
and mire. The object oJ this is to convey fairly 
to the class that they are listening to a poetic 
record,. With this aim, the teacher reads the text 
so as to mark the couplet arrangement; lie 
observes the end of line pause, and cmph<isi 7 xs 
the rliyme word that links the lines of the 
couplets. 

.i yeman hadde he j and servaunis nnmo, 

Al that tyiiic for / him lisle ryde so. 

And on that other syde / a gay daggere, 

Ilanieised ml f and sharp as point of sperc. 

The teacher not only conveys n couplet, Init 
the heroic couplet, i.c. he makes the children hear 
(rt) five rishig dissyllabic feet (five iambic feet) 
in every line, (&) a medial pause in every line- 
very often after the second foot, soincLimes after 
the third, occasionally after the first or even 
after the fourth; but that pause, wherever it 
occurs, must be observed. 

In lines 2, 3, 6, 10. ii, 12,14, 16 the pause is 
after the second foot. In lines i, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
13, 15,17 the pause is after the third foot, 

Necessary for the rhythm, and also for render¬ 
ing something like the Chaucerian dialect, is the 
dissyllabic pronunciation of hadde, Ihte, ryde, 
arxoes, drouped, xvode (in ''wodc-craft"}. 

Pronunciation. Any approach to the Chau¬ 
cerian pronunciation has an unforeseen fascina¬ 
tion for the children; they dwell on phrases and 
whole lines with delight; they feel the iiiQuojice 
of first-hand evidence that the great event took 
place more than 500 years ago, Their imagina¬ 
tions are stirred. 

Pronounce the long vowel i like ee in ''need.” 
This sound is written very often as y, c,g, tyme, 
ryde, 

/ / / / 

Visage and i/suge, bokeler and bracer, arc 

accented on the last syllable, rroiicli-wise: 

N 

daggers rliymcs with spere, like French mere. 

Hariieised is trisyllabic with the accent on the 
second syllabic. 
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Ihc unaccented vowel e which occuns so 
frequently is proiioniicrd like “c" iji Fn-nch 
Ic, c,g. tyme, arxccs. 

Readings wtih Modern Promtneiaiion 

llie teacher now reads the passage giving the 
modern pruminciation, hut still ciuiveying th<; 
metre, to tlie class, lie wishes them to see 
Chaucer's verbal portrait as a whole, to hxl its 
completeness and its charm. They are in contact 
witli a great mind. He recit('.s or reads the de- 
scriplion again, still using niodiTii pronunciation. 

Using the Piciiire 

The teacher then puts vqi the CUavt jncUue 
of tlic yeoman, sliowiiig medieval dress, and 
physical and other distiiiguisldrig h'atures mwi- 
tioned by Chaucer, 

He questions tlie class educing details of {lrc,ss. 
Tlio class may offer 'Tus was dressed in green" 
or "he wore Lincoln green." Accept such 
answers but send the children back in thought 
to the Chaucerian text. How docs Chaucer ex¬ 
press it ? 

And he ms clad in cote and hood of grene. 

What did he wear under his belt? Why 
under Ins belt? 7 /u?^' docs Chaucer express it.^ 
Correct tlie answers given, and let tlio last word 
be the Chaucerian tc.xt— 

A sheef of pccok aru'cs hrightc and hcnc 
Under his belt he bar jut thriftily. 

Ask why the yeimuui rides tluis armed. 

Ask if peacock airows wore used ordinarily. 
^\'llat feathers wen; ii.^id? Who can (pMtlc a 
ballad ver.se illustrating tliis fact? 

Draw attention to the yeoman's sAu'//in dress¬ 
ing his arrows. 

Wcl condc he dressc his lukel ycnuinly. 

He knew well how to i)repare and use his 
weapons, like every good yeoman. 

Explain that he cut.s liis peacock feallier.s low, 
.short, and close, so that tiny will not clroo]) in 
tlieir night, l)iit will speial lightly and swillly. 
Clearly ow yetanau is an ex^ioct. 

In the illnstrulivii tlie yeoman bears his 
" mighty bow" ; the ciiiliheii, seeing it.shouhl he 
able to name this weapon ami, on deiiiand, supply 
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examples Irom the ballads Illustrating the general 
use of the loiig-bo\v by the yeomanry. 

Chaucer tells us that the yeoman had special 
knowledge of something other than bows and 
arrows. Ask the class li they reincinbcr; if they 
do not, help them by asking where Robin and 
his men lived? Where did I^cksley live in 
Ivanhoe ? Get them to the idea of foresters and 
forest, our inodorn terms forcst-craft and 
forestry for wood-craft. Explain in what the 
craft consists. 

Connect the out-of-door life and the forester’s 
sunburned visage shown in tlic illustration. 
Compare the out-of-door sport of the knight and 
squire. Pul up Ihe Clmt showing this group oj 
three. Ask the class what other weapons the 
forester cavried ns he rode, to Cajitcrbuvy. These 
arc ill the accompanying illustration, which ivill 
act as a rciniiiclor. Ask wliy and for whom he 
carries them. Read the first line of the passage— 
A yeman hudde he, nnd servnnuts iimo. 

Tell them to listen, Yon are going to read a 
couplet to them— 

Upon his arm he bar a gay bracer, 

And by his syde a swerd and a bokeler. 

Explain that the briglit-coloiircd sleeve (gay 
braedr) could not be shown in the illustration 
as it is on the rider's left arm, Explain the need 
for a sleeve of unyielding material so that there 
would be no folds or ci'casc.s to impede the move¬ 
ment of the arrow. 

Ask wliy the yeoman wears the badge of St. 
CliTLstopUcr. Enlarge upon patron saints. 

Let the class examine the green baldric in the 
picture, and sec how it is passed over one 
shoLildcr and under tlic other arm. 

Give them the Chaucerian couplet witlimodern 
pronunciation— 

A Christopher on his breast oJ silver sheen. 

An horn he bore, ths baldric was of green. 

Ask the children what use the foresters in the 
ballads made of the horn, 

The teacher should once again read the por¬ 
trait through, for the children are now able to 
feel more of its beauty. 


Using the Frieze 

For the last stage of the lesson put before the 
children the frieze of all the characters they 
have studied, including Chaucer himself, who 
was one of the pilgrims. Let the miller lead- 
the reeve must be last. 

Let the childreir volunteer to identify a given 
character, 

If a boy says be can point out the miller, let 
him name the signs of recognition to show he 
deserves the honour of coming and pointing 
out the miller; the teacher repeals the full 
Chanccrian line, as a reminder to the child. 

Tlic volunteer u'ho thinks he can point oiil 
the fraiildin must be challenged: "Prove to us 
all that you know him,” '' He has a white beard," 
says the boy. "Wlio remembers how Chaucer 
put it?" asks the teadicv. 

Whyt was his berd, as is the dayes)6. 

He who remembers best deserves best to 
come to the frieze, “What else do you know 
of lum.?'* "ITe had a red face.” The teachw 
recalls to them the Chaucerian line— 

Of his coinplexioun he was smgwyn. 

And so on, 

Full lessons on the prioress, the wife of Bath, 
the poor parson, the franklin, the five craftsmen, 
the monk and the friar, tlie merchant, and the 
shipman should be given during the year. The 
remaining characters can be dealt with as 
described above in methods B and C, In time, 
every member of the class will be able to repro¬ 
duce the essential traits of every pilgrim, Tliey 
really take pleasure in the strange language 
which transports them to by-gone da3^s; they 
"admire” Chaucer and his healthy way of 
looking at life, and the squire, "lowly and ser- 
visable"; they see the ‘‘worth” of characters 
like the yeoman; and the live craftsmen and 
the poor parson, with his devotion to dntj’, 
give them "hope,” In characters and storie.s 
all find something to "love.” Lastly, one and 
all delight in the .splendour of a meclieval scone, 
brought home to tlicm by the colour of th(“ 
Chaucerian frieze. 
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I T is not possible, nor is it desirable, to give 
full and exhaustive lists of books tliat should 
be in the class or school library. In the first 
place it would be unwise to attempt to forecast 
the needs of children in a particular school. 
They, with the help of their teachers, must be 
the best judges of what they would like to read 
and of the boolcs that could most usefully he 
put on the shelves in their library. Moreover, if, 
as has been suggested in another section, 
children are to be allowed to help in choosing 
their own books it is obviously useless to decide 
beforehand the type of book they ought to 
choose. Neither is it necessary to separate books 
into categories according to the ages of the 
readers, for cliildren differ widely, not only in 
reading ability but also in taste. It is, of course, 
possible to say that certain books are generally 
suitable tor the younger age group 7 to cj, and 
others for those aged g to ii, but apart from 
this broad distinction there is no need to give a 
list of books for eacli of the lour years of the 
Junior School. There will be a natural selection 
by the children of the books they want, and as 
they make progress in reading they will choose 
books of increasingly clilTicult language, the 
matter of which is suited to their ages. If, on 
the other hand, they are backward in reading 
ability and are given books beyond their powers 
of comprehension, the very thing might happen 
that wc are striving to avoid: they might turn 
against reading. 

The wise teacher will avoid this danger, He 
will use standardized tests in order to place 
each child in the right reading group, and he 
will take care to see that there are books 
available which will cater for all the reading 
ages of tlie class, 

We have agreed that there should be consider¬ 
able latitude in the simplicity or the dilficulty 
of the subject-matter and we must put away any 
preconceived ideas as to children’s likes and dis¬ 
likes. It is not every boy who devours eagerly 
stories about aeroplane pilots or racing inolorists; 
not all girls enjoy school stories or domestic 
stories about girls who lalce Mother's jdace in 


the home. 1 lici c can be considerable overlapping 
here and it is wise to allow freedom (jf choice. 

Into what classe.s of stoiic.s can children's 
reading be divided? We ran make a rough 
division as follow.s--- 

.•\ainuil ami Nuluie Slniirs, 

MlvoiiLiiti' - liislarii'al aiul iiUKli'm. 

I''anliisy anil I'airy. 

Tme hloiics u.Miiilly UiuKr.ipliit a!, 

Wc may also include Children .s Animals and 
books of ]fil)le Stories. Ifook.s dial might be 
termed children'.s Ckcssics-hooks that cliildren 
ought to have tlie opiiortuiiity of reading 
because tliey are the birthriglit of all cliildren-- 
can also bo [iiit into one rategory. 

We are more likely hi attract cliildren to 
reading if the books they handle are atlrartivc, 
Younger chiklren purticiilaily like pictures ami 
the illustrations arc to them ofton as important 
as the text. Select, and guide the children to 
select, books that are well illustrated, well 
printed, and pleasant lo handle. 

The list that follows is not in any sense 
intended to be complete. Most educational 
publishers prodiico graded sel.s of story books 
for children. These are usually admirabk* and 
teacher.s can rely on most of them to .siui.sly the 
needs of their pupils, All that is being attemjitcil 
in this secLion is lo suggest the type of book tii 
be jiiiL before Junior School pupils aiul to give 
titles of certain book.s that the writer has found 
to be outstandingly valuable anil lielpful or 
whicii have been well lo\’e(l by children. 

Chii.dhicn's Ci.\ fisiL's (Somu nf tlu'M* may lii! nioii- 
liont'd .11,'ain iiiuIlt otlu-r liuadiiij^s,) 

Till' U'niti 111 the 
/v’ljJlIHMlII ClII.S'lH' 

TiCiiiUn' !!,!intil. 
h’uhuipf'fil. 

Lilllr ll'i>iJii(i, 

'I'lu' I’';uiy Talus of (iiimin .mil H.ui-, \ii(li'is.'ii 
I'cilk and I'aiiy 'I'alus ul (iilu-i I,amis 
(iruck .uul Knin.ui .Myllo 

Lt.‘i,'i'iidh and I'lifk Talts id (iiii iiuii I'niiiiliy, u 
Storu-s 1)1 I\iiin \rLlnii and Ilmul 

liiinjilu siiioi". from y/ic (k/i ocv 
Pcicy Pan. 

Pliicl; Piwily 
.■Ilifc ill W'luulfihtiiil 
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Alice TJiyotigli the Looking Glass. 

The Jungle Jioohs. 

■J'Jie /i(s< So Sfories. 

Stories of Urcr Rabbit. 

Tom Gawyey 
IfuckUbcny Ffiiu. 

The teacher will add to this list. There are 
sure to be books that particular teachers have 
loved in tlieir own childhood which they will 
want to iiitioduce to the children tliey teach, 

Awmal and Nature Stories 
The \Vi»d in the Willows, 

A Itoolc wliicli should become a familiar friend to 
ch\\ilrcft ut aU ages, I'or youug children, cevtaiu more 
(lifTiciJlt cliapltfl'S may bo omitted. There should bo ii 
first reading l)y the teacher and more than ono copy 
should be available in the library. 

Tlio Pii'c Caslor Wild Aiiiinal Jioohs (George Allen & 
Unwin. Translated by Rose Fyleitiaii.) 
htischiej; The Sauiyyel, 

The lleagehog. 
mof: The Wild Duck. 
hWiin: The Kingftshn. 

Pme: The Hare. 
yjoprrou.' The Brown Bear. 

Secif: The Seal. 

Cuckoo. 

Tl\eac bcaulifnlly produced little boolca arc admic' 
able. The litliograplu by Rojan are real works of nrL 
and the text is informative yet very roadablo. All these 
books should be in the Library of every Junior School, 

Flaine. (Daphne WlnsEonc: Peter Lunn.) 

This is n book about a horse written by n girl of 12. 
The siory is intcre.<tting and the ilhistmtlons aro first 
class. 

Adveniures oj Sam Pig. (Allison Utley l Faber & 
I'aher.) 

.VfljR Pig goes lo Market. 

Sara Pi# find .S'nlly, etc, 

These tales arc popular willv children, many of whom 
develop (piilc an afTectiun for the liUlo pig who is the 
main characler, ilia aclvonturcs arc described in 
sensible langungc, and there is nn suggestion of 
"■writing down" to children. 

The Orey Babbit liooh. (Allison Utley; John Murray.) 

These are for younger children. Attractively written 
anil well illusttalcil, they have a strong apical, 

Koobor the Koala. (Harrell & Hhtad; Oxford Uni¬ 
versity I'resa.) 

A well-told story with gixid pictures. Children arc 
very interested in theso attractive animals. 

Jerry: The Story of an lixmoor Pony. (Hclnie (Sc Paul. 
'lIluH. Cecil Aldiii; ivyre & Spoltwwiiode.) 

Sticieu aliuut horses appeal very much to certain 
cliiklreii, and tliia one has excellent illuslrulions by 
Cecil Alclin as well as a good atory. 


Black Beailly. 

This niilobiograpby of a horse still mnintains ita 
popularity. 

Claudius (he Bee. (John Lccming; Harrap.) 

This delightful talc of a. boy who befriends a bee and 
is made free of the bee’s nest will fascinate children 
from g to ii. 

TFiimifi (he Pooh. (A. A. Milne.) 

The Hoitsc at Pooh Corner. 

These books are too well known to need comment. 
The age gi'oup front 7 to g will probably enjoy them 
If they are introduced and road by tlio teacher, but 
the humour may be a little too subtle for the vety 
young. 

Tammy Trool. (Lavinia Derwent: Pitman.) 

7’aiiiiiiy Trool's Cajiers. 

The hero of these books will be well known lo the 
many children who have listened lo his adventures in 
tire Children's Monv, The author has made veal 
characters of Tnnuny Troofc, hia Iricuds, and his 
Oramiy, and these tales will delight chilcUcn from 
7 I'O 9 - 

The Advenluees 0/ Larry the Lamb. (Toy Town Scries, 
Lnpworth & Co,) 

There are eight titles In this scries of stories, which 
again will enable children to recapture the enjoyment 
they experienced while listening to them on the radio, 

AnvBNTunE Stoiujis 

Thoto avo many books in tills cntegriiy whlcli might 
be read, and it would be an obvious waste of time to 
mention nioro than a few which may not have come 
to the notice of all teacliera. 

Ho Went with Christopher Columbus. (Louise Andrews 
Kent; I-Iarrnp.) 

He Wont xeilh Vasca da Gama. 

He Went with Murco Polo, 

No better way of introducing children to the story 
of discovery could bo fiuiud than by putting these 
boolcs before them. The history is sound and the 
stories arc well told. 

Treasure Island. 

A well-tried and always popular story which .should 
be read by the teacher as nn introduction to its 
fascinating adventures. 

Kidnapped. 

This is not so popular, but tbc top class will enjoy 
it, if it is treated carcrully. 

Greek and Roman Myths. 

Norse Slyths. 

Icnglish Legends, e.g, Robin Hood, Talcs of King 
Arthur. 

There arc many versions of these stories. Cliildren 
should become acquainted with the folk-lore of tlieir 
own and other lands. 

J'lTe on a Trea.sitre Island, (linicl Hlyliin; Iloddor A 

ytougUton.) 

An exciting story of what happened to five cliihlrvii 
when tlicy were on holiday. Tlic cliildren are natural 
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in bcliavimir and speech, and the booh should appeal 
cciiially to boys and girls. Other books in this series 
have recently been published. 

[I’lVft Morgan on the Main. (C, M. Ucimctt: Dean 
& Soil.) 

A typical ONample oE the "adventures with pirate.s‘’ 
type of story. 

Treasure of the Tortoise Isinurl. (Hagen & Hawkins: 
CoUvos.) 

An exciting am! convincing story lor ii-yenr-olds. 

Ihish Christinas. (Smart and Jloier: I'itman.) 

This story is based on the children’s film of lUc same 
naiiio and Lite hook is illustrated with "slills" from 
tlie film, It is an excellent story, told in a convincing 
way, ahoiit boy-s and girls who act and talk sensibly, 
and'the adventures will appeal to most of the lo-ii 
age group. 

Il'dA Scott to the Pole. (Ilc-lold by Howartl Marshall: 
Country Ufo.) 

An example ol the truo, biographical adventure 
story. Kvery liritish boy and girl ought to know the 
(iroiit epic of ScoLL, and no bettor introduction could 
1)0 found than this edition, with its clearly-tokl story 
and oxcollont photographs. 

2'ht Puffin Story Boohs. (Ed. Eleanor Graham: PenKiiiii 
Hooks, Ltd,) 

This series oE children's stories has the merit of 
being cheap and of containing a number of excellent 
stories for children from 10 to ii The fact that \vc 
can obtain cheaply good, caroEully-written tjdc.s more 
than makes up lor the Inevitable deficiencies in form, 
printing, and illustration. 

The Puffin Picture Books. (Ed. Noel Carrington: 
Penguin Books, Ltd,) 

These well-known, booklcta should be in every 
school, Whether they are lolling the story of Orlando 
the Cat, explaining how a motor-car works, or giving 
us a History of the Country-side, ihey are first rate in 
illustraliou and text. 

The Green Jachet Series. (Various aullu)i.s: Pitman.) 

Such ivell-linown authors as Tire Zoo Man, A. G. 
Strong, and Marjorie Bowen contribute to ihis scric.s, 
which illustrates how one publishing house calei.s for 
the modern child. The books might well be introduced 
into the library for the use of the lop age grmip. 
While it is not every succc.ssfiil author w'ho can write 
for children, the names atlached lo this scries guaranlec 
that the prose will bo good and the .sloiics full ol 
incident. 


Paiuy-tale anu Fantasy 
Fairy Talcs. 

Not only showkl live wcU-known collcclumb of Grimm 
and Andersen be available, but folk and fany tales of 
oilier countries might well be introduced. A rvell- 
illuslratccl and interesting example of this is— 

Polh and Fairy Storie.s from Czechoshvabia (ic-lokl 
by E. J, Erbcn, introduced by Jan Masaryk: P. It. 
Cawthern, Ltd,). 


Dr. Doliltlc .Stariis cimlimii- in iiilcn-st (hihlrt u c,f 
the younger age-gctuip. 

The Little Grey Men. (U. U. •. l-vre k Si>i.Uisn.M.ib >) 

This story of Um last ginuiUM m UnUun tiuiy jirove 
a little difiiciilt ill langunge, bat fur s<ijiu' cliiMri-n it 
will open a dour into a new wuild. Thn alv-i-nturos of 
Uic gnomes as they travel up the I-i.lly Hivi r tn find 
their I0.SL broUier bring the life iif the niunlryside 
vividly before the young reader, wlule the uluir’m of 
tlua sUiry \<s twhauced \yj the ale \\\u.,Uatioiis 

Otiiku Hooks, Ansijai.s, Pkhuuhi'm- i, hit', 

Here arc .some examjdes of Ihe type of Ixioks Mhidi 
may be overlooked, but whieh should 1 h’ .sll1l^;|lt out 
and put liiifoie ehildreii so llial tliev may have the 
opportunity of rvadmg in the not-sn-UMi.iriirWs 

(ireiit Musicians' Seim. (Opal Wlierlcr ami Svhil 

Uoiiclier: Falwr & Fal’er ) 

Most cliildrcn will like tliew wdl-proihited books 
with their excellent print oml interesting illiirstralions, 
I'or the music-loving elidd (hey will ho a joy, es[>eeiiilly 
as simple cxlracls Inmi Khv composer's works are given. 
Here arc some of the seven title,s-- 

Uandel at the Court of Kin/’s. 

Mo:aiJ, the Wonder Hey. 

Ludwig Beethoven and the CA(i«i»i^ Touer Hells. 

The Lflint of Little Jiaiii. (Muriel It. Fellows’. Harnvp.) 

This slory of th« llopi Indian children liy an Ainni- 
can schoolmislre.ss is produced with care and wriLlfii 
with an understanding of children's neeils. The lUus- 
tralions arc bcautifnlly coloured, imd the cnd-papors 
and cliaplcr tail-pieces arc sliimiliating. 

A/y JJiW< Hook, (jwyce Lankester Hrisley; llarrnp.) 

An example of the type of book whicli may be used 
Lo introduce children to Ihc Hililo stories. It is simply 
written awl \wl\ iUwstvatctl. 

The Laughing Hour. (.M. Forster Knight: Piliunn.) 

This is n toUcetvcin of sbuy, verth’, ami pvciuws 
suilabUi for chiidrou aged 7 lo 0 It is a useful nnlli- 
ology into which the child can dip and liiul siJinetliing 
Lo interest him, .something he eiui say or sing or make 
a story about. Ml>n^ anthologies of tliis tyiie might 
usefully he inlroduccd lo children at all ages 

The imiuy Annuals that fill lliu shops at Christmas 
time may be useful in attr.Lctiiig the child who is 
suspicious of school reading. If he sees the familiar 
annuals in thu .school or class library he will begin lo 
realize that reading in school is not pethaps such a 
bote as he thought. There are uLiti several weekly or 
monthly periodicals that might liiid their way 011 lo 
the library laities. One of tliese is llie rci eiilly-publisheil 
fuiiior. Altliongli it will be toft adv;im:i:d in tune for 
most of the Jiiiuui's, it may well be iiUroihiced fur the 
sake of the few who will liiid it full of up-lo-daU' 
informatiou, sUuuilaUiig ide.is, and uMibible st.nies, 
The Children’s AVwv/o/ai lUigliL be iiiliocliui'd (nr 
the inoie Lliiuightful chiM. I'lie HnvC Piifir ami 
Tiic Girfs’ (ki'Ji I’lifct are also a hllle diUii uU for 
Junior Schools, bnlshoiilil be mlmdmeil to diow that 
tlicre is some mteresling alternative lo llie oiiliiiary 
"comic.’’ The Srout will always alliaei mjiiio oldvi 
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boys. TIU'ic iH real need for a weekly or moiUhly 
panef for boys and Rids from g to 11 which Is a cross 
boLwcen (be "coriic” and the too "educational" type 
nl magazine. 

No tacittiou htis been made of boolM ol reference, 
cnc3'clopx'dia3, or book.? which eater (ur the ])ractical 
side of the child's nalitre, There arc many vnlnmcs 
published nowadays which give information in an 
inteTcstinp way ‘with diagrams and pictures picrUna- 
ihaling. 

The Childieii’s Ihicychpadin is well-knoiva, and the 
volumes, if nut on the library sliolve.s in school, will 
be well iiscrf and will prove very popular. They arc 
excellent for stimulating thought, for giving gciieinl 
infonnatioii, and for introducing children to sLoiy 
fuid verse. 

A sentence from that excellent hook The Language 
and jUenfid JJflt'fifofJiiiCiif of Childwi, by A. F. Walls, 
^iims lip the lucthoil of approach to the bonks that 
ate uot of the slovy-bouh type. 

I)n Watts saya: "It Is hy the ciicouragoinoiU of 
wide reading in easy bonh.s that pre.scii.t the roinaiilic 
Aspects of iheir subiccLs, by vivid oral tcachingi hy 
the skilful use of gotid pictures, and by the provision 
nf opportuniLic.H for practical ai-tiviky in connection 
with what is being learned, tliat the appetite of the 
child can Iwst bo sliinulatcd and his curioaity turned 
to good account." 

Testing Reading 

Are we to make any attempt to test the reading 
that the child does in school lor his own pleastiro ? 
Mo sensible person wowld suggest tliat the 
"test" .should be a formal one, but on the otlicr 
hand, is it wise to allow the reading to go on 
week after week without any knowledge as to 
the child's power of understanding what he has 
read? Each child should keep a lecord in a 
special notebook of the books he read.s aud he 
can add a remark as to whetlier he enjoyed the 
book he has just linished. If absoUUe honesty is 
encouraged in this recording, the teacher can 
find out much by discussing with individuals 
tir with the class the reason for the popularity 
cr otlienvise of a particular book. At all times 
the teacher should hold himself ready to answer 
tlie questions the child will want to ask, and if 
he keeps a personal record ol such questions 
they will bo of as.si.stauce in assc.ssiiig the value 


of that particular book and they will be a guide 
to the individual difficulties of the children. 
With the older children in the Junior School, it 
is a good idea to let them give a written or oral 
" review" of the book they have read; younger 
children can talk to the teacher freely about 
their stories. Trom these liliscussions and 
reports the teacher will learn much and the 
children will gradually build tip the beginnings 
of a critical sense, 

Poetry Books mid Anthologies 

Thete is no perfect anthology of poetry. 
People who compile anthologies have their own 
ideas as to what conatitutes a good poem and 
they also want to include poems they have 
enjoyed. This is ks it should bo, and the greater 
variety in the selection of poems, the better. 
All we can do here is (.0 give the names of some 
collections of vci'sc for Junior pupils which have 
proved useful and have been enjoyed Ijy 
children, There are many more, probably 
equally good, but tlie writer knows the books 
in the list which follows and can vouch for their 
success in the classYoom— 

"lAuiUiL AND Goi-D SEKUis" (Crosslaiul, CoUins); 
La\i>el ml Gold. Stardnst and Silver (for children 5 
to oh Jmior Laurel and Gold. Narrative Pactiy. 

"Kinp'."! Tukasuries Sehies"; Junior Modern 
Poetry (Wilson: Pent). 

till!; Piper Poems: Fin.3T SiiitiEs (Frccmnnd and 
Swntui; (Ircgg), Books i, 2, 3, 

(rood Cmupnny Foelry (MoiiRhton: l)<avis & MourIi- 
ton), Ikioks I, 2, 3, 

/lik/Milogy 0/ Jiiig/is/t Verse for Schooh-^Primry 
(Potter And Potter: Pitman), Hooks i, 2, 3, .|. 

A Nciv English Treasiiry (Prose aucl Vet-sc, Potter; 
Pitman), Books i, 2, j, 4. 

Pullern Poetry (Wilson: Nehoii), Books I ami Ia. 

Happy Lines (Kaye; Cassell), Books i, 3, 4, 

Adventures Into Poetry (Daunt: MacJIillan), Junior 
Books I, 2. 3. 

The Enchanted ll'ny (Newell: A. &. C. Black). Books 
B'?. 3 . 4 ' 

Speech Uhyuies (.Saiisoin; A, & C. Black), This can 
be used for choral .spealdiiR also, 
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O NIC klBiil purpose of ecliicatiou is lu help 
tl)i“ chilli to think. JinnKiiiatioii is closely 
allied with and by the oxeri'ise 

of it the chilli f(ots nearer to the meaning of 
things in life and to the .sympathetic under¬ 
standing of them. 

It is not possible to oiler imagination to the 
child as a gift, but it is witliin one's ability to 
provide food on which the imaginaliuii may 
grow and .stimulus which will lu*!]) it to 
dcveluj). 

The mental power to image is ati laiily .stage 
ill the development of imagination. This is 
followed by an increased ability to use that 
power in the selection and regrouping of familiar 
images to form a. pictuto which will illustrate 
.some idea in the mind, 

Tito power to make mental pictures increases 
through exercise, The right kind of material 
cii which to practise and the opportunity to use 
it arc among the chilch'cn's needs, Story lessons 
make the greatc.st appeal to the younger chil¬ 
dren, and, therefore, provide the readiest and 
most attractive nmtenal for the develoinnent of 
the power of imagery. 

This power to make mental pietnios will he 
increasi'd by Uslcniiig to the stoiii's told or ivad 
liy the teacher, when she makes word pli'ture.s 
stand out in clear-cut fashion, but it ran also 
be developed, tested, and Liird by methods of 
story Imildiiig by the class. 

Sequence in Story Building 

The children can gradually get a clear con¬ 
ception of the plan of .stuiics. Tlicy learn to 
i'xpre,ss a story in a series of word picture.s which 
have first been compo-sed in tlie mind and seen 
clearly in the mind's eye, 

Pi'ogii's>,ion will be an iin])ortanl featiiie in 
tills training, and oin* way of alliiek is lluoiigh 
a .seiies of stages in story Imildiiig, each stage 
being a develujuneuL from the preceding one. 
Thmigli the ultinuite aim is to help the rbil- 


dren to make maitnl jficUires, the work may he 
based on those that are visible. 

It will he noted in the e.\iiiiiples wliich follow 
lluiL the (lemaiiil made on the iinagiiiatioiiof the 
child is increased at eai'li stc’[), and ri.s tlio 
I'esjioiise ijulckens the mental pictures which 
result lUe [idler and ricliii' in cniitnit. 

Tor this work pictoiial i harts of I’ig.s, 4(j 
and 3f^--4i have been prepiued, and an .\ppcndi\ 
(page itio) gives directions for siiiiariiig up small 
illiisLnttioiis and retmidiicing them on the black¬ 
board. 

Stage I: Tim and the Saucepan 

T'liis set of picLurt's is intended to suggest a 
comidete story with the mininnim of denicuid on 
the iiuagiualwm of the class. The whole story 
lies on the surface. The pictiues w’ill be shown 
to the class one at a time, .so that the .story 
unfolds as tlie los.son goe.s on. 

Picture I. The Camp (Tig. H)). The owner of 
the tent Inus a double wmeepan. Tim watclies 



ItG. 2 () 
The Cmp 


her pul down the inner inirl of the ]mii. 'llir 
outiT pun ill lier blind slnmlil suggiAl to llic 
chUdieu a leusou why she is uliMuit from dm 
second pietuie. 
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Piciure 2, Tim's Cui'mily- The cliildren will 
see that Tim is attracted hy the sauc^aii 
(Fig. 30). If they can detect that his position 
suggests the action of suiffing they may be able 



to anticipate his next movement. In any case 
they will not be surprised to see what Itappcns. 

Picture 3. Plight 0/ Tim. A short link is 
needed in the story to connect this picture (Figs. 
31-33) with the previous one. but it is so obvious 
that the diilclren will tiavc no difficulty In pro¬ 
viding it. Each child may have a little picture 
in Ills mind of the moment when Tim actually 
put his head into the saucepan and found that he 



could not pull it out. Any one of tiicsc pictures 
may be expressed in words, and the ]je.st word 
picture used as the link between Pictures 2 and 
3 when the story is pul together. 


The action of the two figures to the left should 
be discussed by the children., Before moving 
on to Picture 4 the children may try to give 
suggestions as to how Tim is to be released. 
Such suggestions should be the cxpre.ssion in 
words of little pictures which have been formed 
mentally. 

PictureTfieTug-ofWar. This picture (Fig. 
32) speaks for itself, and forms the conclusion 
of the story. 



Fig. 32 

The Tiig-o/-W(\r 


Those cluldren who have failed to make a 
mental picture as a conclusion will be lielped 
by looking at the umrk of some one else, while 
those who have been successful will be interested 
to compare their pictures and say in what way 
they arc different. 

Development of Stage 1 

Before passing on to .Stage II it i.s possible and 
desirable to make further use of the material of 
Stage I, and to apply what has been incidentally 
taught as well as directly. 

I. ditflfysts 0/ ihe Story. The subject of each 
picture suggests a separate link in the story. A 
diagram can be made by the combined effort 
of the class as described under “Analysi.s of 
Stories” (see pages 266-7). 

To supply .suitable phrase.s which will .serve 
both as titles for the pictures and as notes for 
the diagram is a good exercise for the chiklren 
in the .study of English. 

Thi.s diagniiniuatic work has another value. 
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It si'ts out the completed story and also i^ivcs 
the idea of unity. The pictures if taken alone 
teiul to break up the story too much, unless it 
is later to be brought together, 

2. Written Work. Each child may then writi- 
the story in full, This work is likely to be of a 
h.-tter standard if it follow.s careful preparation. 

p IndiviiUinl Work. Apparatus can be pro¬ 
vided which will load to individual wrillen work, 
;ind will te.st the power of each child. b'Diir or 
more little picture,s can ho drawn on a eavil. 
The action in one picture should l>e vovv iU'uv 
to that of the next, so that every normal child 
i]i the class should be able to trace the story 
without any help of any kind. If the cards 
provide .some variety of .stories, I'licli child can 
work through three or four, and so will gain 
plenty of practice before pa,ssing (m to Stage II. 
Such apparatus is already on the market, if a 
teacher docs not want to make it hcr.self. 

If tlic! cards arc mounted on thick cardboard 
aiul varnishod, thej' will last for ii long time. 

Stage II 

It is tempting to use story building from pic¬ 
tures merely a.s a pleasant change in method in 
story making, and it is possible for tlie children 
to enjoy the work and yet not show much visible 
sign of progress as the result of it. But all 
teadiens who appreciate the value of sotiuenrc' 
in teaching will wish to extend the early mclhodii 
of story b.iilding until the cliildren’s work show;; 
a distinct advance. 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 

The aim of this second series of picture.s will 
be to increase the demand made on the imagina¬ 
tion of the class. The children will be (!xpect(‘d 
to be more original in tlicir contribution toward 
the making of mental ])ictures. Tlicse pictiin r. 
will be needed to complete the story which is 
to be built out of the picture material. Con- 
setpieutly tliis set of pietures w’ill not pres<'nt all 
the story tm th(;ir surface, ^lueh more cnnceii- 
trated ubservatioii of the i)ictuvi‘s will be 
needed tn detect all the points that are there to 
help toward the building of Llie story, 

.•\s in Stage T, the ph tmes will l)e ])resented 


one at a time nulil the mtIis is befoie llie iIls';, 
the discussion of each to lie more exhau.stivc than 
in the previous st.ige. 

Ihe .subject for these pictures bus hem tak<n 
from (Iriinm'.s f.iiry tale “The Itlvcs and ihc 
Sliocmaker,” but the pictiiri'S arc intende d to 
he used for their pu sent iniiposo with a dass 
that does not know the ,sloi\-. I.atrr they ran 
he used as an ilhislratinii loily. 

When tlic childi'i'ii h:u-e imishnl uiakiug their 
own stories from the pirlmos, they will he 
iiileiesti’il to listen In the stoiv ns gi^'(■n ])y tlie 
Hruthers (Triimn. To meet the migirnd story in 
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The Sluh'iiuika' 


this w’ay nmy, iiieidentallv, lielp to set a Ktaiidnrd 
ii\ story making. 

It may he ludiced in passing, Unit one way to 
find jiictiiiT material whicli can lend to stoiy 
building is to take snme classical fairy tale or 
other suUalde story, amily.se it into tlirc(‘ or 
four pictorial scene.s, and draw iiii illnstT,'ition 
for each. 

Picture I, t he Shdi’iniikc}. The cldidien 
slrould livst lind aU tliat they can in tiu- piiture 
(Fig. n) without aiir’ lielp from the te.ielier. '1 lie 
points ohsei'veil can he noted on tlie blacklioavd 
OcL'iisionalh' eaeli child might dismiss the jiii- 
tnre with his neighlimii loi a inommt. as siiili 
little coin'ei'.satious often gi\'e use I" goml sug¬ 
gestions, and the Holes on llie lilui'klioai'd are 
thereby incleased in luinilH i' and in ipi.ility. 
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H all the necessary points for the building of 
the story have not been picked out, a series of 
questions can be asked to cliiect the childreia's 
minds to the missing ones. 

The main points in this picture, whidi a class 
may be expected to find, are— 

The occupation of the man as a shoemaker, 
gained from the tools and the last; the poverty 
of the man, as shown by liis patched clothes; the 
curtain across the door, which can suggest that 
the panes are of glass; tlie night liour of ten, 
the clock with its calling cuckoo being noticed 
in conjunction with the guttering candle; the 



Fig, 34 
The Surprise 


hesitation and perplexity of the man, connected 
with the scarcity of the material for work. 

Pkiun 2, Tho Shoemker's SurpHst. In Fig. 
34 the cliildrcn may discover— 

TJie hour is 7 a.m,, and again the cuckoo 
calls; the shop is all in order for the day's work; 
the shoemaker enters ’ready dressed for work, 
to find his customer's order already carried out. 

The chUdren may express in words the emotion 
experienced by the shoemaker at this amazing 
sight, for this can be gained from a close study 
of his features and the action of his hands. He 
adjusts his spectacles because he cannot believe 
his eyes. 

This picture offers no solution of the mystery, 
so the children pass on to the next. 

Picture 3. The Mystery Increases. The cUU- 
dren’s observations should be concerned with 


the number of shoes, the time of the clock, tlic 
emotion shown by the two figures (Fig. 35). 
The difference in the time of day is sufficient 



to suggest reasonably that it is not the same 
morning os that shown in the previous picture. 

The children will be able to deduce tliat the 
shoemaker came first, and finding the work 



finished for liis four customers he liastcned to 
bring Ills wife to share his amazement. His 
eagerness is made clear by his grasp on his 
wife's arm, while her surprise is shown by the 
actions of her hands. 
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At this point of the lesson the children will 
be ready to draw upon their imagination to 
suggest what magic may have taken place. 

Picture 4. The Sccfel. This picture (h'ig. 36) 
will answer the queries raised by the class in its 
imaginative contribution. It is very .straight¬ 
forward. The main points to be noticed will 
be— 

The occupation of the clvCvS; their nakedness; 
the time of day; the peering faces of the .shoe¬ 
maker and his wife. 

Picture 5. The Reiwrd. It is hardly possible 
for the children to anticipate through Picture 4 



Fig. 37 
The Reivard 


what Picture 5 will give, Tlrcir worlc lies iir 
supplying the mis,sing link' after Picture 5 (Fig. 
37( has been carefully observed. 

The clve.s are already partly dressed, luul the 
glee with wliich one draws on his stocking while 
the other dances with delight over his new 
possessions will suggest that they are unex¬ 
pected treasures. The ligiircs of the shoemaker 
and his wife liovcring in tlie background may 
.suggest some explanation of the event, It is 
for the children to imagine what exactly ha.s 
happened, and to lit their ideas into the story 
as it unfolds. 

Development of Stage II 

It is suggested that individual work .should 
lollow as outlined after Stage 1 , Ijiit witli one 
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difference. ICacli eliild might nf)w begin to try 
to make a diagram fur liinisclf. and fit llie story 
to it witliont the ti aelier’s giiidiuice. 

It may be added lure, just as a .suggestion, 
that tlie treatment of this .series of pictures in 
Stage II could form the pnliiniiiary .step in the 
making of a play. 

Stage III 

ilu; aim of the tliird ,stiig<' is to give more 
scope for original composition in the building 
ol tile .story. Tlu: eoritributimi from the chrss 
will be entirely tlu; eliildreti's own work, but 
.siioiildbeof such a nature tliat it will, of its own 
accord, fall into its right place in the .story, S" 
that the pattern of the story may be preserved. 

The pniblein of Stiige 111 is to lind an imd for 
the story. The cliildrin should not give a tarne 
conclusion, but .should pick up the .story in the 
very climax itself and then finish it. rids exer¬ 
cise shows a marked advance from the starting 
poiirt of this short course in .story building. 


The Polar Bear 

Picture i. The Start. Clo.se observation on 
the children’s part will be necessary before they 
can set tlie story R'dng. The turn of tlie head 



Fig. 38 
The Start 


in tlie man wlui steers the .small boat suggests 
a conuectit m belwemi the oceupaiits of the rowing 
boat and the men on the big shije The polar 
bear in the background iiruvides a umLive for 
die visit to tin* ice-binmd island. 
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Picture. 2. 'iVic Chase. TUc children should 
read this i)icturc through their observation ol 
the ]>osition ot the bear, the prints of its feetj 
and the emotional leaclioii of tlie huntere at 
the sight of them, The feeling ancUleswes ol tl^e 



Fig. 59 
The Chase 


men arc brougfit out not only through facial 
expression but also tiirough bodily attitude. 
The tilt of the head, the hands, the feet, and the 
herd of tho body should all be noticed. 

After this careful .study the children may try 
to anticipate tiic nc.>:t link in the story before 
they see Picture 3. 



Fig. 40 
The Halt 


Picture 3. The Hall. Wlien the third j)icturc 
(Fig. 40) is shown, it will lie seen that there i.s a 
good deal to think about before the dniciren can 
look back and HU in the details of the event 
which has taken place between the inddciits 
shown in Pictures 2 and 3 (Figs. 39 and 40). 
The children have gradually to loam to read 


the message of a picture through the emotion 
wliich it expresses, and liere this is strongly 
marked. One man wipes his brow as after 
some very strenuou.s exercise, wliile llic other 
is too exhausted to make any effort what¬ 
ever. Exhaustion is clearly shown by tlie 
relaxation of the limbs which is evident in the 
position of his head, droup of the shoulders, 
limpness of the bands, and general inertness of 
legs and feet. 

The .ship meanwhile waits, but now it is seen 
in the ba(‘kgroiind in place of the foreground, 
wliicli will help the cliilrlron if) i)Ictuic the chase 
which ha.s taken place round mul round the 
rock. 

lichiml the rock, and unknown to the men, 
the bear's attitude .suggc.sts its next move, 



Picluycc[. The Meeting. This picture (Fig. 41) 
will give the cliildren a siiipn.se that will delight 
them. They will observe that the emotion shown 
by the men is entirely changed, and the whole 
facial expression and bodily attitude have 
altered. Surprise and consternation are upper¬ 
most—these may at any moment give place to 
fear, Tlie c.xprcssion of the bear is also wortliy 
of study. 

Ill putting this picture into word.s it is not 
inougU at tins .stage that the rhildren should 
describe only what is happening. The firiiugs 
of both men and bear sliould lie vcilially ex- 
presseil, and at sojnc length, Tlie emotional 
expression of the picUire is definitely shown, and 
this Ls necessary if children arc .successfully to 
enter into the eniotioiial aspect of the story, and 
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be able to express tlje result in words both 
clearly aiul vi^'idly, 

The End of ihe Story 

Tlie, problem of Stage III ]iow remains for 
the children to solve. It will be their work to 
pick up the .story and complete it lor themsclve.s 
in any way they may prefer. The title of tlic 
conchiding section might well be "Tlic Escape,” 
I’eihap.s some of the class will like to provide 
an illustration as well as a picture in words, 
and .so complete this series. 

It may interest rcadcr.s to know that Llie 
incident illustrated licrc is a true one, It hap¬ 
pened to a man who joined Sir Jolui Franklin’s 
expcdition.s to the Arctic Regions. He used to 
tell the stf)ry when he was an old jiian, and he 
always ended it with the statement that he 
was so much afraid that his hair stood on end 
'Tike a pot of crocuses.” 

Individual work can follow Stage III on much 

STORIES 

The Junior age covers a span of time during 
which a striking note in the development of the 
child's nature is liis desire for adventure. He 
wants it in Iris own activities, and he wants it 
in tlic stories that lie reads and to which he 
listens. 

He is emerging from a period in which the 
imaginative mind of the average child qnc.s- 
tioned little and placed no limits on the unenn- 
vcntional. He now approaches a further stage 
in his development, His nature recpiircs differ- 
cut fond, and his interests demand a different 
fHitlct. Gradually he reacts more and more 
toward material which offers him an acquain¬ 
tance with adventurous deeds—the type of 
adventure changing as he advances in mind. 

It is not the supply of such material that 
creates his demand, but rather his natural 
development of mind and nature which dimiaiids 
the supply, and if his need is not met he will 
lind a means of satisfying it for himself, and not 
always with material of the right kind. 

In the early .stages of the Junior course, wlicn 
the majority of children are leaving tliu fairy 
tale period Ijehind them, the child craves for 


the same Ihits as lhn.se followed ut tlu' end of 
Stage II, but the wrilten work, wlietlier on this 
.serio.s of pictures or some other, should show 
appreciation of the emoti(UU\l side of the story 
to a fuller extent than pr(“viou.sly. 

Suggestion for a Fitriher Stage 

Story building can he carried to a furtlier 
stage of devi'lopment l)y the provdsiim of story 
material providing no hint of a rliniax: this 
would be loft entirely to the child's invention. 

Tins eourso of lessons is not sngg<'.sted for llie 
children as an alternative to fne work in story 
writing, hut ratlier as a preparatimi (or it. 1‘rom 
this graduated training it is hoped that the 
children's free stories will heneiit, especially in 
tlic matter of form. 

The ago of the children who ran dti this 
type of work is left to the teacher, as ehihlren 
of the same age vary in ability for very many 
reasons. 

TO TELL 

quite simple .stories of adventure. Thcs(' may 
still be dominated by the unconventional and 
the unlikely, but should also touch a new form 
of realism and contain definite incichmts which 
to the child will appear in tlic light of adventure. 

As the child'.s mind develops a little further 
there comes to mingle witli this desire for inci¬ 
dents of adventure an inliTe.st and aclniiralion 
for the person who carries out the advi'nture, 
ill addition to tlie adventure itself. 

^Vhen the child reaches this stage the time 
has come for the ])resi‘jitali(m of stoile.s wliieh 
introduce him to tluise hgiiri'.s which are woitliy 
of his admiration, 

Deeds of high adventure wliicli surround a 
central heroic figure provide what his nature 
demands, and for which Ids mind is ready. 
These heroic Tigures will .stimulate his imagiiia- 
tion and anaise his feeling so that he will desire 
to put himself in the same jilaci'—a fact which 
.should inlhience tlie teacher in the rhoit e of the 
material. 

Tliere an; many storie.s of everyday life, in 
which a central figure faces grave odds willi a 
brave lieiirt ami snrinouiits nbstiieles, wiiicli 
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will arouse the childreii's sympathy aixd meet 
with umlcrstancling; they will be an inspiration 
to the children if presented when tliis stage of 
their mental devclopmoiit is reached. 

Material abounds on every hand. Folklore 
offers many tlirilling stories with broad, simple 
incidents that the children can follow. Legend, 
history, and ordinary everyday life will yield 
treasures in response to those who seek. 

The .stories of adventure in this section illus¬ 
trate these facts. "The Pedlar of Swaffham" is 
an old folklore tale to be found in. many varia- 
tioiLS up and clown tlie country, Legend is 
mainly responsible for the incidents in the stories 
of St. /\ndrcvv, St. Patrick, and St, David. The 
talc of Grizel Cucliraiic is authenticated history, 
while "The Broom Merchant” (re-told from 
Riiskin's Fon Clavi^em) shows quite a different 
[orm of heroic ciiaractcr, 

It happens that five out of the six stories are 
definitely stories for boys, wliilc the fifth, that 
of Grizol Cochrane, will be welcomed by them. 
This selection will be found to be equally accept¬ 
able to girls, for they, too, arc passmg through 
the "licro-worship'' period, and it is the heroic 
deeds to which they react rather than to the 
sex of tlio hero. 

A story appeals to cluldrcn over and above 
everything else, and through it one reaches not 
only tlicir mind,s but also their iicarts. Because 
of its appeal it will claim tlicir attention, and 
consequently it is likely to be rcnacmbcrcd—• 
hence it is important to put what is most worth 
renreinbering into story form, 

Further Suggestions 

The following short list of ideas for fuiilicr 
stories is taken from A Guide to Story Telling, 
by Arthur Burrell. 

I. There were certain men who wished to sail 
on dry land, and they .set their sails in the wind 
and sailed away over great fields. Then they 
sailed over a high mountain and there they were 
misembly drowned. A crab wa.s chasing a liare 
which was running away at full speed, and liigli 
up on the roof lay a cow which had climljotl up 
there. In that country the flies arc ns big as 
goats are here. Open the window that the lies 
may fly out. 


2. A fool dressed in a new tunic cannot recog¬ 
nize himself u\ the glass. So, when Homer is 
refused an audience of the king on account of 
his clothes, he goes and puts on fresh robes, is 
heard, and then takes 
the clothes off and 
bows to them for 
having obtained an 
audience for him. 

3. A knight who 
can cut a horsc.shoe 
in two with his sword 
lends the sword to 
another wlio cannot 
even cut a nail. He 
explains that tliough 
he lent the sword he 
caimot lend his arm. 

4. A man left an ass 
for the use of his three sons, in turn, day by day; 
each of them trusts to his brothers to feed it. 

5. A mail left his estate to the laziest of his 
tiirce sons. When each had asserted hi.s super¬ 
lative laziness, it was announced that he ]iad 
disinherited them all. 

6. One of the celebrated Gotham men bought 
a trivet in the market and carried it home. 
Becoming tired of carrying it, he put it down 
and said, ” You have three legs and I two; stand 
still if thou wilt, and follow me if thou wilt. I 
will tell thee the right way to my home." 

7. The Scliildburg men, wlio correspond with 
the men of Gotham, once built a coiincil-iiouse 
without windows. They first brought in torches; 
next they carried in sunlight (in tubs), then tliey 
took off the rool; but at last one saw some light 
through a crevice, and they decided to make 
windows. 

8. When Catana was destroyed by Etna, two 
sons took their father and mother on their backs 
and fled. People say that the flamc.s divided to 
let the boys pass, 

Tire teacher who is practised in story telling 
will not find it diiTiciiIt to expand 2-8 into good 
stories. All of this group dcniaiKl a fairly high 
standard of appreciation, and should Iherefoiv 
1 k 5 introduced only to the top class of the Jvuuov 
School. 




ADDITIONAL STOUIES 
THE PEDLAR OF SWAFFHAM 


John Chapman, the Pedlar of Swaffham, lived 
in a little house with a garden, A green fence 
stood round it. An apple tree grew at its gate, 
while behind it there was an orchard, on the 
edge of which lay a deep well. 

One night the Pedlar had a dream. He 
dreamed that a voice told him to go to London. 
On London Bridge lie would meet a man who 
would tell him good news. At first the Pedlar 
took no notice of the dream, but when it came 
again twice, and even three limes, he was very 
puzzled in his mind. He could get no rest till 
he decided to set forth on his journey. 

When lie reached London Bridge he spent 
many hours looking about him, but he neither 
saw nor heard anything that could be the good 
news promised. 


At last a Shopkeeper hard by, who had been 
watching him for some tinn;, noticed that he 
neither sold any wares nor a.skcd for any alms. 
The man left his shop door and hogged to know 
what the Pedlar wanted, 

"You may well ask me," said the Pedlar, 
"for truly I have come hither upon a very vain 
errand,’' He then told the Shopkeeper the story 
of his dream with its [iromisc of good news. 

The Shopkeeper laughed heartily. "Alas! 
good friend,” he .said, "if I had heeded dreams 
I might have proved my.self as very a fool as 
thou hast. 'Tis not long since I dreamt that 
I was at Swaffhani in Norfolk, a place utterly 
unknown to me. There lived one, John Chap¬ 
man, a Pedlar. Beside his liou.so, near llie 
orchard, I saw a tree near a well, and I dreamed 
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that if I digged there I should find a vast trea¬ 
sure. Now think that I am such a fool as to 
take a long journey to find hidden treasure which 
only beIo]igs to a dream? No, no, Jioncst coun¬ 
tryman, I am wiser, Therefore, good fellow I 
loam wisdom of me and get you home and mind 
your business," 

The Pedlar listened to the end of the Shop¬ 
keeper’s story, aud then cunningly replied— 

"Yes, verily I will return home and follow 
jny business, not heeding such dreams 
liciiccforward." 

On roacliing home the Pedlar took his spade 
and chose a spot in his orchard under the tree 
and near ilic well. He began to dig. He had 
not digged very deeply before he came to some¬ 
thing Ivard. His excitement grew intense. Dig¬ 
ging harder still, he presently discovered a 
large earthen pot, wliich he carried into his 
house. I-Ic found that it was full of golden coins. 
These he prudently hid, and said nothing to his 
neighbours. 

The pot had a lid, upon which was an inscrip¬ 
tion written in Latin, but this the Pedlar could 
not read. He decided to place this lid among 
his things for sale. Sliortly after, some youths 


came that way and stopped to look at his wares. 
TJiey began to talk about the words upon the 
lid. The Pedlar listened, and hoard them turn 
tlic sentence into English, 

Under me doth lie 
Another much richey than I. 

Tlve Pedlar said nothing, but Ire made hasle 
into his orchard, and dug deeper in the same 
spot as before. He found another and a bigger 
pot, as the inscription said. This he found tn 
contain even jnore gold than the first pot. 

The Pccllar was now a rich man, but he did 
noL keep all his wealth for Iriinsclf. Swaftliam 
Church had largely fallen clown, and no one was 
rich enough to build it up again, The Pedlar 
decided to do this work himself. He put on work¬ 
men, at his own charges, to re-build tire Church, 
and they made it once mom safe and sound. 

For long afterwards this act was remembered 
by the people of Swaffhnm, lu the Church they 
placed a statue of the Pedlar of Swalfliam, It 
was cut in stone and showed his pack on his 
back and his dog at his heels. 

To this day if you go to Swaffham you will 
see the " Pedlar's Seat" in the aisle of the Church. 


THE PATRON SAINTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, AND WALES 


The (lag of tl\c Union Jack is a familiar sight 
to every British child. The question must often 
arise os to the meaning of its design and colour. 
Is there a reason why our national flag should 
be made of three separate flags ? To answer this 
natural question one has to turn to history, to 
legend, and to tradition. 

Each of the three flags represents a separate 
nation—the flag of St. George for the English, 
that of St. Andrew for the Scottish, and that 
of St. Patrick for the Irish. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
James King of Scotland became also King of 
England. 'Die dirficiiUy then arose as to which 
flag should be flown on the King's ships. 

The English flag ol St. George was a plain 
red cro&s on a white ground, while the Scottish 
flag of St, Andrew wa.s a diagonal white cross 


on a blue ground. It was decided to place the 
red cross of St. George on the white cross of 
St. Andrew, and so form a flag common to both 
countries—hencG the name "union flag," 

Ill the beginning of the nineteenth century tiic 
Irish Parliament was joined to that of England 
and Scotland, the cross of St. Patrick was added 
to the other national crosses, and the now 
famUiar Union Jack was formed. The cross of 
St. Patrick was a red diagonal cross on a white 
ground. The three crosses can be clearly traced 
in oiir Union Jack. 

The flag of the Union Jack is a reminder of 
three men who were brave and good, and who 
were so much revered that they were cho.scit 
to be the Patron Saints ol England, of Scotland, 
and of Ireland. Many stories have collected 
round their names, and in some these men arc 
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h'prcscnled as knights who, being both brave 
Uriel true, went forth as champions of Christ- 
encloin to fight against wrong, 

There arc occasions in vsehool life, such as 
certain festival days, when one’s eye turns 
naturally toward the British flag, and the 
chihU'cn will like to lic[ir the stories whirli the 
sight of the nag Iniiigs to one’s mind. 

’I'ltc Story of St. George, is told on page 133. 

I. The Siory of Si. Amhew 

St. Andrew was an apo.stle td Our hord Jesus 
(ilirist. [lis father was a fisherman, Jonas by 
name, and his brother was Simon Peter. His 
name does not often appear in tire story of the 
New Testament, and when it doe.s it is only a 
glimpse of him that is gained, Yet each time 
something is learnt of his nature, and each time 
it is shown to be a kindly one. 

Whenever St. Andrew flits across our siglit, 
it is because he is thinking of others, and bring¬ 
ing them into notice. At one time it is his 
brother Peter whom he brings to Jesus, while 
at another the Greeks approacii him to gain his 
sympatlietic help, wlien they arc seeking to lie 
broLiglit into the presence of Christ. 

Like a flashliglrt picture he i.s seen at the 
feeding of the five thousand, when, true to his 
kindly nature, it is Andrew who points out the 
lad with the live barley loaves and two small 
Ashes. 

Around the idea of St, Andrew’s kindliness 
many stories liavc grown. Tradition tells us 
that after the death of Je.sns the Apo.slle Andrew 
wandered through Asia Minor to toll the jx?oj)le 
of His life. Passing along the Black Sea he 
came into Europe, ajid tJirre had jnany .slrange 
adventures. In some of tliesc stories he is 
represented as a brave knight. 

One of tliesc storie.s whicli come.s to us out of 
that long ago time sounds almost like a fairy 
talc, but it givc.s us a true picture of .St. Andrew 
in SC) far as it sliow's yet once again that lie 
thought first of othcr.s, and tiie<l to bring them 
to a stale of happiness, 

St, Andrew journeyed from the nmntry of 
Asia Minor into Europe to the land of Thracia. 

Tliracia wa,s a land of much beauW, with fair 
woods and groat forests through which St. 


Andrew travelled lor many days, lie luul little 
rest or .sleep, but at last he came to the foot 
of the mountain, fin top of which stood a great 
castle. 

St. Andrew pivjiareil In clunb the rocky 
(’.rags, but when he looked up at tlie great cuatle 
towering abovt^ him lit* wondini'd what adven- 
tmes might await him there. He burklcd his 
armour closer, gr asped liis .sword in Ids hand, 
and began t«* climb. 

On nearing tlu' great gate ho wius amus'd to 
come arnws tlii! boily of a huge giant lying upon 
a rock. He approached cantimisly. onlv to find 
that the gkint was dead. Mmli puzzled. St, 
Andrew pressed on to the gaU’, wliicb, to bis 
surpriw?, he found tt» be open, and to have' no 
apparent means of defi-me. 

Wnd in hand, he slijiiK-d within the gate, 
o.Kpccting every moment to meet some fierce 
encounter from a knight of tlie castle. But no 
sucli tiling hajipL’juul - not a sign of any de¬ 
fender was to be seen. 

With a wary step, .St. Andrew looked about 
him, penetrating faiihcr and farther into the 
castle but finding no om;, At last lie was 
attracted by .sounds, and, turning a comer, 
suddenly came upon tll(^ Thracians ofk'ring their 
daily prayers to the gods they worshipped—to 
the sun, to the moon, and to rntain o[ the nllicr 
great pliuiets. 

. The King ol Tlmuda .saL with his subjects 
around biiii, and pniyed to llio god.s ns tlu’ 
daily sacrifice was offer'd, yet there was no 
joy but only sorrow in the King's heart and in 
those of ins people. All Thracia inoiimcd and 
wept. 

St. Andrew tnnu'd to the King, mul, looking 
iijWHi JjJiH with a Jjeart full of .syjuj)al)iy, Ijcggcd 
to know the cause of so much .sorrow. 

The King, \STe])ing latterly, ti>ld how the 
land tlii'ough whicli St, Andrew had travelled 
had been ravaged by an iwil giai\t. This giant 
had done many cruel deeds, and !a?.t of all he bad 
rUTevmincd to fh*stroy tlu' siv heauliful yo\ing 
princessestvluI were the Kiiig’.i dauglilei>-. Ihe 
King had implored help from the go*ls, wh«) 
undertook to ])rolecl llie pi'ince?.^es hv ihanging 
them into swans. 

As the King liiiished >peakiiig. he bei koned 
St. Andrew toward tlii’ riv('r Then- lie saw 
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six inilk-wliitc swans, each with a crown of 
gold. 

“TliesG are my six claugliters," said the King. 
"The crncl giant is now dead, but the princesses 
still lie under the spell which the gods cast over 
them. Seven long years have come and gone, 
and each day 1 aud my knights burn the per¬ 
fumed incoi^se svith the sweet frankincense of 
Arabia as a sacrifice to our gods. In vain we 
pray that my six daughters may be restored to 
their human shape, For their sakes I Jiave left 
my paJace, and 1 will spend all my remain-' 
ing days here by the banks oi this unhappy 
river." 

The heart' of St, Andrew was moved with 
pity. "Most noble king," said he, "your words 
bring sadness to my heart, and compel my very 
soul to foci sorrow at your daughters’ miseries. 
But, as I look around me, I sec the cause of a 
yet greater grief and deeper sorrow, Since my 
first arrival into this same castle I only see the 
vain \vorsl\ipping of stemga gods. If you seek 
to recover your daughters' happiness by humble 
prayers, it is the Christian God to whom you 
must turn. He is the God of wonders, 

"I am a Christian knight, and in the honour 
of Christendorii I challenge your proudest 
knights at arms, against whom I will maintain 
that ouc God is the true God.’' 

Tito King accepted the challenge, and agreed 
that his knights should be ready to fight on the 
morrow. 

St. Andrew spent the night in prayer to God 
to prepare himself for the task that lay before 
him, and when dawn canie he entered the lists 
bearing his colours ou his breast—a silver cross 
set in blue silk, 

As the fight began, St. Andrew prayed to God 
for strength that he might show the King and 
his knights tliat the Christian God was the true 
God, and that He only should be worshipped. 

The contest was fierce and long, lasting until 
St. Andrew dealt such severe blows with his 
battle axe that the kmghts begged for mercy. 
The King promised that, if their lives might be 
spared, he and liis subjects would accept the 
Cliristian faith and warship the God of the 
Christians as the one true God. 

Ho sooner was the promise made than the 
King looked up and beheld his six daughters 


coming toward liim full of gaiety and gladness, 
looking more beautiful than ever before. 

The King’s heart was now full of joy~he bade 
farewell to his long continued sorrows, promising 
that ever after he would be a true Christian. 

All the Kmg’s household were full of delight 
when they were bidden to make ready to leave 
the grim castle and return to the King's palace. 
When morning came, they marched gaily away 
witli banners streaming in the wind, while drums 
and trumpets made joyful melody, 

The last story of St, Andrew tells of his death, 
and how he came to be called the patron saint 
of Scotland. 

In the course of his wanderings St, Andrew 
came to preach at Patreas in the country of 
Achaia. At this time the country was governed 
by a pro-consul named Aegcas. One story tells 
us that Maximila tire wife of Aegeas also came 
to Patreas, where she heard St, Andrew preach, 
and, together with many others in the town, 
determined to pray only to the Christian God 
and worship the pagan gods no more. 

When Aegeas heard this he was very angry, 
and threatened to punish all the people who 
continued to pray to the Christian God. 

St. Andrew, who had no fear, appeared before 
him and spoke long to him, tryirtg to persuade 
him to pray to the true God, and to destroy 
those gods that were false, But Aegeas refused 
to listen, and commanded St. Andrew to make 
a sacrifice to the pagan gods or he would order 
him to suffer death. 

Upon hearing this, St. Andrew replied that he 
would make a sacrifice every day, but orvly to 
the true God whom he worshipped. When 
Acgcas heard these words lie gave the order that 
St. Andrew should die, and that his death should 
be upon a cross. 

St. Andrew was not afraid to die. When he 
heard ol the manner of his death he was full of 
joy that it should have been chosen for him to 
die in the same way as his Lord, Jesus Christ.' \ 
On the day of his death, as he came within 
sight of the cross, he raised his hands toward it 
and said, "Hail, precious cross 1 I come to thee, 
receive me with joy into thine arin.s. Take me 
from among men and present me to my Master," 
After his death, St, Andrew's body was cared 
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for by a Christian lady, Maximila, who buried 
it in a beautiful sepulchre near her home. She 
was perhaps that very Maximila who was the 
wife of Aegeas. 

Long years after, it came to pass that the 
relics of St, Andrew were in the guardianship of 
a monk named Rcgulus. One night lie had a 
dream, An angel appeared to him and bade him 
take some of these precious relics and travel 
westward to a place which the angel would show 
him. 

For a long time Rcgulus journeyed, until at 
length he reached the East Coast of Scotland, 
when the angel once more appeared and bade 
him bury his precious burden. A church was 
built over the relics, where now there stands the 
city oI St. Andrews. 

Regulus remained in Scotland and became a 
missionary to the Piets and Scots, many of 
whom became Christians. Tiiey were a ivarlikc 
people and fought many battles. One night 
they were making ready to fight against the 
Saxons, when it is said that a diagonal cross was 
seen to appear in the sky. When morning came 
they defeated their enemy, and many of them 
thouglit that St. Andrew had helped them to 
win the victory, 

To show their gratitude and to offer their 
thanks by prayer, some of the warriors walked 
barefoot to the city of St, Andrews. This hap¬ 
pened about 1200 years ago, but ever since that 
day St. Andrew has been the national saint of 
Scotland. 

z, The Story of St. Patrick 

It is suggested tliat the following group of 
stories of St, Patrick should form the material not 
for one lesson, but for a sliort course of lessons, 
with some additional time for the children to 
learn the hymn of "St. Patrick's Breastplate.” 

The stories about St. Patrick are a mixture of 
history and legend. Shoilly before his death 
he wrote his Conjesmn as a way by which he 
could express his thanks to God for all His 
mercies to himself and to the Irish people. From 
this book it has been possible to glean some of 
the facts of his life. 

Legend differs as regards his birthplace, it 
hav'ing been ascribed to Cornwall, Wales, West¬ 


ern Scotland, and the North of France, In the 
story that follows it has been ascribed to tlic 
North of France, thus foUowmg the Confession, 

Childhood and Youth 

Many hundreds of years ago the people of 
Gaul were ruled by the Romans. 

On the North Coast of that country there was 
a little town wliich the Romans called Bona- 
vem, meaning "the headland above the river," 
but on tlic map to-day it is riaiudd Boulognc- 
sur-Mer, Its name exactly described its posi¬ 
tion, for the town was built on the higli clifl 
overlooking the spot where the river emptied 
itself into the sea. 

Not far from the little town, and on the bank 
of the river, there lived a farmer named Cal- 
pumius and his wife Conchessa with their only 
child, Patrick. 

Patrick’s parents were of the Christian faith, 
and as a boy he had heard about God's love, 
but he paid little heed to this teaching, lie 
liked better to roam with his boy friends than 
to listen to his mother’s wise counsels. So 
he grew up through boyhood with a careless 
feclmg about the religion of his parents. 

In tlio.se days the more westerly parts of 
Britain were tracts of wild country ruled over 
by pirate kings. It was no uncommon living for 
such kings to plan raids on the coast of Gaul, 
and to carry off such boys ami girls as they 
could capture to be sold as slaves. , 

One day, when Patrick was about 16 years of 
age, a big sliip came from the country of Irehuul 
It was manned by a crew of wild uiid liercc men, 
who were fully armed. Without warning, they 
sailed up the mouth of the river, rushed up the 
beach, and raided the town of Bonavein, They 
pillaged and slew without mercy, and chuosing 
the youngest and best of the buys and. girls 
they bound tlicm and carried them away to the 
.ship and prepared to set .sail once more. Among 
these captives was Patrick. 

The pirate chief cared nutlviiig for the ci'h’S 
and slruggle.s of his human cargo. Oars were 
grasped by the brawiij' arms i*f the rowers, the 
head of the slvip was turned toward the open .sea, 
and a,s sorrowing fathers and mother.s watched 
from the headland the cries of their children 
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became fainter as the sail of the pirate ship 
disappeared from sight. 

Alter some days the ship landed on the coast 
of Ireland and Patrick became the slave of an 
Irish master in the county of Antrim. 

It was a wild, rough country of brovra bog, 
and Patrick spent all his days out on the hill¬ 
sides tending Ids niHster's cattle. Kach day was 
long and lonely, for he rose before daylight and 
not even in snow, frost, or rain was he permitted 
to leave Ids work until the cattle were safely 
housed for the night, 

As tlic lonely days went by, Patrick often 
tlionght of his liome in Gaul. He longed to sec 
his fatlrcr and mother again, but day and night 
he was alone with seldom a living creature to 
speak to except the animals winch he tended. 

As he thought of his mother lie bcgaji to think 
of his motUcr’s God, and of what site had taught 
him of God’s love and care. And so little by 
little lie learnt to talk to God, and to listen to 
God's voice speaking to his heart, until he felt 
the joy of knowing that God lomi him. 

Often Patrick would talk to God while he 
looked after the cattle, and .sflmetimc.s he would 
rise in the nlglit and go out into the woods or 
up the inountaLiside to pray. He thajikcd God 
that ills eyes had been opened so that he could 
see tlie wondrous thi;igs of God's law. 

One night, when he had been six years witli 
hi,s m,aster, he heard a voice in his dream. It 
said, "Thou shalt soon return to thy country." 

Patrick wondered wJiat it could mean and 
how lie could pus*>ibly reach his own country 
wlien it was across the .sea. But soon there came 
a night when the voice .spoke again: "Behold! 
a ship is prepared." Then Patrick was sure that 
it was the voice of God, and he made ready to 
obey it. 

Trusting in God to help him, lie escaped from 
his master and set forth on his journey. He 
had many miles of country to cross before he 
could roach the coast. There were hills to dimb, 
rivers to ford, and bogs to traverse, yel he 
tramped on, always feeling that this was what 
God wanted him to do. Often he was hungry, for 
except when he met kind people who gave him 
food, he liad only the wild fruit to eat and water 
to drink. 

But at last he saw tho sea stretching before 


him, and knew the first part of Ins journey was 
safely over. 

He found a ship malcing ready to start and 
asked for a passage. When the merchant master 
of the vessel found ho Iiad no money, and coqki 
only offer to work, he was very angry, and 
i-efused to let him set foot on board his ship. 

Patrick turned away, ficiplexed for a moment 
as to what he should do next. Then, stepping 
aside, he entered a little hut and knelt down to 
pray. But before he had come to the end of his 
prayer, one of the sailors came to look for liim. 
"Come," lie said, "they are asking for thee; the 
(Captain liaa changed his mind and will take thee 
on trust, hoping to get money for thy piissage 
when we reach the land of Gaul," 

With a thankful heart Patrick went joyfully 
on board, and the ship set sail. In about tlircc 
days' time the coast of Gaul was sighted, but 
the place at wliich the ship landed was in Brit¬ 
tany, many mlle.s from tliat part which the 
merchant and his company wished to reach, 
A long Journey was still before them, and the 
country to be crossed was so desolate that by 
ajid by Patrick and his fellow travellorv'} had eaten 
all the food that they had, and they could find no 
more. It seemed as if tliey juust die of starvation. 

The master of the company, having seeji 
Patrick often at prayer, appealed to him for 
help. "You call yourself a Christian," said he, 
"and you .say tliat your God can do everything 
—ask him to help us now and give us food," 

Patrick replied tliat if they^ were ready to 
believe tliat God would help them, he would 
pray to llim and ask Him. And, as Patrick 
prayed, they heard the sound of crasliing 
branches, and througli the bushes near at linncl 
there suddenly appeared a drove of wild pigs. 
The travellers cljased and killed many of them; 
after halting for two days to rest and refresh 
themselves, they gave Blanks to the God of 
Patrick for all His goodness, and set off once 
more on their journey. 

At last Patrick, now a youth of 2^ years, 
saw ius home once more, and was welcomed by 
Ills kinsmen. 

They listened with interest to the many 
stories which Patrick told them of his life in the 
wild country of Ireland, and rejoiced to hear of 
God's great mercy to him. 
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The Return to Ireland 

Patrick's friends wanted him to remain with 
tliein for always, but he could not forget the 
poor people of the country of Ireland, most of 
wJiom had never heard of God and His love. 

Oire night he had a vision. He saw a man 
coming toward him carrying a letter in his hand, 
When the man was quite close to him Patrick 
biiw tliat the letter began with the words ‘‘The 
voice of the Irish." As the dream continued, he 
thought lie heard the cry of many voices coming 
from one of the Irish forests. The words came 
^.lear—“We entreat thee, 0 holy boy, come and 
walk once more in our midst." 

When Patrick awoke he was greatly troubled 
in his mind. He felt sure that God wanted him 
to leave Gaul and go back to Ireland, to teach 
the people of that wild country about His love 
and cate, 

After much thought and prayer, Patrick 
made up his mind to accept this work as his, 
and to prepare Jihnself for it. He felt lie had 
iniidi to learn first before he was lit to teach 
others, so he decided to leave his home and his 
kinsfolk and spend the next few years in study. 

Patrick travelled from one place to another 
to learn of holy things, until at last he was 
ordained a priest; then he felt ready to leave 
Gaul and go as a missionary to the land of 
Ireland. 

Although it was many years since lie had left 
Ireland he remembered it ivell. He knew that 
wlicn lie reached it he would meet with grave 
dangers and many difficulties, Though some 
men miglit be willing to listen to his preaching, 
many would refuse. 

It was a land of inoimtains and wide plains, 
with rivers difficult to cross. The people were 
warlike and often savage, though Patrick felt 
that their hearts might be won by kindness. 

Few of the Irish knew anything about God'.s 
love—they said their prayers to the sun and 
to the moon. They thought that there wei-e 
gods in the trees and in the mountains, and these 
gods they called spirits, and because they Icared 
the spirits and thought it would please them, 
they often did cruel things. 

The priests who taught the Irish people their 
religion were called "Druids," They told the 


people that it was right to kill human beings 
and to offer tlicin as sacrifices tci the gods, and 
that the gods would be pleased, And sometimes 
they would put people into a huge wicker cage 
and set fire to it. It was the chid priest ol tlic 
Di uids who held the torcli and set the cage on 
fire. 

These terrible things took place when the 
Druid priests licld a service. They had no 
churches, but they ii.scd to meet the people in 
the forests where the oak trees grew. 

The oak tree was held to be most surred, and 
also tlic mistletoe which grew upon it. Tlic 
priest used to tell the people that mistletoe was 
a gift from heaven: it could heal all tlieir dis¬ 
eases, and wherever it was foiuid it was a sign 
that the gods were present. 

At the beginning ol each month, when the 
moon was young, a service was Iield in the forest 
where the oak trees grew. The chief Druid wore 
a long white robe and a garland of oak loaves 
round his head, and carried a golden sickle in 
his liand. TJze people used to watch in silence 
until, with his golden sickle, the priest cut a 
branch of the mysterious mistletoe plant, and 
at this sign tlicy burst forth into prayer to their 
gods. 

The Druids had a great deal ol power over the 
people; even the Kings obeyed them. Tlicre 
were many kings and cbiefs in Ireland, but there 
was one king who was over all the rest. I’atrick 
knew that if he wanted to win over the people 
he must iir.st move the licarts of their chiefs 
and kings. 

Patrick .set sail fiotn Gaul accompanied by a 
band of men who were going to help him to 
cany out his work. They laiicled on the coast ol 
Ireland in tlie county of Down, They were seen 
by a herdsman, who, thinking they were a band 
of robbers, ran to the lord of tlic district to tell 
him tlie news. 

Dichu. the lord, gave orders that all his ser¬ 
vants should arm immediately and lirustcii to 
tlic shore, Al'licii they readied it and looked for 
the enemy they saw Patrick and his coiiipuiiLoiis 
coming peaceably uj) from tlieiv boat, 

Dichu stopped and asked Iheiii their business, 
and was so impressed by the gi'iilleness of their 
reply that he invited them to come to Ids house 
and there offered them hospitable eiiteilaiiiiueiit. 
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Here Patrick aird his companions stayed for 
some time and taiiglit^Dicliu mid all his liousc- 
hold about G-od and His love for men, until 
Dicliu and all his family promised to follow the 
Cliristian religion, 

Patrick held services in the barn of Dichu, 
and later a little church was built there. 

From this time omvai'd, Patrick and his 
followers travelled up and down Ireland preach¬ 
ing to the people. Some listened to him gladly 
mid asked him to tell them more about God's 
love, but others said they believed in the gods 
about whom the Druids taught. 

St. Paiyicli and the Druids 

M liust it came to the season of spring, and 
Easter time was at hand. It was Patrick's great 
desire to celebrate the Cliristian festival of 
Easter at Tnra, where the head-king was wont 
to come, Thither Patrick went, ajid on, Easter 
Eve arrived at Slaiie, not far cli.stant from Tara 
itself. 

It happened at that time of the year that all 
the princes and nobles of the kingdom met 
together under the chief king. Lcoghaire, and his 
Queen, who came to watch the magic spells of 
the Druids and to hold a religions festival hi 
honour of the sun god. 

It was the custom every year that, for some 
days before this pagan festival took place, every 
fire slimild be put uiit, and that none should be 
relighted until the chy of the festival 
I 3 y the King's ortlers any one who lit a fire, 
before the sacred llaiiic of the fire on Tara was 
kindled, should surely ilie. 

It was the eve of the spring festival. Twi¬ 
light had settled over tho great plain. All was 
quietness. All men watched and waited for tlic 
sign from Tara hill to show tliat the festival 
had begun, that the sacred flame was lit, and 
that all might rekindle their hearth fires from 
the sacred flame itself. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, there shone out a 
flame of light, It came from the tent of Patrick. 
Consternation was in tho hearts of the watching 
people. The King’s command had been ignored. 
The sacred custom had been broken. 

The Druids came hastening to the King, say¬ 
ing that unless this strange fire was quenched 


that very night, it would overpower their fires 
and would never be put out at all, and the King 
would lose Ms kingdom. 

The King at once took liorsc and galloped to 
Slaiie, followed by a crowd of people. 

On reaching Patrick’s tent lie dismounted, 
seated himself, and ordered all his followers to 
do the same, and on no account to rise or make 
any sign of friendliness, 

Patrick was summoned. No one dared to 
move save one little boy who, heedless of the 
King’s words, jumped up, ran to Patrick, and 
clasped his arms around his knees. Patrick, 
looking down into the face of tlic child, raised 
his hand and blessed him. 

The King looked curiously upon Patrick as 
he stood before him, and ordered that on the 
following day ho should declare to him his 
reasons for coining to Ireland. 

The Druids were much afraid that they might 
lose their followers if the King listened to 
Patrick's words, for they feared the power of 
Patrick's God. 

There are many stories which tell of the ways 
by which the Druids tried to prevent Patrick 
from carrying out his work. One of the stories 
tells how tho Druids, feeling sure that their 
magic spells were more wonderful than anything 
that Patrick could do, came to the King and 
suggested that Patrick should meet them next 
day on the plain, and each should show who 
could work the greater miracle, 

The King agreed, and at their bidding he 
ordered a wooden hut to be built. Into one Jiall 
of the hut a Druid wizard was to be placed, and 
in the otlicr one of Patrick’s followers, dressed 
in the wizard’s coat. The hut was to be set on 
fire so that all could see whetlier Patrick's 
prayens to his God could save his companion. 

The little house was built. The Druids, 
thinking to preserve the life of their own mem¬ 
ber, built one half of fresh green wood which 
would not kindle and the other half of dry wood 
which would burn with great ease. 

In the half with the green wood the Druids 
placed the wizard, while Benignus, one of 
Patrick’s companions, took his place in tliat 
part made with the dry wood. 

The house was set alight. The flames rose 
high into the sky, bat when, at last they [ell it 
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was found that the wizard had pcrisiied while 
Benignus escaped, only his wizard’s coat being 
burnt to ashes, 

Thus the plan of the Druid wizards failed. 

King Lcogliaire had been so impressed by the 
courage of Patrick that he ordered him to come 
the next day and preach to the assembled people. 

So it came about that Patrick told the people 
why he had come to Ireland. He spoke to them 
of God the Father Who made tire world and 
everything within it, of God the Son, Our Lord 
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Jesus Christ, Wlio had lived on earth, and of 
God the Holy Spirit, Who comforted the hearts 
of men. He was telling them of the Trinity, of 
how there was one God and yet God could be 
Father, Son, and Ploly Spirit. 

Patrick looked round on the faces of the 
people as they listened, and wondered how he 
could make them understand just what he 
meant. And just as he wondered he looked down, 
and at his feet and all around him he saw the 
little green leaves of the shamrock, He felt that 
God was showing him how he could tell the 
people more plainly what he wanted them to 
understand. He picked a leaf and, showing 
it to them, said; "Here is a shamrock leaf. It 
is one leaf, but it ha-S three parts. Yet thougli 
it has three parts, it is still one leaf. Tlrat is like 
the Christian God. We believe in one God, but 
in God the Father, God the Son, and God tlie 
Holy Spirit," 

15—in.3M2) 


Lc’oghairc the King fell that Patrick and Ins 
companions were men of peace and goodness, 
and he made friends with tlicm. Allliough he 
did not become a Christian himself, yet he 
allowed Patrick to travel up and down the 
country to preach to the people. 

From that time onward Patrick and hU 
followers went far and wide. They often made 
journeys on which they were faced by great 
dangers. They not only had to meet with cold 
and hunger and great weariness, but at times 
many eiieniics l>c.set them, until their lives were 
in serious danger. 

It was on such a journey that Patrick c om¬ 
posed Ills beautiful liynm which ho and his 
followers sang to remind themselves of llie 
protection of God, It has been called "St, 
Patrick’s Breastplate.” 

I bind io mysclj ihis day 
The PoM'er of God io guide me, 

The Might of God to withhold me, 

’The Wisdout of God to leach me, 

The Kye of God Io watch over me. 

The Ear of God io hear me. 

The Word of God io give me speech, 

The Hand of God to protect me, 

The Way of God to lie before me. 

The Shield of God io guard me, 

The Hosts of God to defend me 
Against anybody leho would hurt me, 
Whether far or near, 

Whether alone or in company. 

Christ be with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ uilhin 7isc. 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right, Christ on my left, 

Christ lo co?nmand the fori, 

Christ to drive the chariot, 

Christ (0 steer the ship, 

Christ in the hearls of all who think of me, 
Christ in the words of all who speak (0 me, 
Christ in every eye that secs me, 

Christ in every car that hears uw. 

I bind lo myself this day 
A strong faith in the Trimly, 

The faith of the Three in One, 

The Creator of Ihe World. 
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Patrick liv'cd in Ireland until he was a very 
old inan, and before he died lie had the joy of 
knowing that all over the land tlic Irish had 
heard of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is said tliat he died on the sevraiteenth of 
Marcli, and in meinoiy of the brave and good 
life that he lived that day is called Saint 
Patrick’s Day. It is a custom honoured to-day 
by many people to wear a little bunch of sham¬ 
rock leaves on this the day of St. Patrick. 

3 . The Story oj St. David 

The Union Jack flag is a reminder of three 
good men, the Patron Saints of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, bvrt the country of Wales 
also has its patron saint—St, David, 

He lived a long time ago, and little is known 
of the actual facts of his history. He is thought 
to have been born about a.d. ^46 at Mynyw, in 
Wales, a place which was later to be re-named 
St. David's, after the holy man himself. 

His parents were Christians, and he was 
baptized as a baby. An old story is told about 
his baptism, A bishop having como to the 
neighbourhood, St, David's mother carried her 
young baby to him to be baptized, The Bishop 
was blind, but lie took the child into his arms, pre¬ 
pared to carry out his work. Suddenly a stream 
of clear sparkling water gushed from the ground 
at his feet. When he heard the sound of the 
water, the Bishop stooped and dipped the child 
three times into it for he felt it must surely be 
a holy stream, The baby splashed las hands in 
the cool, deal- water until the drojjs, thus 
sprinkled, fell on the blind eyes of the monk and 
his sight was immediately restored to him. 

When the people saw what had happened, 
they began to praise God and to bless the young 
child. They felt lie must indeed be a holy child 
if he could bring about so great a miracle. 

When St. David was old enough, he was sent 
to study with a learned jnan named Panlinns, 
who gathered round him a group of boys who 
wanted to learn of those things which would 
best prepare them to be priests. Here St. David 
stayed for ten years, learning the Scriptiiras, 
until at last he was ordained a priest. 

St. David made many journeys up and down 
the country, He was full of courage and ven¬ 


tured forth without feai‘, like the knights of old. 
Perhaps that is why some of the old legends 
represent him as a knight going forth to war. 

There is one story which telLs of his journey 
to the kingdom of Taitavy, in Asia. St. David 
arrived on the Emperor's birthday. It was the 
custom to hold a great tournament, to which 
came all tlic best and hardiest knights of the 
country. One knight was always chosen to be 
tlic Clianipion for the Emperor and to tilt 
.against such other knights a.s entered the lists. 

Now it chanced on this occasion that the 
choice fell upon St. David, and he wa.s called 
forward to be the Champion of the day. 

He was mounted on a fine Moorish horse with 
a richly embroidered livery, and on his shield 
was set a golden giiflin in a field of blue. Against 
him came tlie Count, son of the Emperor. He 
was led on to the field by twelve knights, all 
richly dressed. They paced three times roimd 
the lists, passing before the Emperor and the 
many ladies of the Court, who were present to 
behold the honourable tonniament. 

The twelve knights then withdrew and St, 
David and the Count lude forth, and, facing one 
another, prepared to fight, At the sound of the 
trumpet they ran fiercely, each against the 
other. So terrible was the struggle that the 
ground seemed to shake, and the skies re-echoed 
the blows of the mighty strokes of their swords. 

Three times they fought, At first it seemed 
as if St. David would suficr defeat, but at the 
third charge he fought with such I'aliance that 
both the Count and hi.'; horse were overthrown 
and slain. 

Tlie Empeior and his Court were so overcome 
with sorrow that the Emperor was tempted to 
avenge the death of his son by causing the death 
of the Champion Knight, Yet he knew that 
"it was against the Law of Arms, and a great 
dishonour to his country, to oppress by violence 
a strange knight, whose actions had ever been 
guided by tlie true honour," At last, a decision 
came into his mind. 

"There was, adjoining the borders of Tartary, 
an enchanted garden, kept by Magic Art, from 
whence never any returned tliat attempted to 
enter." The governor of that garden was a 
famous wizard, named Ormondiiic. The garden 
was ciicoinpassed with a hedge of withered 
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liKirns Liml biims winch seemed cuniiiuuilly lo 
burn. On it sat curious shapes like night owls, 
while ravens croaked and clouds hung over all. 
Little flames of fire shot through the shrubbery 
upward to the sky. 

The Enchanted Garden was in truth a fear- 
sf)nie place, and lo it the Einiicror decided to 
.send St. David with the promise that, if lie 
could conquer the wizard who Kved there, his 
life would be spared and he would be free to 
return to his home. 

On hearing the Emperor’s judgment, St. 
David travelled westward until he reached the 
edge of the Enchanted Garden. There lie met 
so fearful a spectacle that his heart wa.s struck 
with terror and lie feared to go forward. He 
therefore knelt upon the ground and offered a 
prayer to God that his mind might not be. 
oppressed with cowardice, nor Ins heart daunted 
with fear, till he had overcome the wizard to 
whom he had been sent. Then, with cheerful 
heart, he rose and went forward. 

As St. David approaclicd the gate of the 
Garden he came to a rock covered witli nios.s. 
To his astonishment ho found there a hilt of a 
sword the blade of which was embedded in 
the rock and held fast by magic art. The hilt 
was richly .set with jewels of jasper and ol 
sapphire, and about the pummel were engraven 
in letter.s of gold these words— 

Uy Magick spells remain •mosi firmly bonml, 

The world’s slmnge ivondcr, nnknoivn by nnyone. 
Till Ifial a Knight within the North he found, 

To pull Ihis sword from out Ihis Rock of stone: 
Then ends my charms, my Magick Arts and all, 
Ry whose strong hand, wise Ormondine must fall. 

When St, David read these words lie wondered 
if he could be the Northern Knight who was to 
conquer the magician, and, putting out his 
hand, he tried to draw the .sword from the 
rock. 

No sooner did he touch the sword's hilt than 
all strength seemed to leave him and sleep over¬ 
powered him, The Magician knew well what 
had happened and he sent four spirits who 
carried the sleeping knight to a cave whicli was 
placed in the middle of the garden. 

For seven years .St, David slept, guarded by 
the spirits of Ormondine and .soothed by sweet 


iiursic. It scctncil as il liis iuKtiiIliit' liad ])iuvul 
a failure. Hut help rame in an uiiexi>rct(’d way. 

It hap|M!ncd that in the cimrsi- of his adven¬ 
tures the knight St. tleorgc of England ramo to 
the land of Tartary and reached the Enchanted 
Garden. Here he espic’d Ormondine's sword 
enclosed in the magic rock, Having read the 
words engraven there, he put hi.s hand to the 
sword and drew it forth as easily as though it 
had been Erstened by a thread of silk. 

Suddenly a mighty noisi' was heard. A vf>i('c 
of thunder spoke from the .sky, llieie was a 
great crash of falling rocks, huge trees were 
torn up by the roots, the gates of the luiclianled 
Garden Hew open and Oiinondine Hie magieiiin 
strodefc)rtl). Witli .sparkling ete.s and tremhling 
liands, he lushcd to St. George, and taking his 
hand he knelt and kis.sed it with great Immilily. 

“Worthy kniglit," lie cried, ’'whose adviii- 
tmes shall be known all the world ov(‘r. my 
magic sixills arc endi rl. Thou hast brckdi them 
and at the same time made me free. It was my 
fate that I must remain here in this Enchanted 
Garden until, from the noilh, there came a 
knight that should pull the sword from the 
magic stone. This thou hast now’ happily per¬ 
formed. My unhappy life can now end," 

Having spoken these words, the wiziiirl gave 
a deep sigh and fell to the gmiind and died. At 
the same moment there was a torrihle nitlling 
In the skies and a groaning in the cartli, and 
St. George looked to .see tlie hapix ning of .■some 
fearful thing hut, instead, the Eiichaiitod 
(lardcn apjxiared slowly to vanisli liom his 
sight. Looking down lie beheld the lignic. of 
St. David, who suddenly o]H‘ned his eyes and 
looked up into the lace ol his fellow knight. 

Later, the stories tell of St. David living 
quietly in his own country ol Wales. Me built 
a little cell for himself in a lonely place, and 
used to go there to pray and to think. The liver 
hard by provnded him witli drink, and he found 
his food in the nieadow’.s, wlicre he giitljorcdthe 
wild meadow-leek, Hut there was other work 
for him to do. He foundcil a moiiastiTy at liis 
native place, Mynyw, anil it was .soon hik'd 
with monks and diseijiles, who caini; to learn 
wisdom fixnii St. David. Thiy did many kinds 
ol work—^lliere were the fields to cultivale, and 
they often harnessetl (lieniselves to the iihuigli 
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in place of oxen; they tended the bees so that 
they inight liave honey to give to the sick and 
the poor. A little story is told about the bees 
that lived at the monastery. A certain monk 
who tended them was about to set sail lor Ire- 
lai^d. The bees discovered this, and, as they 
loved him dearly, they followed liim aboard 
the ship. The monk then returned to the 
monastery and tried to slip away unobserved, 
but each time the bees found it out and pursued 
him as before, At last the monk "asked St, 
David's leave to take the bees with liim, where¬ 
upon the Saint blessed the bees, and bade them 
depart in peace, and be fruitful and multiply 


in their new home. Thus Ireland, where bees 
had hitherto been unable to live, was enriched 
by their honey." 

St. David lived to he an old man, and was 
loved by all who knew him. Wlien the time 
came for him to die, many came from far and 
near to bid him farewell. At last, one day, 
when the monks were singing their hymns of 
praise in the monastery chapel, St. David had 
a vision. He heard the sound of angels' voices, 
and he saw the figure of the Lord Jesus Clmst, 
Full of happiness, he looked up into the face of 
his Lord, and saying, "Raise me after Thee," 
he breathed his last breath. 



Fig. ^4 

Fk^s and Emblems of Fairon Saints 


(a) St. Andrew (Scotland), white on blue. (6) St, George (England), red on white, 
(c) St. David (Wales), green on white, ((i) St. Patrick (Ireland), red on white. 
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GRIZEL COCHRANE 

THE STORY OF A BRAVE DAUGHTER 


When James II was King of England and 
Scotland, many people in Scotland were not 
liappy under his rule. They rose against him, 
under the Duke of Argyll, because James wished 
to alter some of their laws and to inakc them 
worsliip God as he chose. One of the friends of 
the Duke of Argyll was a man named Sir John 
Cochrane, avIio lived at Ochiltree, a place not 
many miles from Edinburgh. When the Duke 
of Argyll was captured and imprisoned in 
Edinburgh Castle, a good many of his followers 
escaped to Holland, but Sir John was not one 
of these. He was captured, and was shut up 
during the long, hot summer of 1685, in the 
Old Tolbooth Prison in tlic Canongatc, in 
Edinburgh. 

The trial of Sir John was a sort of mock 
trial, and he was condemned to death and sent 
back to the Tolbooth, to wait for the coming of 
liis death warrant from London. He would 
tlicn be sent to the block and beheaded in one 
of the open spaces of Old Edinburgh. The 
Tolbooth was a dark, damp, grimy dungeon, and 
Sir John spent his days alone there, with nothing 
to hope for. 

In the old country house at Ochiltree every¬ 
body was very unhappy when the bad new's 
reached them that Sir John Cochrane would 
never come home again. He had several sons, 
and they begged that they might come and see 
their father in prison, but Sir John would not 
hear of sucli a thing. lie said that if they carac 
to the Tolbooth they might never get out again, 
and they were to keep away. But there was one 
girl at Ochiltree—her name was Grizol. She 
was a bright, bonnie, daring girl of eighteen. 
She could ride and fish and shoot and tramp 
like any modem schoolgirl. And her fatlicr 
loved Grizel very much, and longed to see her. 

In those days girls were not expected to take 
any interest in big events, so Grizel went on 
horseback to see her father in prison in the 
Tolbooth whenever she liked. She appeared in 
that dark place like a flash of sunshine, and all 
the time she was planning in her own mind an 
escape for her father, thouglx she said notliing 
about it. 


Some of his friends thought they miglit buy a 
pardon for Sir John, but it took a long lime to 
ride from Edinburgh to London, and lime was 
short. Tlien King James might not be willing 
to grant a pardon nt once. The days went on, 
Sir John had lost all hope, Find the warrant for 
his death was expcctotl from I.ondon any day. 

One lovely inonilng \vhcn the stin was lighting 
up the grey Canongatc and the grim Castle 
Crag, Grizel came riding slowly to the Tolbooth, 
The plan in her head was now complete, and 
her father was rather suspicious. 

"Grizel," he said, "you have got something 
on your mind, lassie, I beg you to do nothing 
rash, for my sake. 2 command you not to put 
yourself in danger.’’ 

"Am I not a Cocluanc, and your daughter?" 
cried Grizel proudly. "Father—go on hoping— 
next time you sec me I shall have ticm.” 

"Grizel—take care of yourself''—Sir Julm 
did not dare to speak above a whisper, but his 
voice was hoarse, He was more afraid for his 
girl tlian for himself. 

"A brave licart never falters, Fare tlice well, 
father, until I come again,” cried Grizel, with 
a cheery laugh, as she turned at the door of the 
cell to wave her hand. 

Once outside the Tolbooth slie tndted home 
deep ill thought, taking no heed of any one as 
.she jogged along the country lanes to Ochiltree. 

When the Augu.st sun shone between the 
cornfields of the Border couiilry ne.vt inurning, 
a young girl dressed as a .serving maid was 
riding toward England on liorseback, Tliis wa.s 
Grizel, riding fast until she saw the River Tweed 
shining before her. She knew that a po.stman 
on horseback bringing llis Mnjc.sty’s mails was 
expected from Durham tliat day. He wcAild 
carry her father’s death warrant. She meant to 
take it from him. 

Four miles from tlu: Burcler Grizel drew up 
before a tiny white cottage, by the roadside. 
At once an elderly woman came oat, dre.ssed in a 
wide gre3' gown and a big while etip, She held 
up her hands in delight when she saw Grizel, for 
long ago she had been the girl’s nurse, 

"Hush, nurse, not a word!'' .said Grizel, 
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quickly jumping down, She led Iier horse to nn 
old stable at the back and then came into the 
low, warm kitchen, It liad a fire on the hearth, 
a hoK bed m a corner, a tew pots ami pans on a 
sliolf, and a deep cupboard. 

" And what brings yc, my bairn ? ’* cried imrsc. 

“Bad news and good hope/' saidGrizel. "My 
lather lies in prison in the Tolbocth. To-morrow 
his death warrant will reach Edinburgh unless 
I stop it, If you will help me, nui’sc, you will 
do a service to tlic house ol Cochrane that tliey 
will never forget. I cannot trust or tell any one 
but you." 

“Oi course I will help you, bainue/* said the 
old nurse. 

"I knew well that you would/' said Grizcl. 
"Listen then I It takes eight days to travel 
from r.(jud()n to Edinburgh. If I can steal my 
father's death warrant, that will put back his 
e.xecution for sixteen days. This will give liis 
friends a better cliince to save him. 1 waJit 
a suit of your lad's clothe.?," 

"Aye—aye/' munmircdthe dame. Shewoirt 
to the big cupboard and took a suit belonging to 
her own lad. Williout a word, Grizcl put on the 
clothes, and tlicy turned her into a handsome 
boy, With a ciuvck smile for her nunc, she 
lossed her cloak round her shoulders, took her 
loaded pistols and thrust them into her belt, 
and was away on horseback, In the morning 
sunliglrt, her old nurse looked after her with 
anxious eyes. 

"And how will the bonnic lassie return 
said the woman to lierself, as she went back into 
her cottage and hid Grb-cl's clothes. 

Grizcl’s heart >vas beating loudly when she 
drew up before a small, dingy, tumble-down inn 
at the edge of the village of B slmonl. She looked 
round for a stable. No ostler appeared, so she 
put her horse into a dark sired, foujid him some 
hay, and then swaggered into the inn kitclien. 
The landlady was an old widow, but nobody 
was to be seen. 

"Good dame—a meal?’’ Grizcl called out. 

The old woman saw a huidsome lad wlxen she 
bustled into the kitchen. She pointed to a meal 
spread on tlic table. 

"Sit ye doon there,” she said, painting to the 
jugolaleaiid the eUee.se and scones. "That'sthc 
best I can offer yc. And be pleased my btimiie 


iuan, to make no iu»i.se. Tlxenj's a lad asleep in 
the bed yonder.” 

The widow pointetl to the big bed built into 
tlic wall of the kitchen. It liad a wondeu door 
that was sliglxtly open, but beyond the Ixed Avas 
dark. Grizcl could not sec the inaii who lay 
there, but she guessed it was the postman carry¬ 
ing her father's death warrant, 

"Will yc bring me some water, Dame?" 
asked Grizcl, lightly, " I cannot drink air. I 
will pay 5'e for the fresh spring water,'' 

"HootsI Mpli!” muttered the old woman, 
"A .strange laddie who refuse,? good ale. Now 
mind yojx pistols,” she added, pouiting to tlic 
postman’s pistols which lay oi\ the tabic. "Tor 
they're loaded, and migirt harm ye if ye touched 
’ern." 

Grizcl nodded, and the moment tlic woman 
was out of sight sire crossed the room on tiptoe, 
and silently threw back the door of the box led. 
Within lay a big rccl-haircd man, deeply asleep, 
for he had ridden all night, As she looked at him 
GtizeVs heart sank, His pillow was the mail bag. 
She could not rob it witlioiit waking the post¬ 
man. 

Grizcl returned to the table. She stood and 
thought for two minutes, her eyes on the mud 
floor. Tlicn, having glanced toward the bed, she 
took up the postman's pistols, drew out the shot, 
and laid them down again beside the jug ol ale, 
When the widow returned from tire spring (Irizel 
threw her some money, and strode out to get 
her horse. 

"I wonder how lung yon Iclluw will sleep," 
she said with a laugh, as she stole away. 

Grizel chose a long, rough road, past a little, 
dark wood, with a steep bank tliat fell to open 
country. She rode slowly with a loose rein, 
listening all the time lor the postmair to come 
up behind her. TJie midday sun was hot and 
brigfit, tlic way was very lonely. It ^va.s at this 
moment tliat she had to fight down fear. 

Hark I Clop-clop-clop—came the sound of u 
horse's hoofs. The postman was coming on liis 
way to Edinburgli with the death warnuit of 
Sir Jolm Cochrane in his bag, Grizel turned 
idly ill her saddle. She could sec h im clearly now 
as he topped a rise. In spite of his shaggy ic <1 
liair he had a good-natured look. He Imiled llie 
bonnie lad and they rode on together. 
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Side by side they rode for a mile. They came 
to a bend in the road, near a dense, dark wood. 
Suddenly Grizel came close to the postman, and 
spoke ill a low clear voice, pistol in hand. 

"Friend,” she said, calmly, "I have a fancy 
for those mail bags yon carry. Take niy advice 
and give tliem up quietly and you shall go scot 
free.’" 

The red-haited postman looked at the young 
lad in amazement. 

"You had bettor obey me,” said Grizcl. "In 
that wood are stouter lads than me.” She 
pointed to the dark trees with her whip. "Give 
me your bags and keep away from the wood 
until dusk, and save yonr skin,” 

The big postman burst into a roar of laughter. 

'* Ye're pleased to be merry, my youngnmster/' 
he said. "And I am no churl to take offence, 
But-” 

Me took up his pistol and pointed it atGrizel’s 
head, 

"I'm ready for ye,” he said. "But I think, 
lad, that yo nro more of an age to rob orchards 
than His Majesty's mails, I dlnna want to shed 
yer blood,” 

”1 am not fond of bloodshed eitlief,” said 
Giizel. "But I mean to have the mail.” 

With a quick hand she cocked her pistol close 
to the horseman's head, Raisingliisown, he pulled 
the trigger, Nothing happened, and the post¬ 
man sprang from his horse in a rage, He made 
a dash for Grizcl's bridle, but at a touch from 
her spurs her horse swerved, The girl seized the 
bridle of the postman's horse. 

"Do not forget what I said about yon wood,” 
cried Grizel, as sire cantered away with both 
horses, In two minutes she was out of sight, 
leaving the red-liaired postman more astounded 
tlian he had ever been in his adventurous life, 
Grizel reached the wood by a roundabout 
road, She tied the horses to the nearest trees. 
It was the work of a moment to cut open the 
mail bags. Her fingers trembled and a mist 
came before her eyes as she tore open and threw 
aside packet after ^racket of inrportimt docu¬ 


ments and letters. At last—at last—she found 
what she sought—a thick, sealed packet ad¬ 
dressed to the Council in Edinburgh. 

A sharp sound came from Grizd’s lips. With¬ 
out a pause she tore the warrant into tiny strips 
of paper, and tlirnst them into the bosom of her 
coat, But that was not all she did. 

Other death warrants were in that bag—tliey 
also were torn into waste paper by the brave 
girl, and hidden about her before she thought 
of her own safe escape. 

Then, having scattered the rest of the mail 
under the trees, she led her horse into a narrow 
lane, leaving the postman's horse tied to the 
tree, Carefully keeping to the by-lanes and 
fields, with her ears alert, Grizel rode across 
country and found her nurse on tire watch for 
her. 

" All’s well, nurse,” she cried as she appeared, 

"Tlic Good God be thanked," replied the 
Scotswoman, drawing her into the little cottage, 
where a good meal waft ready, Before she drank 
the hot milk that stood on the hearth, Grizel 
threw into the blaze that roared up the wide 
chimney every bit of paper that had once been 
the death warrants. Behind the barred door and 
shuttered windows not a scrap rernained to tell 
the tale. The lad’s clothes, the cloak, and pistols 
were all well hidden in a place known to Grizcl's 
nurse, Before dusk fell, the girl was riding home 
to Ochiltree, again dressed as a neat young serv¬ 
ing maid. 

Wlien she saw the crag of Edinburgh Castle, 
next morning, on her way to visit her father, 
Grizel knew that .slio had saved him. 

What became of the postman nobody knows, 
but the story of Grizel’s adventure was kept a 
dose secret at Ochiltree for a long time. Sir 
John's friends had time to save him. He could 
not be executed without a warrairt, and five 
thousand pounds were promised to King James 
if Sir John Cochrane were set free. The next 
time a postman came with His Majesty's mails 
to Edlnburgli, he brought a pardon for Grizd's 
father. 
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THE BROOM MERCHANT 


HnJisli wasalittle Swiss boy who lived Jioar the 
lake of Tluiii, with snow mountains above and 
wiki dowers growing on their slopes, HansH 
lived alone with liis mother, for his father was 
dead. He had one elder sister, who had gone 
away to work oji a poultry farm. Ho and l»is 
mother lodged in a small cottage that was 
joined to a big farmhouse which was built of 
beautiful brown wood, with a steep roof, and a 
balcony all round it, 

Ilaiislis mother wa.s ver}’ poor. She worked 
Imrd, and asked God to lielp her when she had 
no money. Her little son was a groat comfort 
to her; he was always willing to chop wood and 
bring it in, ov run to the well for water, 

Oiic day the fanner who owned tiie cottage 
said to HansU— 

" My lad, I think you arc big ciwugh and bright 
enough to earn some money for your mother.'’ 

'T do wish I could," said Hansli," but I don’t 
know how." 

"Well, I know what you could do," said the 
farmer. "Go down to the stream on my land, 
where the willows grow, mid c\it pleyily of Iwi^s. 
I will show you how to make brooms of them, 
and you can pay me liy making me two good 
brooms a year. Then go out and sell your brooms. 
Put all the good woric into them that you can, 
and then people will know that you bring them 
good brooms, and they will trust you. Bo sure 
that you put plenty of twigs into every broom 
you make." 

"Oh, I’ll do all that," Hansli cried out, and 
off lie went to tlie willow trees. He cut a big 
bundle of twigs very carefully. The farmer was 
a good teacher, and Hansli was a bright boy who 
gave his mind to what lie did. Ho could soon 
make brooms as well as anybody. The farmer 
was delighted. 

"Keep on as well as that and you will do 
well, my lad," he said, "Don't be afraid to put 
plenty of twigs in, to bind your brooms well, or 
to spend a little extra time on tlicni. Then 
people will believe in 3'ou as well as in y<iijr 
brooms, and yon will soon liavo plenty tif 
customers." 

Every week Hansli carried his brooms to 
Berne market. At lir.st tlio farmers’ wivi-s 


licsitated to buy tlicm. They said llieir om 71 
husbands could make brooms f(w them. But 
wiicn Hansli came to their doors again and 
again, always with a smile, and mi amilul of 
good brooms, they began to look cut for him, 
and they found that lii.q brooms were always 
good. Hansli snid all his stock every week, and 
he would carry home for In's mother some little 
present, perhaps a huf of white broad. She 
often thanked God that she had sucli a gowl lad 
and such a wann honie. 

Soo]i Hansli began to find that it was hard 
work dragging sit many brooms l'> market. 
St)metinics the miller carried a few lor him, but 
what ho really wanted now was a attl oj fihs rmn. 

"And ala-s, I liaveii’t got enough money to 
buy one," .sighed Hansli. 

"Oh, you are a stupid Iiul," cried his friend 
the fanner. "I really Lhonght you had more 
sense. \Vliy don’t you :i cart? You know 
how to cut wood. There is a lot of it on iny land, 
and I will let you have sonu; good wood very 
cheap. If you look well, you will find plenty of 
old iron in the lumber room. You must have 
some wheels, but you can pay the smith in 
brooms. Take courage, mid your work is half 
done. Nobody with enough courage need ever 
be a beggar. If yon work hard all the winUr 
yon will have a fun* cart ready by the spring." 

llajwli began to think about making a cart 
for inins4‘lf. Tlu'ii ho lu gmi to try (<• do it, ami 
foiiiul that he could. Tlio farmer helped him a 
liUle, but he did most of it himself. Wluu 
h'usti'r cainn, to his joy and pride, lie had us good 
a cart as any boy need wish for. 

Off lie went will) liis new lart full of brooms, 
to Berne. Everybody who knew liuii admired 
it. He told them all it was a good cart because 
lie had made it Iiiinself. It was e.isy to jmsli, 
except up-hill. Oni‘ cook-maid, who always 
bought her linmms from Hansli, said tliat when 
.she wanted a cart .she would gi t him to make it. 
Siie was a good eu.stonier to the bronni boy, and 
always when be .sold lier bri'i'ins lhm''!i gave 
her two little niies as a ]iresent. She used them 
for swet'pini,' np tlu* lii arth. 

Hansli lovi'tl Ids c art; it was like a liiejid, aiul 
he .sohl more and iiioie lirooius. Many a faiimi 
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said to him, "Wlien you want twigs, cut them 
Iroiu my willows, but don’t damage the trees.” 
Hansli always remembered this, and never hurt 
a tree. Indeed, the willow trees were like 
friends to him. He b^lvc names to his favourite 
lines. He called them "Lizzie,” "Little Mary- 
Aime,” and “Rosie,” They grew on the edges 
of streams running through sudi lovely Swiss 
meadows. 

Of course, Hansli made brooms for the wives 
of these farmers for nothing, hut they generally 
gave liim white bread, or milk, freshly chnvned 
butter, and fniit to take home to his mother, 
in return, She saw that he had a good breakfast 
in the morning, and he had immy nice meals in 
farm kitchens during the week. 

HansU and his inother now liad good clothes, 
he bought fin.0 tools, and kept them and himself 
clean and neat. He never forgot to say his 
prayers, and on vSunday he weirtto church with 
ins inotlicr, and read a chapter from the Bible 
to her. They added up the silver coins that 
HansU had earned during the week, and thanked 
God that by good work they were getting on so 
wcU. 

Yet sometimes HansU had a bad day. He 
lost a customer, or nobody wanted new brooms, 
or the cooks were cross at the back doors of 
houses. Some of liLs brooms were very beautiful. 
Those were made from, his favourite trees— 
Lizzie, Mary-Amic, Rosie. Sometimes HansU 
found that thieves had been to thCvSc willow 
trees before him, and had turn down tbc branches, 
leaving jagged edges and broken boughs. This 
made Hansli angry as well as sad, He was a big 
lad now, but he was not tall. Still, he fought 
for his trees and punished the thieves. Some¬ 
times lie came home lileeding, and sonictiiiic.s 
he liad won the battle, Tiien his farmer friends 
cried out, “Bravo, little Tree Guard! Never 
mind, Hansli, next time we’ll go with you and 
give the thieves a dance to cure them of their 
taste for brooms.” 

Time went on, and Hansli grew up to be a 
man. He \ras kiiowjr all over the countryside 
between Thun and Berne as the Broom Mcr- 
cliant. One Tuesday he was going to market 
at Berne, with a tremendous cartload of his 
prettiest brooms from his favourite trees. It 
was a very hot day, and tlic cart was heavy. 


Hansli often had to pause and wipe his brow 
as he draggefl it up-hill, 

"Oh, if I were only at the top I ” he panted, a.s 
he paused near the little wood of Muri. Here 
stood a bci^ch where women sometimes rested 
their baskets, On the bench sat a young girl 
with a bundle, and the girl was crying. Hansli 
bring a kind-hearted young man. asked her wliat 
was the matter. 

"I have to go into Berne with this bundle of 
shoes,” sobbed the girl, “My father is a shoe¬ 
maker, and all his best customers are in the 
town. The gendarme (policeman) i.s new and 
cross, and lie won’t let me take them in. My 
father is very strict, and says I must not come 
home until I have sold the shoes in Berne, so 
I don’t know what to do.” 

"This girl trusts me,” said Hansli to himself, 
"I’llhelp you," he said to tbc girl. “Now give 
me your bundle. We'll hide it among the brooms 
and nobody will see it. They all know mo and 
>ve shall easily get into Berne,” 

"Oh, how good you are I" cried the girt as the 
bundle was hidden under the brooms. 

"Now I’ll help you to puli the cart up-hill." 
She was strong and willing, and before HansU 
knew it they were at the top of the hill. 

When they got near Berne, the girl fell behijicl, 
and the road was so busy that Hansli had to 
look after his cart or it would have beeiv knocked 
to pieces. But he left the girl's bundle in a safe 
place, and when ho got home tliat night he 
wondered if he would see her again. She was 
not a pretty girl, but there was something nice 
and tnic about her. 

On the next Tuesday, she was waiting oji the 
same bcnrii, aud the cart seemed lighter when 
Hansli saw her, 

"Have you got anything for me to carry?” 
asked Hansli, clieerfully. 

"Yes," called out the girl, “ but I would have 
come if I had not, to licip you to drag your cart 

up-lull.” 

Every Tuesday the girl was there, to help 
Hansli with his cart, while he carried her bundle, 
They had not miicli tinic to talk, for Beriie was 
very busy on a market day, hut they got to 
know each other, and they liked each other 
more and more, Sometimes they walked home 
togetlicr, with the empty cart, al tlie cjkI of 
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the day, and Hansli's mother began to ^^londer 
why her hoy seemed so liappy. He whistled 
and sang as he made his brooms. He dressed 
himself so gaily. 

"I believe lie’ll have a cow of his own some 
day/’ said Hansli’s mother to herself. 

One day Hansli came home looking very 
serious. "Mother," he said, "my cart is getting 
so heavy, and the way to Benic is very steep. 

I must have somebody to help me." 

"You put too many brooms on your cart/' 
.said his mother. "Why do you not get a donkey 
to pull it? Tiiey don't cost much to keep,” 
"Donkeys are very obstinate,” said Hansli. 
"And I would only want it on Tuesdays. I 
think I will get a wife.” 

"A wife?” cried Hansli's mother. "Ho! A 
wife ? Wliy do you want a wife ? ” 

"Well, she could help me to drag my cart/' 
said HansU. "She could plant potatoes. She 
could help to make the brooms," 

"Eiit where would you find such a girl?" 
asked his mother. 

"Oh, I have found her," was Hansli’s joyful 
answer. "But I have not yet asked her to 
marry me. I thought I would tell you first." 

"You rogue of a boy," said his mother, "Is 
she a good girl?” 

"A very good girl,'' said Hansli. "She lias 
a lot of brothers and sisters, her parents are 
poor, she is as neat os a clock, and she tries to 
help everybody.” 

"Well, you would be sure to marry some¬ 
body," Hansli’s mother told him. "So tcU the 
girl to come EQid see me next Sunday." 

Off went Hansli, and found his friend waiting 
for him. He told her that he could not drag the 
cart, even to Thun, by liimself any longer. 

"It is foolish of yon to try,” said the girl. 

"If you would like to help me always, I will 
marry you,” was what Hansli said next. 

"If I am not too plain and poor," the young 
girl answered, 'T would like to marry j^ou,” 
"Then come and see my mother next Sunday,” 
cried HansU. 

"I would like that very much,” said the girl. 
Next Sunday everything was ready in the 
cottage when the girl reached the village where 
Hansli lived, and she soon found his home. 
His mother liked her at once. She asked the 


girl a great many questions about work in the 
kitchen and the garden, and whether she could 
read the New Testament. All the answers 
pleased Hansli's mother, 

"You won't have a beautiful wife, but you 
will have a good one," she said to her son, 

"It isn't beauty that makes the pot boil/' 
replied Hansli. " And woric and health are better 
than money." 

They were married very soon. The girl had 
two new chemises, and her father made her a 
pair of shoes, while her godmother gave her a 
frying pan, Hansli's cottage was to her a 
beautiful home, and she was a happy, modest, 
busy little wife. 

When she and HansU had been married a 
year, a baby came to the cottage, 

"Oh ho, what a fine feilow 1 ” cried his father, 
"In a wijik he will be helping us to drag the 
cart," After a time the baby had brothers and 
sisters. Hansli rented a field, he grew willows 
of his own, bought a cow, and owned the cottage 
where he lived. And ho always kept his promise 
that he would be khid to his good little wife. 
Then a great thing happened to them, 
Hansli's elder sister died, and it was found thal 
she had married a rich man. She Iclt her 
fortune to her brother, Hansli, and everybody 
was glad. People began to ask him into their 
parlours instead of their kitchens when he came 
selling brooms, hut he was just the same Hansli. 
His wife was not so pleased about the fortune 
as other people. 

"You will despise me now," she sobbed, 
"because I am plain and simple,” Hansli sat 
down in his big armchair, and looked at his wife, 

"Listen, wife,” he said. "We have been 
married for thiity years, and we have shared 
all we had. Do you think I am going to be 
different now? It is God who has sent us this 
fortune, and it belongs to us all. What pleases 
me is that my children and all my friends are 
glad and that shows they love me.” 

HansU now had a farm of his own. He prayed 
and worked just as hard as he always had done, 
but he never went out to sell brooms. He left 
that to other people who needed tlic money. 
Hansli lived to he a strong and happy old man, 
and he said that the reason was that he loved 
God—loved work—and loved his fellow men. 




ADDITIONAL POEMS 
THE IMPORTANCE OF RHYTHM 




T he "poelry” lesson involves more 
Ilian the learning by heart of a few set 
pieces: its name on tlie time-table covers 
a wide field of work, 

There is much in the scliool curriculum, and 
rigliUy so, tliat has little direct bearing on a 
child's emotion. Yet if the children arc to be 
truly educated, their development will be three¬ 
fold—that is, in spirit as well as in mind and 
body. The study of poetry may play an impor¬ 
tant part in the dcvolopmoiU of tlie clii]d'.s mind 
and spirit. In other words, through this subject 
the teaclicr may provide material which will 
stimulate the child’s finest emotions and help 
toward their further grorvth, Wonder, joy, love 
—such treasures are worthy of ciillivation, and 
in the study of good poetry there lies an oppor¬ 
tunity to call them forth, 

Experienced teachers, who can themselves 
appreciate good verse, have i^rovcd the value 
of placing good literature before the children 
while they arc still very young, Modern psy¬ 
chologists have shown how very impressionable 
young children are. It is while tJic children are 
at an early stage that a taste begins to form 
for cither good or bad. This fact will influence 
the teacher to choose the best possil)lc material 
to read aloud to her class, 

One toacJicr of p-ycai-olds alway,? reads a 
number of poems to the children of her class, and 
then leaves them to select what they will learn. 
She Ands that almost invariably they choose 
what is, from a literary point of view, the best 
material. 

Another class of 8-ycar-okls, in a Junior 
School, were accustomed to hearing much 
good poetry. It was read by a teadici' who loved 
it herself, and who read it to the children just 
to give them plo-asure. She made no attempt to 
tcacli these poems or to explain them, but just 
presented them as delightful music in words, 
Prom time to time the children jiicked out a bit 
here and a bit there, and asked for them to be 


read again and again so that tliey might call 
Hiom theirs. Some favourite extracts at one 
time were— 

From "’I'he Voice," hy RufMTt Ilro(jke-- 

Safe in (he magic of the woods 

I lay and icatched the dying light. 

Silver and blue and green were .shou'iag 

And (he dark uvod grciv darker still: 

And birds were hushed and peace was growing-■ 

And quietness crept up the hill. 

From "Eiidyniion,'' by Keats— 

. so that a whisperhg Wade 

Of grass, a wailful gnal, a bee bustling 

Down in the blue-bills, or a isren fight rustling 

Among sere leaves (nul twigs, might all he heard. 

If the younger children can be so easily in- 
fluonced to aj)prL'eiate good vcrst‘, there rests on 
all wlio teach them a great responsibility to 
develop this appreciation much further, and 
this can be done by helping the cldldren to look 
for tlie music In verse. 

To find music in ixietry inUoduces a freshness 
and variety into a Icssim whidi lias Ikcii in the 
pa.st very gcnondly aHWJi iatcd with ninnntoiiy. 

AUhnugh, ijuidcnlally, the children will learn 
a good deal of vei.se by heart, the first aim is luH 
merely to UtuU a number of iHW'iiis wriltmi by 
well-known ixicts, but to hell) the children Eo 
appreciate those ixiems fully, to give them llic 
opportunity to meet with good imiti'rial, and 
to leave them with a dcbiru for more, In order 
to arrive at this end the ajjpeal is made through 
the oar rather than through the intellect, and 
the children are trained to listen for tlie music. 

To childtui it is usually the musical ihytlim 
in the verse wliirlj is tlie iliiof nllrai lioii: if the 
[larliciilar hjiiu of ihytliiii uliiih belongs to 
some iHicm ii- lost, tlii ii the music, lias gone willi 
it. It is (lisapp liming to liml how nuuiy boys 
and girls leave selioul willimiL the \M)Wer to 
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recognize the itythm of a poem or keep it wlien 
they read the poem aloud. 

We must first grasp the truth that it is tho 
yhytlun to which the child vesiwucla, for without 
it there is no music for the ear to delight in. A 
part of Noyes's poem "Tlie Barrel Organ” was 
chosen for a class of children of 7-8 years. The 
children almost iunied it into a song a.s they 
said it, and not a child failed to feel the change 
from its quick measure to its slow tune in the 
third line of the verse. It Ls the magic of the 
rhythm and not tlic quality of the rhyme that 
gives to iliis simple poem such a haunting music. 

A class of 8-ycar-olds will respond to Shakes- 
jxiare’s lines— 

Under the greenwood Iree 
Who loves io lie with pic, 

.'linf huifi his tiierry nole 
Unto the siueet bird's ihroiit— 

Corns hither, come hither, come hither ? 

, Here shall he see 
No enemy 

Bid. winlor and rough wenlh&r. 

The cliildrcn will of themselves almost turn 
the first four lines into a song as they say them, 
and hardly a cliilcl will fail to fed tho change of 
rhythm in the lines that follow, 

It is again the magic of tho rhythm rather 
than interest in the rhyme that gives the song 
its haunting music. 

One may find music in lines, even thougJi they 


may convey no ineaiiiiig to the mind, Some 
of the nonsense lines of the old folk-songs are a 
proof of this fact. They are sung with delight 
because of their particular swing, even though 
they mean nothing to us beyond a pleasant 
sound. This is the reason why little children 
will listen entranced to jingles and nonsense 
rhymes. But verse rhythm easily becomes exag¬ 
gerated and then may fail to please the car. 
Something is needed that appeals both to our 
emotion and to our intellect, Verse rhythm may 
please the ear offend tlie mind because it 
fails io conform to the rhythm of speech. 

Perhaps one way in which the children can 
leavn that poetry must satisfy the ear is by 
introducing them to music in poetry without 
any stress being put on the presence of rhyme. 
As poems for children generally rhyme, there is 
a danger of their tliiiiking that the rhyme makes 
the poetry, instead oi recognizing that it is due 
to tlie presence of the rhythm. "Take care of 
the rhythm and let the rhymes take care of 
themselves" is a good working motto. 

Perhaps the worst thing that can be done to 
spoil the children's chance to appreciate poetry 
is to let them think they have to say it "with 
expression." If good material be used, our atten¬ 
tion can be centred on helping the child to find 
the correct rhythm and to sound it, and the 
amount of cxpi-ession will come right of itself. 
Tliese facts should influence teachers to look 
critically at tI\Gir choice of material and to their 
methods nf helpingthc children to .study poetry. 
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Wlicii the cliildieii reach 7 years old they 
rim progress beyond the nnrsery rhymeS; jingles, 
and easy verses which they met in tlie Infants' 
School. Tliough the verse should still be as 
rh,vthniic as before, the average child now in¬ 
stinctively demands that there should be more 
definite point in the verses that he learns— 
.some hint of story, more subtle humour, or lines 
with a meaning which arouse his interest or 
contain beautiful words, or some touch of adven- 
lurc. even if it bo only that of a tadpole. From 
seven years upward the children show us that 
they arc prepared to enter more fully into any 
feeling which may be expressed through the 
poem, in addition to its sound, But the feeling 
that is to be aroused should be in accordance 
with the child's natural stage of development. 
One sometimes wonders if this need is remem¬ 
bered or siifiiciently understood when one hear-s 
or reads some of the material which little chil¬ 
dren are given to commit to memory. 

That a child likes it is not always sufTicicnt 
reason for the memorizing of a poem, for to 
some children there is a curious attraction in 
verses wliich encourage Ihoni to revel in a mor¬ 
bid atmosphere. The child may be seeking for 
something to satisfy his desire for mystery or 
for adventure, and may think he ha.s found his 
goal in verses which describe a tragic event in a 
child's life, or the picture of an old grandmother 
turning over a little sock in the attic chest. A 
class of 8-yeai'-olcls were found rejoicing in 
this last incident a while ago. The teacher her¬ 
self had never noticed that the atmosphere of 
the poem was that of regret for the past—quite 
in keeping for a grandmother, but not in the 
least in harmony with the daily life of the child. 
The children liked the verses—unfortunately— 
but they were productive of a morbid alino- 
sphere that was ]\ot of the healthiest, apart from 
their short-comings as poetry. Though they had 
liked them (possibly /or the presence of the sJor\’ 
element) it was soon found that the class really 
preferred something better, that was far more 
worth while, 

They had reached a stage in lliciv iialural 
development when they wanted malerial wliich 
would appeal to imagination and arouse especi¬ 


ally the emotion of wonder. No one understands 
hotter than Walter de la Marc how to give this 
hint of mystery in words that fit a child. His 
"Peacock Pie" is full of material of the best. 
"Someone’’ is loved by 7-ycar-olds. It begins 
with a mysterious knocking, the opening of a 
"wee" door, disclosing nothing but the dark¬ 
ness of tlie night, and goes on to speak of ilie 
lapping of the beetle, the call of the screech- 
owl, the whistling of the cricket, without lusing 
anjdhing of its mysterious atmo.sphere, 

III planning a scheme of poeliy lor the Junior 
classes, it is well to keep in mind the wide 
span in the natural development in children of 
7-11 years, both in mind and in spirit, and 
also to remember tlie widening number oC-their 
interests, If we hope that these girls and boj’s 
will love good literature when they leave scliool, 
now is the time when tlie scheme should include 
only that material which, from u lilcraVy ikmiiI 
of view, is the best that can be found, and will 
at the same time interest the children. A little 
space may usefully he given to the consideration 
of some of the polnt.<i that one has in mind in 
tlic search foi* right mnterial. 

Jifyf/m 

As poetry is to be presented as music, the 
coiir-SG should inchule only Ihnse ixienis whoso 
rhythm is simitle enough to be rec!)giii7.i'd by the 
children and will apiH'al to them. Stunetimes 
the rhyllun will be Ihe leasoii for the choUe. 
Wlio can resist the delightful swing of "The 
Lobster Quadrille," from Alice in WonJerhnid — 

" TIT// yon wiilli a Utile fiisler ?" said u uhilin^ 
to a snail, 

“ There s a porpoise close behind ns, and he's 
treading on iny tail. 

See hov eaoerlv Ihe lobsters and the iiirlles all 
adviuice! 

They are waiiinf^ on Ihe shin^^le. MT'//^’lut come 
and join Ihe dame ? 

Will van, ‘mai’t yon, u ill you, won'i yon, 
lijll you join the dance ? 

Will you. K'on't you, uill you, uon't you, 
Kvidt you join (he dance ?" 
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Illcaivoi' I'arjeou is a mistress of good rhythm. 

It would be good lor all cbildreu to meet her 
work. Her "Tunes of a Penny Piper" is fnll of 
it. The younger children will love "Mary and 
Her Kitten"— 

The Killen’s in the Dairy! 

]Vliere‘s oiir A'lary ? 

S 7 ic isn't in the Kilcim, 

She isn't at her Stitching, 

She isn't at the Weeding, 

The Brewing, or the Kneading t 
Mary's ibi i/tc Garden, walliing fu a Dream, 
Mary's got her J'aiicics, and the Kitten's got 
the Cream. 

Those who arc sonicwJiat older will find some¬ 
thing alino-st strangely impelling in— 

Light the Lamps up, Lamplighter 
Light the lamps itp, Lamplighter, 

The people are in llie street^ 

Wilhoiil a light 
They have no sight, 
where will ihey plant their feel? 

Some tvill tread in the gutter, 

And some in (he mud—oh dear / 

Light the tamps tp, Lainpiigliter. 

Because the night is here. 

Light the candles. Grandmother, 

The children are going lo bed — 

Willml a wick 
They'll slnmble and stick, 

And where itrill Ihey lay their head ? 

Same mil He on the staircase, 

And some in the heurlk—oh dear / 

Light the candles. Grandmother, 

Because the night is here. 

Light the stars up Gabriel, 

The cherubs are out to fly — 

If heaven is blind 
How will ihey fuul 
Their way across the sky ? 

Some ufill splash in the milky way. 

Or bmnp on the nmn—oh dear! 

Light the stars up, Gabriel, 

Becatise the night is here. 

E, Farjeqn. 

The repetition of the phrase "Because the 
night is here," with its liint of mystery, will give 
satisfaction to many an imaginative child. 


Many of the poems to be iiicluded will give a 
different type of rhytlim; for instance, the gentle 
swing of the Uillaby or the slow measure which 
suits a more serious subject. 

Through a careful selection and anangement 
of the order of the poems the children will 
gradually realize tliat the tune should always be 
in keeping with the subject. A good example 
of tills will be found in "Shiv and tlic Grass¬ 
hopper," from Kipling’s Jungle Book I. 

Humour 

Much of the material in the scheme will be 
there purposely as food for the developing 
emotions natural to the stages of childlioocJ, 
through t^diich the y-ii-ycar-olds arc bound 
to pass. Their sense of fun must be remembered, 
and the hcaltliy tonic that hearty laughter can 
be. The rollicking verses of Edward Lear arc 
there for use. Docs one ever get beyond the 
enjoyment of the r'diculous sitnaiion described 
in "The Owl and the Pussy-cat"? Some of the 
unfamiliar nursery rhymes, too, provide much 
enjoyment, and are too little known. The ridi¬ 
culous situation in the following provokes a 
good deal of merriment— 

King Arthur's Pudding 
When good King Arthur ruled this land 
He xvas a worthy King: 

He stole two fecks of barley meal 
2 ’o make o bag-pudding. 

A bag-pndding the Queen did make 
And filled it full of -plums, 

And in it put great lumps of fat 
/Is big as my two thumbs. 

The King himself did ent thereof, 

Great xwblemen beside, 

And wJuit they could not eat that night 
Tfie Queen next morning fried. 

(Traditional) 

Imagination 

The world of pretence for the younger children, 
developing into a world of mystery for the older 
ones, claims attention; the middle stage children 
are beginning to think of ihc wonderful things 
they can do—with or without the cliancci 
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IL is the comrrum (.‘Xpcili'iicc of Ihoiisiiinls ol 
the younger ehildioii to have ”[)ielciuling" 
children. A liulo boy luul a wlioli' family of 
children whom he called "The linnvns" and he 
never wejit out without tlicni. Oji beijjg re¬ 
proved by his father one day for leaving open 
a shop door, he said in tones of real distress, 
" But, Daddy, you have shut out all the Browns, 
and they won't know wliere we arc." Such 
children can enter with feeling into the poem 
"Mr.s, Crown," by K. Fyleinan. 

The children of the inuhllc! stage see Ihem- 
.selves doing wonders on very little basis, ami 
can identify themselves with "The Pedlar’s 
Caravan”— 

I wish I lived in a airaviin, 

ll'iVA a horse lo drive, like a f^dlar-nian I 

But the older ones, though still louking ftu 
music, are ready for something more advanced 
in feeling. Lines wliich tell of liigh courage stir 
their lieart.s. The story of Iloratius in llie history 
lesson is enriched by the study of part of 
jracanlay’s "Lays of Ancient Rome.” On tlie 
otlicr hand, a ilifficult subject like the story of 
the "Seven Bishop.s” in the nugn of James II 
becomes alive with feeling when along with it 
is taken ''The Song of the Western Men," and 
the class is moved by such lines as -* 

'I'reUwney he's in keep and hold, • 

Trelawney he nntv die! 
lint here's iwenly thmisand Cornish hoUt 
Will see Ihe reason why I 

The Value of Mental Imagery 

Young children carmol lliiuk on abslnn I 
line.s, but they ran make pieliiie.s in their mimlM. 

I'o begin with, the piclurt' is only very simjile. 
and is probably built up through the exercise of 
tlie visual m'Usc only. But, altlKUigli simple, it 
i.s a help to Dll' child in his .stiulj' of a jioein. 
His mind gra.sps the .s\ilir>tance of what he is 
iv;Lding or lu-ariiig iiiou' clearly bi'cause it lum 
iJial ]ilt)(.‘ jni'lure in it. At I'u.st tlie teachei inay 
have lo liel]i him lo liuil tlie pit line, and tlicii 
to See il, blit l»y degree?^ he will coiiii' lo hiid 
pil lules ill words for luiihelf. By and liy, a-, he 
reads deserijilive iiiateiial, eidiei in vei^e or in 
inose, he will liiid not only "iiUiige-. of .sighl " 
Init also "images of sound." 

i(. il'.iM.;) 


As the cliild’s abilily to image imreases, his 
.slock of ideas also will iiicieasi', By thinking in 
I)iclures, Ilf is taking tlie fir.sL stejis towanl tliat 
lime when he will In' alile to ap]>rcciate the 
i*xpre.s.sjoii of an abstract idea. 

The power to image will develop gradually 
but steadily if there is tlie ojiportunity for it to 
be exercised and if suitable niatciial is pnividcd 
for the jiroccss. It is in dcsciiplivc* iioetry, even 
more peihaps tlian in juo.se, tlial attractive 
iiialcrial can easily' lu' foiunl. 

llie jioejiis ihosi-n for ilirir juuilal iiiiageiy 
should pre.scni lucluicswhii have ^liaridydcliiioil, 
and ill the eaiHi?,! sliiges they should h,ive a 
Very simple liackgroimd, mi that the child can 
sec "ihi; images of iiiiagiiialion" without any 
ceiifusioii of mind. 

In view of the iniportmui' of the gitivMli of 
the imwer lo image, as a juui of the ihilil’.'* 
mental development, the teachir will need iiim h 
pictorial inatei iul for her clas.s. 

The onler of urrnngement of llie iiuiti'rial to 
be UbC'd will be a faclor in the irivii(.’t) develop¬ 
ment of the (iiilil. The poems shoiilil be selected 
Kij that the sludy of them demands a stt iuly 
increase of jtower to iiiiiige, wliether through the 
exorcise of tlm sense of sight cir that of sound. 
If succosslully cliosi'ti, tlie work done will show’ 
progri'ssiou in dillicnliy. 

TJie following .selection of poejii.'' .sliow.s un 
attempt to ilhistralc this [uiiiciple of [iiogies- 
.sion, and it suggests that as the child glows and 
lu vidoits in miml so should lii.s powei to iimigi' 
Iiecniiio richer. 

Stage I 

A rhyme is chosi'ii whiib (oiiliiiiis nolliiiig 
that is mil familiar to llie aveiagt hitle chihl. 
It can be given lo liiin si might away without 
aiiv prepaiation of ^^i^ mind. 

There was a little man, and be had if little 
And his hnllcls were made of lead, lead, lead ; 

lie u eiit la the hrinik, and saw it little dm k, 
.Ind il throuidi the head, bead, head. 

lie latticd it bcnie In bis nld aije Joan. 

And hade her a fne to iiiahe, ii:ahe, mahi ; 

'I'o roast tto little dntk he had shot in the iirook. 
. 1 nd he'll i;o and teleh the drtike, drake, drake, 
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Thera arc three little pictures for the children 
to find— 

(1) ThelUtla inanstandingby the brook, aiming 
Ills gun at the little duck andsuddcnly shooting. 

(2) Tlie little man arriving home, presenting 
the duck to his wife, who sets to work to make 
a fire to roast the duck, 

(31 The little man setting out from home, gun 
in hand, to go to shoot the drake, 

The 7-year-olds can make those pictures very 
clearly in their minds. They can express them in 
words, they can also mime them or draw them, as 
a test of their power of constructive imagination, 
Tlicre arc children in very poor districts who 
could begin tlioir practice in mental imagery 
more successfully if they had material in which 
"brooks” and "ducks" took no part. They 
might make clearer pictures from— 

Old King Cole tm a merry oU soul, 

Ani a merry old soulxe'as he, 

Fie called for his pipe, and he called for his bawl, 
And he called for his fiddlers Ihree. 

Uvery fiddler Had a. fine fiddle, 

And a very fine fiddle had he. 

Then Twee, iweedle dee, IxmdU dee went the 
fiddles— 

And merrUr we will be. 

Stage II 

"The Dandelion," by Frances Comford, still 
presents a very familiar subject. The objects to 
be put into the mental picture arc the dandelion, 
grass, children, men, carts, dogs—all everyday 
things. There are only a few children, com¬ 
paratively, to wliom they arc not all known. 

The Dandelion 
The dandelion is brave and gay, 

A nd loves to grow beside the wav: 

A braver Ihing was never seejt 
To praise ihegrass for gromng green. 

You never saw a gayer ihing 

To sil and smile aiid praise the spring. 

The children with their simple hearts. 

The lazy xneii that cojne in carls. 

The little dogs that lollop by, 

They all have seen its shining eye. 

^Ittd every one of them would suy 
They never saw a thhig so gav. 


The first verse gives the picture of a iierson- 
ality. The children should first try to see with 
their mind’s eye that gay little flower, so alert, 
so alive to ail around it, in its setting of green 
grass, The picture of the flower's individuality 
will grow from an appreciation of the force of 
the words "brave, gay, beside the way, sit and 
smile and praise," 

In verse two the material is at hand to be added 
to the picture already formed. The canvas be¬ 
comes a little more crowded, though the gay 
little flower still remains the centre of attention. 
The class should see how clear the writer of 
the verse has made the little additions vvliicli 
are now introduced. 

The simple-hearted children—^Ihc word "sim¬ 
ple” brings very natural children to one's mind. 
And tJiey go into the picture. 

"The laay men that come in carts’'—suggests 
the familiar sight of the man who sits on the 
shaft of the slow-moving cart, the reins held 
slackly in his hand, And he goes into the 
picture, 

"The little dogs tliat lollop by”—the word 
"lollop" gives the exact detail that is wanted, 
And they pass into the picture. 

Children, men, and dogs all look and then 
pass on, but with a difference because they have 
met the gay little yellow flower "beside the 
way," 

Stage III 

The poem "A Lullaby of the Iroquois" (from 
Tlivt and Fealher, by Pauline Johnson) was 
written by a princess of the Red Indians. She 
was of the Mohawk tribe and her Indian name 
was Tekahiomvake. It is a lullaby sung by the 
Red Indian mothers of the tribe of the Iroquois 
to their babies, as they swing in their cradios 
on the branches of the trees. 

A Lullaby of the fnoQuois 
mile brown baby-bird, lapped in your nest, 
Wrapped in your nest. 

Strapped in your nest, 

Your slraight liitle cradle-board rocks yon io rest. 
Its hands am your nest, 

Ifs ftniKfs are your nest ; 

It sidings from Ike donm-bending branch of the oak; 
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You Wdtch Ihe cni)ip fame and the curling grey 
smoke ; 

But, oh, /oy your prelly black eyes sleep is best— 
Lillie byoiwi 0/ mine, go to rest. 

Little broxvH baby-bird smnging to sleep, 

Winging to sleep, 

Stwgiitg io sleep. 

Your wonder-black eyes that so mde open keep, 
Skielding Iheir sleep, 

Unyielding to sleep; 

The heron is homing, ihe plover is still, 

The niglit-oial calls from his haunt on the hill, 

Afar the fox barks, afar the stars peep — 

IJiHd bmm baby of mine, go to sleep. 

TKis poem treats of separate objects which 
arc familiar in themselves to most children, but 
they are not in a familiar setting. 

The first verse gives the main objects whicli 
can be In the picture, Tliough they are 
stated clearly in the poem, the cliildrcnwillmake 
a fuller and richer mental picture If some study 
Is first made of the geographical setting of the 
subject. If the class has already learnt how the 
Red Indians live, lieard of their encampments, 
and seen a picture of the baby's cradle, then the 
words lapped, wrapped, strapped, cradMoari, 
hands, bands, will each contribute its fuli share 
in the making of a picture in the mind, 

As the first vci'sc gives a picture to be seen 
through the use of the visual sense, so the 
second verse adds to it through the use of the 
auditory sense. Tlic last four lines suggest the 
darkening world, overtaken by a feeling of quiet 
and silence only made the more evident by the 
mention of the sounds that strike across it. 

The poem is full of atmosphere, which wraps 
itself roLincl the picture and should be main¬ 
tained by the modulation of the teacher’s voice. 

The rhytlim is so aptly chosen for the subject 
that one can feel liowit helps to make the picture, 

Stage IV 

Sliakcspcare is often thought of as a poet who 
has nothing to offer for children of the Junior 
ago. Yet teachers will find that some of their 
best material is being passed over unless this 
idea is dispelled. Several of his songs, which arc 
scattered here and there among his lighter plays. 


can form the children's first introduction to 
Shalccspeare while they are still quite young. 

Come unto these Yellow Sands 
(Ariel's song from The Tempest) 

Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 

Couri'sied when yoti have, and kiss'd, 

[The wild waves whist), 

Foot itjeatly here and then ; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen hear. 

Hark, hark I 
Bow-wow. 

The zvaich-dogs bark : 

Bow-wow. 

Hark, hark I I hear 
The strain of slriilting chanticleer. 

Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Ariel's song gives a picture the objects in 
wliich ai'c quite familiar to children of 8 or 9 
years of age. Yet the poem is an advance on 
those previously quoted, as it contains words 
which arc likely to he unknown to the class. 
These words must be understood before the 
scene described can emerge into full light, 

Couri'sied, whist, featly, sprites, burthen, and 
chanticleer, all call for some slight discussion. 
The children should try to glean the meaning 
for themselves before an explanation is given. 
The meaning of'' coiirt’sied” is clear, but if left 
without comment, the children will think that 
Shakespeare could not spell corrcclly. 

The picture in this poem is so delightfully 
simple and the movement in it is so perfectly 
expressed that few children of 8 or 9 will fail 
to respond to it. What will they see in their 
pictures? The broad yellow sands, the fairies' 
approach, partners take hands and with a 
curtsey kiss, and only the wild waves arc there 
to see. The dance follows—up and down 
with nimble feet they go, lost in the joy of 
it all. 

Suddenly across the fairy world there strikes 
an unwelcome sound. All stop to listen. Tlie 
watch-dogs arc on guard—the cock crows the 
call of dawn. 

The children should listen as well as look when 
they build the picture in Ariel's Song. 
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Sla^e V 

A PllAYJ'R roil A Littlf. IIomf, 
(1‘louencI! liovj;) 

(uni give us a little hn})ic, 

To come bock to, xchm xve roam. 

J.oxv xvalls nud fluted tiles, 

Wide xciudoics—a viciv for miles. 

lied firelight, tuid deep cJinirs, 

.'^mall xvhitc beds upstairs. 

(Ireat talk in little nooks. 

Dim colours, rows of hooks. 

One piclure ou each wall, 

Not many things al all. 

Gad give us n little ground, 

With bill trees standing round. 

Homely flowers in brimn sod, 

Overhead, Thy stars, 0 God. 

God bless, when winds blow, 

Our lime, and all we knoiv. 

At firat sii^Iit this poem iiiiiy not seem to he 
a furtlier stapa in difficulty of material on thtj 
previous ones. Every object mentioned in it is 
perfectly familiar, but here there is not one 
piclure l)ut a series of little snapshots, 

Yet the little pictures combine to present one 
idea to tlie mind—tbat of llic liltle lioiise of 
one's ima^niialion. The lo-year-olds are old 
enoiigli to follow tlie tlieine ami to uiideisland 
tlie abstract tliou^dil wliicli the pieliiivs are 
intended to convey to the mind. 

It will be noticed that this i)riem is the linsl 
to be quoted which intentionally comliincs 
.simple mental imagery on the one hand with an 
abstract idea on the other, and briiig.s the Iwn 
togctlier. 

Sta^e VI 

Unh'.ss children Inn-e already had training in 
the making of mental pii'lnns, lliey eaniml gel 
tlie full flavour which tlie old ballads liai'e to 
giv(; them. Il is not innely the .swijjg^ of ihe 
rhythm or the details of (lie sloiy that the 


teacher wants lliem to enjoy, but it is also the 
richin‘.ss of llu‘ menial imagery. 

Inabalhul, one \v<iid ]<h lnie usually succcoils 
another veiy (piickly as the story unfolds, but 
each one is coniphfe in ilwlf. Ihc listener loH's 
much of the alnu'Sjihrre of the ballad, as il i.s 
road nr sjxiken, unless each pictuie is seen in all 
its ricluii'.ss of deliiil. 

Children of ii yt ai.s luvel)alhi'ls, but 1^14^1110 
incidents that gn ti» m.ake U]) tlie .sloiy of llie 
ballad are not suitable for them. Yet lliore are 
a few ballads wliidi treat of life .simply eii'tugli 
for them to be Uhi'd. The teacher .sliouhl look 
for these, collect them together ;iml let the chil- 
dreu have tln'iu at this [icriod. Siveial willin’ 
found qimted nr referred to in this volume. 

“I.oul Hateniau” is eminently suitable for 
Jimioi.s. It iiboiiiiils in mateiial froiiii whii h the 
children ean make their own lueiital pietiires, 

l.OKH IhtTl'MAN 
Lord liaieman was a noble lord, 

A noble lord of high degree, 
lie skipped himself aboard a ship 
Some foreign country to go and scc. 

He sailM easl, he sailM uesl 
Vntil he came, to fair Turkey, 

Where he was taken and pul in prisim 
VifiU of life he li i/.s icrnry, 

All in his prison greu' a tree, 

0 there it grew so stout and struiig , 

About the middle he wa^ chaiued. 

Until his life avis almost gone. 

This Turk he hud one daughter fair, 

The fairest nuiid two eyes could see ; 

.She stole of her father Ihc prisiui hey. 

And said, “Lord Hatcman, he shall be free." 

She to ihe cellar then look her u.iy 
.-laif gave to him ihe best of wine ; 
dni/ every health to him she drank, 

Il’d.s, “ Wiiuld, I.oht Ilale}iian, that tloaiett miite 

"Fiir sei'eu long \'(Vo^ 7 7/ make a ■t'loc, 

Tor seeeu lo)ig vea>t., tiiid Iwep'l 1 niii, 

'I hill if you'll ioed ne vthet htaia. 

Then I will wed iwl aiiollur man ” 
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SJie look him to her fnlher's port. 

She gave him to a s]iip of fame, 

Saying, ‘'Farewell to you, Lord Balenian, 

1 Jenr s/mW never witd ffgntu.'' 

Now seven long years are gone and past 
And fourteen days as I'ieU thee. 

She packed up her apparel gay 
And said, "Lord Bateman I must go see." 

Now when she reached Lord Biitemaiis hall, 

Ifow boldly then she rang the bell. 

" Who's there P Who's there P" does the porter call, 
"0 come inito me ami quickly tell. 

"Is this Lord Bateman's castle high? 

And is his Lordship now within?" 

"Ohyes, ohyes," said the porter proud, 

"lie ptsl is tahi/ig his young bride in." 


"Oh, bid him send me a slice of bread 
And send a bottle of choicest wine, 

And hid him remember the fair young maid 
Who set him free from his close confuie." 

And when Lord Bateman this did hear. 

He broke his sword in splinters three 

And said, "My bride, yon must home again. 
The Turkish maid she has come to me. 

“ Call up your maidens and all your men, 

For yon must speedily from me fare; 

You came to me on a saddled horse 

Yon may go home in a coach and pair." 

Lord Bateman made another marriage 
With both their hearts so full of glee. 

And said, "I’ll roam to no foreign lands 
Now> my Turkish maid has crossed the se<T.” 



Fig. ,|8 

'' Lord Bateman, he shat! be free" 






ADDITIONAL LOKMS 2 

MEMORIZATION: THE VALUE OF THE INl'RODUCTION 


One of the problems in teaching poems to 
vouiig children is how to help those chiklrcn to 
memorize the poem without spoiling its fresh¬ 
ness. Some children have remarkably quick 
verbal memories, and, given a good car for 
rhytlim, they pick up the words of a poem very 
quickly and become word perfect in a surpris¬ 
ingly short space of time. 'I’licrc are poems and 
there arc children who need no introduction at 
all the one to the other; they come together 
hest if left to themselves, and the best inelhod 
may be to make it possible for thc.se cluldren to 
read the poems, choose their own, and rc-reacl 
them until they can say them. Yet in many 
classes these children are In the minority, and 
as they arc the easy people to leach they can be 
left out of the question, All teachers have many 
cliildren in their classes who need guidance to 
show them liow to learn by heart. 11 is for them 
that special methods are devised which may 
lessen their dilTiciilty in committing exact words 
to memory. 

The more quickly the children get into tune 
with the subject they are to study, the more 
quickly they will remember it. This close re¬ 
lationship between the children and the subject 
to 1)6 studied is often affected by the way in 
which the subject is approached, In other 
words, the value of the introduction to the siili- 
ject should be appreciated. 

In the teacher’s mind the purpose of the 
introduction to the poetry le.ssoii is to jneiiarc! 
the way so that the child’.s mind is hroiiglil 
easily and quickly into the atmosphen! of the 
poem, Not only tlic subject of the poem l)ul 
even some of the more dilVicult phraso.s in it may 
be brought quite naturally into this introduction, 
.so that the children may become familiar with 
them before they try to commit the words to 
memory. 

In planning the introduction the teacher 
explores the poem, tries to get into its atmo¬ 
sphere for herself and enter into its meaning, and 
then she turns to con.sidcr Lite minds of the class 
U) sec where she cun make a point of contact 
between tlie cliildren's experiences and the 
matter to which slie intends to inlrndnrc tliein, 
If the cliiklrcn liav(‘ no direct experience on 


which the teacher ran draw, slie may still make 
that necessary jKiint of contact between their 
minds and the new maliTial of the lesson by 
relating some experience ol her own. It must 
be an experience into which they can enter with 
interest, or some description or story which they 
can understand, and which will act as a clue to 
tlic new matter in such a way tluit it will mean 
something to each child in (he rluss. 

There arc some {xx'ms which attract children 
but are too dilTicult in thought for them to 
memorize unless some ladji is given in the 
approach to lliem. It st-oms a jjity to let the 
younger rhiklrcn learn only the e^isy things 
when many of lliem am eager to make the effort 
to go farther. It is a mistake not to use this 
desire where it exist.?. Tlie Jorm of tlie intro¬ 
duction often makes the attack on a more diffi¬ 
cult subject i)ossiblc, and, when successful, may 
make it easier for a child to go farther ahead 
by himself. 

The content of the introduction and the 
method of taking it will vary from poem to 
poem. A few illustrations to sluiw (Uffercnce.s ol 
purpose may be useliil. 

I. To Stbmdate Mental Imagery 

A ratlicr slow class of H-g-year-olds ivero U\ 
memorize llio ]>oem— 

Silver 

Slowly, silcnlly, noui Ihe iiitnuc. 

WtUJts the night in her silver simu ; 

This way, and lhal, she peers, and stws 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casemenls catch 
Her beams beneath the silvery thatch ; 

Couched in his kennel, like n log, 

Withpaws of silver, sleeps the dug; 

Trtnn their shadmay cole Ihe while breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep : 

.‘1 harvest nmrse goes seampering by. 
iViili silver claws and silver eye; 

And mniclcss fish in the water gkain 
llv silver reeds in a silver sheam. 

\V. DL LA MARI'. 
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To enjoy this poem fis ■well as to iiicinoi'izc it 
the children must be able to malcc a mental 
picture of what it describes, This particular 
class had but little training in the making of 
mental pictures and needed help. 

Questions were asked to recall the children’s 
experiences of a scene by moonlight, Differ¬ 
ences between night and day in such a scene 
were discussed, especially 
with regard to colour. The 
children introduced the 
idea of black and while, 
grey and silver, thougli 
tliey had not seen the 
words of the poem at this 
stage of the lesson. Copies 
of the words of the poem 
^ve^c next examined by the 
children, The idea of the moon as a person was 
new to ihen, but they ■were able to find the idea 
for tlicmsclves after some discussion of the first 
three lines of the poem and the movement 
implied in them. Silent re-reading of the poem 
led to finding the details given by the poet 
which would be needed by any quo who was 
going to construct the scene of the poem. The 
outstanding features were collected from the 
class as they read and found them. 

Children who were experienced in the use of 
mental imagery could then be left to compose 
the picture for themselves and pass on to re¬ 
reading the poem and to memorizing it. But 
these children were not sufficiently practised, 
and the result with the majority would have 
been a mind with jio picture in it at all Imt only 
a series of words. To help them to a definite 
picture the poem was re-read silently, and each 
detail picked out again and discussed as the 
picture was planned in imagination. The end of 
the classroom was tiioiight of as being the stage 
on which the scene was to be constructed. The 
children decided wliere each object wa.s to be 
placed in imagination. 

11 was interesting to find out how clearly some 
q( the children began to sec the poet’s picture. 
For instance, in the lines "coudied in his kennel 
. . . sleci>s tliedog'’the children saw for them¬ 
selves that tlie dog’s bo<ly would be in .shadow, 
but tliat his pasvs lying out over the edge of the 
kennel caught tlie light of llie moon. 


2 . To Create Atjnosphere to Bring 
Out the Right Spirit of the 
Poem 

“ Lord UUiu's Daughter” is an example of a 
poem wJiich has been known to fail entirely in 
its atmosphere through the lack of a fitting 
approach. 

One teacher felt that, at all costs, she must 
not hand on her own childhood's cxpci'icncc. 
She always saw the tragic moment of the story 
as depicted by a broad jiond rather suggestive 
of a park lake, with a bare arm and hand stick¬ 
ing out of the middle of the water. To her and 
her young friends the incident had been almost 
comic, The true atmosphere of the poem had 
never touched them. 

She was teaching children of ii years of age 
wlio lived in a very poor clisti'ict. Tlicy were 
learning about Scotland, but they knew nothing 
of chieftains, clans, or glens from their own 
experience. 

She approached the ballad through a study 
of pictures of wild Scottish glens, rushing 
streams, and high mountains. Into that geo¬ 
graphical setting she introduced the Idea of 
neighbouring clans and the feuds that could 
exist between them. 

When she felt that the children had entered 
into the atmosphere she was trying to create and 
could appreciate sometliiiig of the emotion 0 / 
the poem, then, and not till then, did she intro¬ 
duce tliein to the story in the form of a ballad. 

Loun Ulliu's DjUightex 
{T. Campbell) 

A Chieftain, to the Highlands bound, cries, "Booi- 
■man, do not tarry ! 

Aufi rU give thee a silver pound, to row ns oVr 
the ferry." 

"Noxo, who he ye would cross Loch-Gyle, this dark 
and storniy water?" 

"Oh I Bm the chief of Ulva's Isle, and this Lord 
Ullin’s daughter ; 

And fast before her father's men three days we've 
fled together; 

Bor, should he find ns in the glen, my blood ■it’aiiW 
slain the heather. 
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[Ih horsmcit hard behind vs ride; should they 
Diir steps discover, 

Then n’ho itill cheer viy bonny bride uhen they 
have slain her lover ?" 

Oni spoke the hardy Highland wight, "I'll go, my 
chief—I'm ready : 

h is not Joryoiir silver bright but for your winsome 
lady: 

And, bv niv word ! the bonny bird in danger shall 
not tarry ; 

.So. though the waves arc raging while, I'll row you 
o'er the ferry." 

liv this the storm grew hud afacc, the water-wraith 
was shrieking; 

And, ill the scowl of heaven, each face grew dark us 
they were speaking, 

Ihii still as wilder blew the wind, and as the night 
grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode arnitd men-their trampling 
sounded nearer I 

“Oh, haste thee, haste," the lady cries ; "though 
tempests round ns gather, 

Til meet the raging of the skies, hut not an iiiigry 
father." 

The boat has left a stormy land—a stormy sea 
before her I 

When, oh I too strong for human hand, the tempest 
gathered o'er her / 

And still they rowed, amidst the roar of waters fasl 
prevailing. 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore- -his wraih icos 
changed to wailing; 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade, his 
child he did discover; 

One lovely arm she stretched for aid, and one was 
round her lover. 

''Come back! come back!" he cried in grief, 
ocras.? (his stormy water : 

".And I'll forgive your Highland chief !—oiv 
daughter! oh, my daughter!" 

—'Twas vain : the lend waves lashed the .diore, 
return or aid preventing; 

The waters wnid ivent o'er his child--and he was 
left lamenting I 


3 . To Clear Away Difficiiliics Raised 
by Unfamiliar Words or Phrases 

Stimclinu's a fow odd wmds an- oiumiIi' ihc 
cliildrcii s vocalniliiry, and llif incaiiiii/.^ r.'tnnol 
Ijc gained fioin their context. Often it is a 
phrase that is :ij>avl from the ehildnn's (‘Xj^eri- 
encc. It is possible that, unless tlicse difheiil- 
lie.s are elearetl away, a imein ]na\- mean wre 
Utile to childn'iiwheiiit niiglil mean ngreat de.ii, 
An ilhistraliiin of a dilliniU jihias<' is found in 
Wordswfjrtli's |H)cin- 

Tn M.via II 
The cock is crowing, 

The stream is fhming, 

The smnll birds twitter, 

The take doth glitter. 

The green fields sleep in the sini ; 

The oldest and youngest 
Arc (W hvrii Jiilh the strongest , 

The cafllc are grazing. 

Their heads never rai.Ang ; 

There arc Jorty feeding like one! 

Like an army defeated 
The snow Juifh reirealed, 

And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 

The ploughboy is whooping —inum-iiJM'fi; 

'I here's joy in the mountains; 

There's life in the fountains; 

Small clouds are sailing, 

Blue, sky prevailing ; 

The rain is over and gone! 

Tills altraelivt; poem is usiUy veiy siiii|i!e,\vUh 
the except ion of the one jiliia.se "Tlieie aie loiiy 
feeding like one." This I'xpiession is n-niolr 
from Juniors, and if they do imt uiidoi.siand its 
meaning tin* lueidal piLluie which they will 
make from the words o( the poem will lie nii- 
linished. Also, if their minds aie piii'/led eaeli 
time they reach lliat line, it will cheek their 
enjoyment as widl as pri'Venl llieii mmital 
piclure from lieing clear-ciit, 

4 . To Use Nature Study Lessons as 
an Introduction to l^wnis 

The Natme stmlv le^soll iiia\’ nlli-n be the 
pocin's piedeee.ssoi'. 1 his means tlial the Xnliii e 
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lesson may be a dermile preparation of the 
children’s minds for the literature lesson to 
follow. 

A Nature ramble in a country district, which 
has the definite aim of making a study of trees 
and their characteristics, gives just the right 
preparation for such a poem as— 

Trees 

The Oak is called (he King of Trees, 

The Asfen quivers in the breeze, 

The Poplar grows np straight and tall, 

The Pear tree spreads along the wall, 

The Sycamore gives pleasant shade. 

The Willow droops in watery glade, 

The Fir tree useful limber gives, 

The Beech amid the forest lives. 

vSara Coleridge 

Lessons on "adaptation to eiwiroiimeat,'' 
which stress the need of careful observation, will 
have a fitting illustration in tlie lines taken from 
the Authorized Version of the Bible (Book of 
Proverbs)— 

There he four things which are liltU upon l/ie earth 
Bitl they are exceeding wise; 

The ants are a people not strong, 

Yet they prepare their mat in summer; 

The conies are but a feeble folk. 

Yet they make their houses in the rocks ; 

The locusts have no king. 

Yet they go forth all of (hem by bands; 

The spider laketh hold with her hands, 

And is in kings' palaces. 

5 . To Tell the Story of the Poem. 

It is necessary to differentiate between tliosc 
poems containing a story which will Ixucfit if 
the story is first told to the class, and those 
poems which should be left to tell their stories 
for themselves. The type of material in tlic 
story of tlic poem should settle this question. 
If the children can take the poem and liiid the 
story in it for themselves without eonfiisioii of 
mind, then to toll the story is superfluous. 

When the later stage of the Junior roiir.se i.s 
reached, there arc many story poems which can 
be used and enjoyed, but which are just a 
little ton ilifficult unless the way is prepared In’ 
some clioseii method ol approarli, But i( sueli 


poems have some introduction, the scope of the 
material provided at this stage can be con¬ 
siderably widened. 

All illustration of this type of poem is found 
in ‘‘Lochinvar,’’ by Sir Walter Scott, It has a 
thrilling plot and a good swinging rhythm, and 
children love it, 

All outline of the story, tersely and vividly 
told, will clear away all the difficulties. Such 
words a.s brake, craven, galliard, a.s well as a 
reference to the different clans can be woven into 
the plot so that the meaning is clear without 
any interruption in the narration of the stcry. 

When the story has been told, the poem can 
be given over to the class and the children u'ill 
respond to its music and to the action of the 
story, and can rush ahead with it. 

Lochimvar 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the west I 
Through all the wide Border his steed f^trs the hesl ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had 
none ; 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone t 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar / 

He staid not for brake, and. he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there le^ns non e— 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented /—the gallant came late I— 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar t 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

‘Mong bride's-men, and kins)nen, and brothers, 
and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, Ins hand on his 
sxvord — 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a 
word — 

"(9, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ■— 
Or to dance at our bridal ?—young Lord Lochin- 
var!” 

“I fwtg wooedyour daughter, my smiyon denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like the tide I 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead hut one measure, drink one cup of whie !-■ 
There are maidens in Scotland, morebvely by far, 
'That would gladly be bride to llieyoiing Lochinvar!" 
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The bride kissed Ike goblet! The knight look it up, 
He quaffed off the xcine, and he threu.’ down the 
cup! 

She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 
sigh-- 

]Vilh a smile on her Up, and a tear in her eye. 

He look hey soft hand, ere hey mother could bar— 

" Hoxi’ treadxoea measure /" said young Lochinvar. 

Si) stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace! 

W’hilc her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegrooin stood dangling his honncl and 
plume; 

And the bride-maidens xvhispcred, '"'Twere belter 
by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her car, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 
shod near — 

So light h the croup the fair lady he sumng, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung t 
“She is won I xt’e are gone, over hank, hush and 
scaur! 

They'll have fleci steeds thu( follow i“ quolh young 
Lochinvar. 


1 hcyewasninunling 'iiumg (irarnicsof tlicNelherhv 
clan: 

hosiers, Tcnicicks, and Mitsgraves, they rode and 
they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannohie Lea--- 
Bui the lost bride of Nctherhy ne'er did they see. 
So during in love, and so dauntle.xs i/i lear, 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young I.ochi war.^ 

6 . To Give a Seilhtg to Precede the 
Poem 

An introiluctiofi to a pooin i an ^iven in 
the form of a story or a dt'.srrii>tiv<‘ lesson and 
yet in no way tidl tiu* .story of tliii imkw itsrlf, 
Tliis i,s pailiriilar])’ lino of jwi-nw wliidi can br 
used to illnslrato Ihe lessons in history. It is a 
pity that tlio coniu'ction between Utcralurt' and 
history is not do.scr iuid that often llie children 
gel the idea that Hk'.sc are two snbjerls wliirli 
sliould be kept ainii l, 

Tl\c hi.siory lesson could often l)e enriched and 
tl\c subject made more alive if litciraline eoiilil 
bo regardedj not as a sort of fancy trimming for 
a history lesson, but as an integral jiiirl of it, 
"Barbara Frietchie," by J. (i. Whittier, is a 
poem which has proved to bo a favourite with 



I'm. -f) 

' She is ir»'» ” 
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ii-ycar-oUls, and deserves to be more widely 
used. 

The clulclren may not be loai'iiing American 
liisLory, but at that age they frequently arc 
hearing about tlic freedom of the slaves. This 
subject can be taken not only round the story 
of Wilbcrfnrcc, but also round the War of the 
Rortli and South in the United States, 

As the stoi y of the Civil War imfolds, the 
children will see tliat tlicrc were good men on 
both sides, hut that they held different views 
about the sanic subject. In this case the course 
of lessons in liistoiy makes the inti-odncllon 
to the poem in literature, and without iiny 
flivcct prepanvtion on the poem itself tfic chil- 
dron's minds are ready for it. 

BAunARA Friistchie 
Up fyom Ihi rick with corn. 

Clear in ilie cool September morn, 

The clmtered zpires of Frederick stand. 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep— 

Apple and peach-tree fruited deep— 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To Ihe eyes of the famished rebel horde, 

On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall — 

Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and fool, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their crimson bars. 

Flapped (n the morning wind-; [he sun 
Of noon looked down, and sai& not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frictchie then, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

flrauesf of all -in Frederick iomi, 

Bhe took up the flag the men hauled dou>n : 

In her attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal vet. 


Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stoneieall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced : the old flag met his sight. 

"Hallf''—the diisl brown ranks shod fast. 
“Fire!”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
ft rent the banner with scam and gash. 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf. 

She leaned far out on the ivindoiv-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

"5^00/, if you must, this old grey head^ 
But spare your connUy's flag,” she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 

The nobler nature iv{thi)i him stirred 
To life at that woman'.s deed and word: 

“ Who touches a hair of yon grey head. 
Dies like a dog I hi arch on I" he said. 

All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the trend of marching feet; 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On ihe loyal xeduds that loved if xccll ; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a xmrm good-night. 

Uarhara Frielchie's work is o'er, 

And the Rebel rides on his raids no more. 

lionaur to her !—and let a tear 
Fall, for her soke, on Stoneivoll's hicr. 

Over Barbara Frielchie's grave, 

Flag of Freedom and Union, xvavc! 

Peace and order ami beauty draw 
Hound ihe symbol of light and law ; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On fhy stars behno in Frederick town 
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MEMORIZATION : VARIETY 01' ATTACK 


The necessity to ensure Hint the children 
know the words of a poem, coupled with the 
difficulty of a very large class, has driven some 
teachers to think that their only method to 
make sure of success is to teach through simul¬ 
taneous repetition or chorus speaking. 

There arc occasions when chorus speaking is 
legitimate, and there are poems which lend 
themselves to it, but one needs to he quite sure 
that both occasion and poem are wisely selected 

Chorus work is often used with chikhen 
liccause it liivs been found to be an easy way to 
get a number of words leaml by heart, and at 
the same time keep the whole class occupied, 
But it often means death to the spirit of the 
poem and reduces to a minimum ajiy call on 
the child's intelligence. 

Chorus speaking may demand aforced rlrythm, 
or an artificial expression, in the place of the 
rhythm suggested by the words of the writer. 
Kach poem has a rhjdlmi peculiarly its own, but 
the moment it is rendered in chorus, the music 
must be kept within certain limits and the 
result is often a measured sound familiar to all 
who liavc listened to a class reciting in tills 
way. 

It is necessary, therefore, tliat clionis speaking 
should be kept for those poems that will keep 
their attraction when given in this rather 
measured form, 

There has recently been a revival of chorus 
speaking among adults. It Is advisable to 
remind oneself that adults are already conscious 
of the rliytliin they mean to preserve, and there¬ 
fore they control their speaking so that it will 
harmonize with the rhytlim of the poem. 

Children approach tlie recital of a poem in a 
different way, and if they are allowed to speak 
often in chorus, the force of chorus speaking 
may so influence the children’s rendering that 
all poems will be in danger of iieing given in the 
same way. 

But if simultaneous work, as a general priii- 
cijilc, lias to go, somclliing (;lse must take its 
place and do the work of making tlu: class 
familiar with tlic words, st) that a poem will 
become each child's sure possession. 

Familiarity will come Ihrougli variety of 


attack. In all cUls.scs there arc all lyiK-s of 
mind mid of musical ear. Some chihlien leani 
ver}' easily through their sense of sound, while 
others need a method which calls into use their 
sense of sight, and all may he helped hy that 
which calls forth their understanding of tlic 
meaning of the ]H.cin. The teacher’s object is 
to bring the child’s altetilion again and again ttj 
the ])oeiu, hiU always with a fro.sh attilude of 
mind, so that llic words niav hr conned and 
recoiiiicd, 3^1 withrmt horcdiuii. Many t hiMrrn 
liavc been bored by poems long before they 
were word-perfect. 

Different poems .suggest dinereiil methods, so 
perhaps the clearest wii}^ to show variety of 
attac.k will be through the d(’,scrii>litm nf actual 
practical experience, 

I. Variety in the Lesson 

The first illiustiation shows an atli'mpt to 
include in the ojte lesson as many varieties of 
attack as were {wmilltcd by tlic matter anti 
^13111111 of the jwcin, which is fruiu Alice in 
Wonderland, hy Lewis Carroll. 

I.oiisTKii Qu.\nriii.LK 

" Willyoit li'iilk ii hltle fuslcr?" said u xchitin^ (o 
a siuiil, 

"There's a porpoise close l‘c!iirtd us, and he's 
IreLuliiii’ on my lail. 

See ho;,' cii"cr!y llic lohi.lers iind Ihe lurllcs till 
advance ! 

They are on theshim^le witlyon come and 

join the dance ? 

Will \oii, -ii'on'lyon, uill von, •lon'l von, will 
yon joi)i the dance ? 

Will yon, ’woiTi you, hill yoit, wioi’l yon, 
K'cni'l you join the dance? 

‘'Fun Clin really have no noliun hoiv dcli^ditjul ii 
nill he 

When they lake ?r.s up and tJnvw ns, ;i.ilh the 
lohslers, out to sea !" 

Uut Ihe snail replied " Too jar, Ion far !" and 
ii look - 

Said he thanked the u'hitinii kindly, hut he .could 
not join Ihe dance. 
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WoiM 111)/, cojiM. not, would jiof, could ho/, 
would not join the dance, 

Would not, could not, would not. could not, 
could not join the dance. 

"What mailers if how far we ?" his scaly friend 
replied, 

"There is anofiter shore you know, upon the other 
side. 

The further off from Eiiglaiul, llie. nearer is to 
France — 

Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and 
join the dance. 

irj7i_)'ou,it>on7_)’0ii, willyou. won'iyon, will 
you join the dance ? 

Will you, xe'on’t you, will you, won't you, 
won’tyoujoin the danccF' 

The introduction /o the pom look 1 .he lorm of 
a brief account, given by the teaclicr, of Alice's 
visit to the Mock Turtle. It led up to the 
Mock Turtle's Song and included the meaning 
of porpoise, whiting, shingle, 'lobsters, for the 
class contained children as young as 7 years of 
age, 

Sil/fiy of the Poem 

I. The poem was then presented as a whole. 
It was first recited tho teacher, wh'lc tlie 
children listened. Tills was to ensure that the 
cliildren heard tlio rhythm correctly given when 
they met the poem for the first time. Tlioy 
were tlien given the words of the poem so that 
they could read it to tlicrnsclvcs. 

3, A study of the words came next, iind lliis 
was directed by a series of questions. Tire 
answers produced; {«) A mental picture built up 
from verse one; (/;) Expression of the conlra.st 
of feeling of the whiting with that of the snail, 
as shown iu verses two and three, with the 
reasons for it. Incidentally, the more difficult 
words 7 iolion, askance, shingle, scaly came into 
the discussion. 

3. Sfiirfy of the rhythm in more detail followed, 
(fl) A contrast between tlie slower riiythm of 
tlic verse and the quick chorus was found by' 
the class. The chorus was recited by the clas,s 
speaking together, ami hand movements were 
used to express tlio rhylhm. (When hand move¬ 


ments are made to express rliythin, care should 
be taken that a movement is chosen which 
i.s an exact expression of tlie rliydlim under 
consideration, and not just a loose, careless 
gesture—see pp. 120 and 121.) 

(b) The rhydlim of the verses was next 
examined and expressed through movements 
both of hands and of feet. Step.s were tried till 
a tripping step was found which fitted the 
words "Will you walk a little faster," and so on 
until tlie chorus was reached, when it was found 
that it required quite a different step to cxprcs.s 
it. 

The poem was taken on these lines more than 
once, so that the class could grow accustomed to 
the sound of the words. The teacher spoke them 
but the children stepped in turns, the others 
following the words from their copies of the 
poem. Toward the end of this section of the 
lesson, the children turned their papers overaiid 
wliere tlicy could they joined tlic tcaclicr, giving 
a plivosc here and a phrase there. Some con¬ 
tributed move than others, but all gave their 
contributions in a whisper, Only whispers were 
allowed during the versos, as the delicacy of the 
rliythm would be less likely to bo spoilt, When 
the chorus was reached, where the rhythm was 
perfectly regular, the children were permitted 
to speak tlic words aloud. Tlic words were now 
partly known. 

4. Revision of the Words. The children turned 
back to their copies of the poem and looked the 
words over to te.st themselves, after which each 
child said the poem quietly to his partner, who 
.shared liis seat, 

5. Individual Recilalion. The verses wero 
now recited by separate individuals to tlie whole 
class, all the children joining in the chorus. To 
further the variety of method, the whiting and 
snail spoke in jiarts, and the recital became a 
dialogue. 

By the end of the lesson tlie eJass knew the 
poem. 

The teacher can find other poems which, in 
moderation, offer legitimate places where the 
whole class may take up the poem and speak it 
together, But it .should also be kept in mind 
that, while such a method can be very fitting 
with .some types of material, it can he gravely 
out of place with others. 
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2 . Group Work for Chorus Speaking 

In chorus speaking by children the rhythm is 
kept much more finely if the luimber of children 
speaking be small. It is well when the class can 
be divided into small groups. The poem “The 
Bells of London ” is admirable for such a method. 
The rhyme is extremely regular because the 
bells should ring one after another without a 
paase. 

The introductory verse is of a diffcreiiL rhythm 
and should stand out as apart from the chim¬ 
ing bells. An individual speaker will give this 
verse and then the poem will be taken up by 
I'ach group in lurn, The exact rhythm can be 
found by each group fitting the words to the 
action used by a bell-ringer, As the bells of 
each church speak, tlic group will ring the bells 
by gesture, The lines arc marked at the places 
where the imaginary bell rope would be pulled 
downward. 

There is material for sixteen groups, and 
children of almost any age will enjoy this 
cigliteciitli century rhyme— 

Tint Bulls oi? London 

Gay go up and gay go down 
To ring the bells of London Town. 

\ s 

Oyanges and lemons, 

.^ny the hells of Si. Clcmeuls. 

\ \ 

Bulls eyes and largeis, 
s \ 

Say the bells of Sf. Marg ret's. 

Brickbats and tiles, 

\ \ 

Say the bells of St. Giles. 

\ 

Half-pence and farthings, 

Say the bells oj St. Martin's 

\ \ 

I'ancakes and fritters, 

Say the bells of St. Beler's 

N \ 

Tiao slicks and an apple, 

\ 

Say the bells of Whilechapel. 


\ \ 

Pokers and tangs, 

\ S 

.Say the bells of St. John's. 

\ \ 

Kettles and pans, 

\ ^ 

Say the bells of St. .Inn's. 

OH father Baldpate, 

Say the slow bells of AHgaie. 

You oife me ten shillings, 

S N 

.S'«y the bells of St. Helen's 

\ \ 

When will you pay me ? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 

\ \ 

When I grow rich. 

Say the bells of Shoredilch. 

Pray ivhen iHIl that be, 

. 9 ny the bells of Stepney. 

\ \ 

1 do not know, 

\ \ 

Says the great bell of How. 

Gay go up and gay go down. 

To ring the hells of I.ondon Ton it 



Another interesting old rhyme which will 
allow for a little chorus work and suggest', 
variation of method is— 

Hop, Stkp, and a Jumi* 

The miller he grinds his corn, his corn , 

The miller he grinds his corn, his corn ; 

The little hoy blue comes winding Itis hion. 
With a hop, step, and a jump. 
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The earicr he ii’liisllcs aside his (euin; 

The carter he wliisiJcs aside, his team; 

AndDollie comes tripping with nice clotted cream, 
With a hop, step, and a jump. 

The nightingale sings when we.‘re at rest: 

The nightingale sings when we're at rest ; 

The lillle bird climbs the tree for his nest, 

With a hop, step, and a jump. 

The rfcnJisfils are clmmiiig for curds and xoliey ; 

The damsels are churning for curds and ivhey ; 

The lads in the field arc making hay. 

With a hop, step, and a jump. 

Tlic class can begin to make the acqtiaiiilance 
of il\c woicls by making a mental picture from 
each verso, In expressing these pictures in 
words, it is very probable that the cliildrcn will 
use some of llic phrases in the poem exactly as 
they stand, 'rhere U so much repetition here 
that the words sltoiild be learnt very quickly. 

Individual cliildrcn should give the verses, one 
after another, the whole class coming in with 
the chorus " Hop, step, and a jump.'' 

A class of y-ycar-olds, having treated the 
poem in this way, finished off the recitation 
lesson by forrting a large circle in the school hail 
and turning the rhyme into a diainatic game. 

3 . Dramatic Toems 

There are many poems suitable for Jiniior.s 
which depict some particular dramatic incident, 
audit the steny be acted all those children who 
learn most easily through their visual sense will 
be ]icl[)cd toward rcinLunbcring llic words. It 
is not enough for tho audience merely to watch 
the actors—tliat may only help the class to 
become familiar witli the ideas in the poem, 
They must go a step farther than that and 
commit the words to memory. 

Here is a poem which can be treated by 
Juniors on dramatic lines— 

Tiiii Ballap or Earl Haldan’s Daughter 

Chorus : It was Karl Ilaldan's daughter 
She looked across the sea ; 

She looked across the water, 

Earl's A nd long and loud laughed she; 

Daughter C'i'Ae locks of six princesses 
Musi 6e )My marriage fee, 


So hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat! 

Who comes a-wooing me ?” 

First 

Speaker ; It ims Earl Haldan's daughter, 

She walked along the sniirf ; 

When she was aware of a knight so 
fair 

Second Came sailing to Ihe land. 

Speaker ; His sails were all of velvet. 

His mast of beaten gold. 

And hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
‘ boat ! 

IVho saileth here so hold ? 

K-Nigiit ; " The locks of five prinus.ses 

I won beyond the sea ; 

I dipt ilieir golden tresses, 

To fringe a cloak for Ihee. 

One handful yet is inanting, 

Bui one of all the tale; 

So hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat I 

Furl up their velvet sail /" 

'riiiRD 

Speaker ; He leapt into the xvater, 

Thai rover young and bold, 

He gri-pi Earl Haldan's daughUr, 
lie dipt her locks of gold : 

Chorus : "Go weep, go weep, proud maiden. 

The ii]lc is full to-day 
Now hey, bonny boat, and ho, bonny 
boat I 

Sail ivestward ho axvay I" 

C, King.sley. 

On examining this ballad to .see what jjos- 
sibililics Lt contains for variety of mctliod, one 
immediately notices two or three points. 

It is partly given in direct speech but there 
are only two speaking characters and only a 
small part of the poem is spoken by them. The 
rest of the words must be apportioned in some 
other way, 

The first four lines arc very regular ami n'licii 
spoiten sound almost like a chant. Those lines 
may tUcveforc be taken in chorus, as the method 
will fit the rhythm and the matter. 'I'liis is not 
true of the remaining lines, which are not given 
in direct speech, b\it tlie.y can be spoken l)y one 
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or more individual speakers, on the lines of the 
suggestions given beside the poem. The indi¬ 
vidual speakers can be changed each time the 
ballad is repeated afresh. 

When the various parts have been assigned, 
it is next necessary to fit the words in with the 
action. A class of g-io-ycar-olds were learn¬ 
ing this ballad on these lines, The chase after 
the maiden by the knight was made more real 
because the children were allowed to run up the 
aisles between the desks, and so get some length 
of space to the run, The action was not allowed 
to become just a lively romp, because attention 
all the time was directed to the words of the 
poem and their meaning. Consequently the 
chase closed exactly on the word "gript.” 

Before the acting began the poem was read 
.silently and discussed very shortly, Immedi¬ 
ately after this it was taken in parts, although 
the words were not yet known. To begin with, 
the children read from their hcctographcd copies 
of the poem, 

Tlie individual characters were changed after 
eacli reading. As the chase gave much pleasure 
both to actors and to audience, and ns most of 
the audience were longing to be chosen for the 
Knight or the Earl’s daughter, it was possible 
to take the poem several times without tiring 
the class. 

The moment the words began to be remem¬ 
bered the copies of the poem were put on one 
side, and diftereiit children tried to say it from 
memory. 

4 . Dialogue Poenis 

One often finds poems wliicli suggest a certain 
dramatic note and yet do not provide the type 
of dramatic action which can be performed con¬ 
vincingly in a classinom. But such poems can 
sometimes be turned into dialogue and will 
appeal strongly to the class and bear greater 
repetition in consequence. The carol "King 
Wenccslas" is such a poem. 

Many children learn to sing this carol without 
realizing the vividness of its meiital injagery or 
fully understanding what it means. The carol 
is lull of good material for children of about 8 or 
9 years of age, and is worth spending sojnc limi' 
over, It is possible to approach it from several 
E. 17—(H.366*) 


24.1 

angles so that repetition docs not srM)ii Ih (omc 

wearisome. 

Good Kink Wkkceslas 

SPEAKTiU'. Good Kiiig looked out 

On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 

Deep, and crisp, and even. 

Brightly shone the moon that night, 
Though the frost was cruel: 

When a poor man came in sight, 
Oalh’ring uinicrfuel. 

King: ”Ililhcr, page, come, stand hv me. 

If IboH knoiv'st it, telling. 

Yonder peasant, who is he ? 

Where awl what his dwelling?*' 

Pagk ; "Sire, he lives a good league hence. 
Underneath the mountain: 

Close against the forest fence. 

By Saint Agues' fountain!" 

King : "Bring me Jlesh and bring me wine. 
Bring me pine logs hither: 

Thou and I shall see him dine, 

Wlicn we hear them Ihilher." 

Sphakek; Page and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together : 

Through the rude wind's wild lament 
And the bitter weather. 

Page : "Sire, the night is darker now 

Awl the wind blows stronger, 

Fails my heart, I know not how, 

I can go no longer," 

King : " Mark my footsteps, good my page. 

Tread ilwn in them boldly ; 

Thou shall find the winter's rage 
Freeze thy blood less coldly," 

Speaker : In his master's steps he trod. 

Where the snow lay dinted : 

Heat w'as in the very sod 

Which the Saint had printed. 

Therefore, Christian men. he sure. 
Wealth or rank possessing : 

Ye who now do bless the poor 
Shall yourselves find Messing. 

'I'Jie following notes will show a rcj'culctl line 

of attack as regards method of leaching. 
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2.4^ 

Preparation of the Material 

The Story, (1) A pictuvc showing the two 
figures of King and Page crossing a wild wintry 
iandscapo was discussed by the class. Some¬ 
thing of the personaUties of the two characters 
came out in the discussion. 

(2) An. outline of the story of the carol was 
given by the teacher, who took care to use some 
of the exact phrases to be met later in the \xiem 
itself. 

Study of the Poem 

1. Silent reading of the poem by each child. 

2. Dheussion of the Fom of the Carol n 7 id of 
Difficult Ideas. 

Form. Qitestions were asked to bring ov\t the 
two-part conversation in the carol. Tlie class 
liad to find out when the King spokCj and when 
the Page, and also to read the answers. At this 
point the poem was divided into its separate 
pictures, both expressed and implied. For 
instance, the first five 'v^erscs were taken as 
belonging to the first imaginative picture. The 
scene was staged in a room in the palace. The 
Page warmed himself by the log fire while the 
King was looking forth from the great window. 
Suddenly tiie King saw the peasant come into 
view. He called tlie Page over to join him, 
The scene closed with the dismissal of the Page 
to fetch the bread and the logs, 

Four pictures were imagined in all— 

(rt) The scene already mentioned, 

(b) The setting out of the King and Page, 
which was built round the idea in lines three 
and four in verse five. 

(c) Tlie visit to the peasant's cottage, also 
gained from the idea in verse five. 

(d) The return in the rude storm. 

Meaning. The class gave their idea of the 

meaning of such phrases as: if Ihoii know’sl it, 
telling, fails my heart, SHOW lay dinted, heal , . , 
sod, and. this section of the lesson ended with 
the explanation of the last verse, which was 
mainly given by the teacher. 

3. Reading in Dialogue. The poem was 
divided into parts (or three speakers, the King, 
the Page, and a Speaker, and was read aloud. 
As soon as the children felt ready to try, tlie 


words were put out of sight and attempts were 
made to speak the poem from memory. 

When the teacher lias experienced the re¬ 
sponse that children give to poems written in 
dialogue form, or in a form which can be adapted 
to dialogue, she will always be on the look out 
for them, to add them to her list of acceptable 
material. The following will be found in the 
Anthology of English Verse for Junior Schools 
(Pitman)— 

“The Ferryman.” C’, G. Rossetti. Book I, 
"Where are you going to, my pretty maid ? *' 
Book I. 

“Mother Malloon.” F.Hanison. Bookl. 
“Baby Seed Song.” E. Nesbil. Book II, 
“The Spider and the Fly.” M. Howitl. Book 
TII. 

5 . Making the Pattern of the 
Rhythm 

When the children reach the age of 8 and 
onward a variation in method can be given by 
letting them mark the words of the poem to 
denote the i'h5fthm. To begin with, verses 
sliould be chosen which Imve a rhyilim which 
is easily recognized. 

The children should find the rhythm for 
themselves (see “The Study of Literature,” 
pages 89-95). If the verses arc written on the 
blackboard, individual children can mark the 
stresses— 

There Was an Old Woman 

/ y / / 

There ivas an old woman, as I’ve heard tell, 

She went 'to market her eggs for to sell, 

S/ic went to market all on a market day ; 

y y y y 

And she fell asleep on the King's highway. 

y / y y 

There came by n pedlar u^hose name %ms Stout, 
y y y / 

He cut her pelHcoals all round about ; 

y y y y 

He cui her petticoats up to the knees, 

Which made the old woman to shiver and freeze. 
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y _ / / _ / 

When Ihis little looman first did wake, 

/ <' / / 

She began to shiver and she began to shake. 

She began to wonder and she began to cry, 

.■ / y / 

" Lauk-a-mercy on me, this is none of I : 

/ y y y 

But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

y y y y 

I've a little dog at home, and he'll know me ; 

If xl be I, he'll wag his little tail, 

y y y y 

And if it be not I, holl loudly hark and wail.” 

/ y / y 

Home 7 venl the Utile woxnan all in the dark, 
y ,y y / 

Up got the little dog and he began to hark ; 

/ y y / 

He began to bark, so she began to cry, 

'' Lauk-a-mercy on me, llns is none of I” 


As the children get a little more practised; 
rhythms of greater variety can be marked. An 
Interesting type of rhythm will be found in 
"Light the Lamps up; Lamplighter,'' quoted on 
page 224 , When marked, the number of stresses 
to a line in each verse will be found to be in 
the order 4 , 3 , 2 , 3, 3 . 3 . 3 . 4 . 3 - 
If the children arc making their own anthO' 
logics, the teacher will find tliat children of 10 
and II will be interested to collect poems of 
different rhythms. 


If a quantity of ikk'ihs likely In apix al tu the 
(.lass are provided, cliildron can (’iirouragccl 
to read them in silent reading Icswms and learn 
by heart what attracts them most. Then every 
now and then a lesson ptfriod should Im; set 
aside to give the children an opportunity to 
recite to the whole class what they liavc learnt 
by tliemsclvcs. 

riierc might w’gII be a shelf of jKietry books 
in every classroom as well as folders contain¬ 
ing hcctographcd copies of ]x>ems of every 
variety, 

There are some pocuns wliicli are t(*o didicaU- 
to admit of any definite organi 7 .ed attack in 
order to commit them to memory. They .should 
be left to speak tliroiigh their own music to thow' 
who have cars to hear. To labour such {x^cim 
is to injure them. It is better for the chililrcii 
to hear them read aloud, to read them to them¬ 
selves, perhaps to write them, but a.H a pleasure 
and not as an exorcist!. In time some children 
will get to know tlie words and be ready to 
repeat them, William Hluke's exquisite little 
poem is one of these— 


Tnic SiiEPiii'Ri) 

How sweet is the shepherd's sii cct hi: 

From the morn to the evening he strays: 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 

And his longue shall he filUd with praise. 


6 . Individual Work 

The methods mentioned so far have all been 
suggestive of class teaching, but poems can be 
learnt by heart through individual work. 


For he hears the lambs' ifixioccnt call. 

And he hears the ewes’ tender reply ; 

He is walchfiil while they are in peace, 

For (hey hnoxc "when their shepherd is nigh. 
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Verse making can be regarded as a iialiiral 
part of the teaching of verse appreciation. The 
teacher of the Junior classes does not set the 
children to make verses with the idea that they 
will then develop into poets. If there be a child 
who is destined to become a poet he will pro¬ 
bably fulfil Iris destiny wlicther he has made 
verses at school or not, But lessons in verse 
making have been known to lead to a closer 
acquaintance with poetry, to an increased in¬ 
terest in it, and an appreciation of it. If this 
happens, then the lime given to it has not been 
wasted. 

Vei'se making is a recognized part of the study 
of English and comes under the heading of 
Composition: it is an expression of the child's 
thought or emotion in a form other than prose, 
and can be regarded as a perfectly natural 
altcrnallvc to it. It can also be linked with 
versc-learningj so that to the children the two 
will go hand in hand, as a matter of course, 

One has met children who have a most exag¬ 
gerated idea of their own gifts because they have 
made a few simple verses, but if the subject is 
introduced as an interesting alternative to prose 
writing and as a natural feature in the study of 
poetry, no harmful attitude need ever arise. 

The average child, especially in tlic Junior 
stage, cannot be expected suddenly to produce 
verses which are of any great merit, As in other 
subjects, it is necessary to progress gradually, 

As far as space will allow, a few suggestions 
will be given for lessons in verse making. They 
have been tried with children, who have re¬ 
sponded to them with enthusiasm. 

It will be noticed that they are arranged in 
sequence to show stages of increasing dilTicuIty. 

(fl) Couplets 

The 6- and y-year-olds enjoy making couplets. 
The first line is given to them and they add a 
second. They first find the rhythm of the line 
and fit some gesture to It—either by a move¬ 
ment of the hand or by stepping. When the 
rliythm has been felt through the movement of 
the body, the children arc ready to find a 
second line to which they can fit the same 


number of movements as they found for the 
first. 

At this age the children are usually very 
particular that the couplets should rhyme, 
as words with a similar sound have a great 
attraction. It is a favourite game with 6- or 
7-year-olds to collect rhyming words, 

A class of 6-year-olds was given three or four 
isolated lines. Each child chose one, added a 
line to make a couplet and wrote it clown. Here 
arc some, chosen at random— 

In the merry days of spring, 

Then xve make a little ring. 

In the merry days of spring, 

Then the hirds begin to sing. 

Little children, come and play, 

Come and play with «s lo-day. 

Liiile bird { 'tils time to rest. 

Little bird I goinyonrnesl. 

When the children's work is done, 

Then they gel a little ban. 

The lesults arc very simple but it will be seen 
that each couplet is correct as regards rhythm. 
That means that each child lias recognized the 
rhythm of the line given, This, in itself, Is 
an important step toward the enjoyment of 
poetry. 

(6) Verse Making to a Pattern 

Originality should be highly prized in any 
direction, but the child who is capable of pro¬ 
ducing original verses still needs to Jeam some¬ 
thing about the form or pattern of poems, His 
verses will benefit in quality if he does so. 

Many children of 8-io years of age who 
write nice little verses might never have written 
at all, if they had not begun with a pattern 
poem. It should, of course, be recognized tiiat 
the work is intentionally imitative and the 
scope for originality small Notwithstanding 
this, to imitate a pattern may sei-ve a useful 
purpose. 

A workable method is to let the children learn 
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some poem with a strongly marked rhytlim that 
interests them, and then suggest that extra 
verses should be added, 

"Hiawatha” is material which lends itself to 
this treatment, Its rhythm is appealing and it 
is easy to imitate. 

The rhyme "The Bells of London" (page 239) 
can be adapted to fit other towns. In place of— 

Oranges and lemons 
Say the bells of SI. Clentenis 

the churches of the neighbourhood can be sub¬ 
stituted, each one to give its own pai*ticiilar 
message. 

The verses given below were written wlrcn the 
children were learning ccrLaui well-known poems, 
which may be recognised from these imitations. 

By 7- to 8-ycar-olds— 

A fairy ivenl a-marketing, 

She bought some silver shoes, 

She them on her tiny feel, 

Then had a Utile snooze. 

A fairy loent a-marketing. 

She bought a Utile dress. 

And went to call upon a friend 
Whose name was Fairy Bess. 

A fairy went-a-marheiiug, 

She bought a talking bird. 

She put it in a golden cage, 

Then what a noise she heard / 

By 8- to g-year-okls— 

"Engines and trains," says Timothy, 

"A doll and a house,” says Elaine, 

" A big brown bear that can sit down, 

For me," says Jane. 

"Horses and carts," says Timothy, 

" Prams and dolls," says Elaine, 

"A boat that will sail on the pond ivilhoiil 
sinking, 

For me," says Jane. 

".-1 little fat dog," says Timothy, 

"/I tiny white cat," says Elaine, 

" .'1 dear little bunny with tail while as siioic, 
For me," says Jane. 


"A silvti- ship," says Timothy, 

"A basket of pearls," snvs idaine, 

" .‘I cave full of shells with n silvery crab, 

For me," says Jane. 

(^) Progress in Originality 

The cliiklren should soon pass on from the 
stage of mere imitation, but the average child 
may still need to be set going bi'fore lie can ofler 
what is entirely hi.s ouTi. 

Co-operative work will lu'lp those children in 
the class who have Utile ear for music in words 
and whose sense of rh>i:lun is undeveloped. 

With such children, the best results may be 
gained by v(‘rses being written to meet some 
need. This may arise in the course of the work 
that the class may be doing in some other 
subject. Perhaps dramatic work ran most 
easily make the dcmmid which the verse-makers 
will try to fulfil. (This point has been developed 
in more detail in the section on driimatic work- 
sec pages 274-5 ^78') 

The singing lesson provides an opportiiiiily 
for verse making. Children are very quit'lc at 
(iUing wolds to tunes if it is taktm as a normal 
step in connection witli sight reading. 

A class of 9-ycar-okls was learning a new tune 
from Staff Notation. They looked at it, read 
the time signature, and found the value of the 
notes. 'They sang the tune to "la” and they 
hummed it, 'Then the teacher asked for a first 
line. "I hear the birds singing” was given at 
once. It Wits sung, tested, ami a vStecintl line 
suggested. In little inoni lhan a few minuk-s 
the class was sijiging— 

/ hear the birds singing. 

The bluebells are ringing. 

For spring is awaking, awaking again. 

The daisies are coming, 

And busy bees humming, 

And all the sweet flowers arc wanting some 
rain. 

The writing of words fi»i‘ liUltJ songs was eoii- 
sidered just an ortliiuiry pail of 1lie singing 
lesson. 

Helpful as ai-opeialive work nuiy be, it is 
llic child’s imlividiiiil rlforl Ihiil is <if lln- iimsl 
value. Q)-ope!alive work fails in inneh of ils 
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putposc unless it gnides the child to a place 
where he cai\ stand alone. la all directions, the 
guidance, whether ol teacher or of class, should 
be gradually lessened. 

A class of S-yeai'-olds was making verses 
through the inspiration of a picture. It was of 
an English wood in autumn, with an open glade 
in. the foreground. The picture was coloured in 
brown and yellow, russet aitd grey. The grouiul 
was strewn with golden leaves, Among the 
browns and yellows there stood out vivid spot.s 
of scarlet, as little, gnoitu'.s peeped round the tree 
trunks, 

Tiio lo.ssoii opened with a ronvonsatioii about 
the wood and il.s occupants. The teacher then 
gave the children two lines In forin the bcgiiniing 
of a verse— 

The^ lUlk come oi»/ ni nlghl 

To have a Hille dance. 

The children seciiicd to be a little iiainpcrcd by 
having two lines given to tliem, though the 
picture provided them with plenty of Ideas. 
When the verse was completed it ran— 

The little gnonies come 011/ ol night 
To have a lUlk dance. 

Aid when the hiooh is bright 

They dance mlk all (heir inighl. 

It will be noticed that tlie children had stingglcd 
to make a rhyme l)iit the verse was stilted, both 
in lorm and in idea. 

Tlic teacher drew tlic rhildren's attention for 
a few moments to the rhythm and siigge.stcd 


that they should listen to that and, for the time 
being,uottroubleaboutrhymes, Inconsequence, 
the second verse had a smoother rhythm and 
was much more interesting in thought— 

And when the moon is going doii'n, 

They go behind the trees 
And fetch a little magic brush 
And sweep away the leaves. 

The children were then left to fiiiisli the verses 
by themselves, each child writing down her own 
iiiflivicliial effort, 

A little girl of R succc.ssfiilly carried on Llio 
lliougJit of the fir.sl two verses and completed 
tlicm witJi— 

So xvheii the people come again 
They see the leaves in piles, 

And- think the imd- has hloxim them there, 

Bui never see the gnomes. 

Many opporlimitics will arise in the teacher's 
mind for the natural introduction of verse 
making. 

Nature study will suggest many topics. 
Where a class is making individual records of 
their observations of living things, and gathering 
them together in some little booklet, it is an 
interesting addition for the children to add 
verses of their own as a form of illustration, 

Free illustration work in drawing can inspire 
verses, and when the later stage of tlie Junior 
coiir.se is reached a simple little story which 
has very dcfinilc action can be turned into 
vensp. 
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Ill planning out a scheme for children between 
the ages of 7 and ii, the attempt has been made 
to choose good material from a literary point of 
view with sufficient variety of subject to appeal 
to many natures, In arranging the scheme 
under licadings, the compiler is thinking not 
only of different typos of children, but of the 
different aims that the teacher may have in 
mind when slie takes the lesson. Many of the 
poems might equally well appear under two 
or three headings: they liave been placed in 
that section upon wliich they seemed to hav(‘ 
tlie first claim. As far as possible, the references 
to poems arc named in order nf dilliciilty, so tliat 
those which require more, experience on the 
child's pari before they can be appreciated will 
be found toward the end of each section. But 
in a matter of this kind, only the toadicr of the 
class knows what fits it best, and a change of 
order may be a wise arrangement. The sections 
are not named in order of importance, nor is it 
suggested that any class should cover all tlie 
ground included in each section. 

Many of tlie poems can be read lo tlic children 
for appreciation and can bo discussed witlioiil 
of necessity being learnt by heart. 

It will be noticed that the scheme here sug¬ 
gested consists of poems quoted in full as fnj' 
as space will permit, and of reference lo Imoks. 

The list to which the teacher i.s referred con¬ 
tains several well-known books which can he 
obtained from any library and, in addition. An 
Anthology of English Verse for Schools: Primary 
Series (Pitman), compiled by F. F. Potter. 
C.B.E,, M.A., B.Sc., and J, B. Potter, Book.s 
I. II, III, IV, 

A young teacher who has not had lime lo 
collect an extensive library of her own needs a 
good anthology at hand. She will find that she 
can introduce her class to some of the be.st work 
of the contemporary poets by tlie use of this 
anthology, as well as to some of tlie older 
''classics.'' In both cases the choice has been 
ruled by quality of the materiab so iliat the 
poems and verses are of literary merit. The 
price is so rca.soimblo that it slionid be within any 
one's power to l)ringthe books intntb(M:lassroom, 


The figures I, II, III, and IV u.wd in the 
scheme indicate the volume of potter’s Anthology 
in which the poem named ivill be found, 

Jlie poems by A. A. Milne will be found in 
WhenWc Were J’ery Young. 

Secilo}} A : Poems toiih a Pronounced 
or Varied llhythm 

A |X)eni witli an uiicommon aiul an inlereatiug 
rhythm— 

Till-: Naughty Boy 
There nns 11 naughty boy, 

And n naughty hoy teas he, 

He ran away in Scotland, 

The people there to see 
Then he found 
That the ground 
hard, 

That a yard 
IPfl.S «s 
That a song 
irjj.s <1.? merry, 

That a cherry 
as red, 

That lead 
IPif.s weighty, 

That a door 
IPiLt d.s' wooden 
.l.v in Enghind- 
So he stood in his shoes 
And he wondered, 

He u nndered, 

He stood ill his shoes 
And he wondered. 

JoiiK Keai.s. 

Robert niirns is a iiKEster of si>onlaneoiis 
lyrical beauty. Much of his work is too difliciill 
foi' the Junions lo leain, but tlie "Winter Song " 
is simple. Through it the cliildien ran make 
tlieir first acipiaintain e wilh his lovely liiu-s. 

A Winter Song 
U[> in the morning's no' for me, 

Up in the morning early ; 

When all the hills are covered uT suatc 
I'm sure il's winter fairh. 
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Canid bhws the mnd jyne east to wesX, 

The drijt is driving sairly ; 

Sae loud and shrill's 1 hear the blast, 

I'm sure it's winter fairly. 

'The birds sit chittering in the Ihom, 

A' day they /are but sparely ; 

And kng's the nighl/me e'en to mor)i: 

I'm sure it's imiier fairly. 

R. Burns. 

The following poem is an exquisite lyric. It 
is chosen for its lightness and delicacy of tone 
as well as for its imagery. It should be sung 
almost rather than said. 

A BinTlIDAY 

My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a watered shoot ; 

My heart is like an apple-tree 
Whose houghs are bent with thkk-set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 

My heart is gladder Dm all these, 
liecanse my love is come io me. 

Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

Hang it ioith vair and purple dyes; 

Carve ii in doves and pomegranates, 

And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 

Work it in gold and silver grapes, 

In leaves aid silver flenrs-de-lys ; 

Because the InHhday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 

C. G. Rossetti. 

“Night” has an interesting change of rJiytlim 
which it is good for tlie children to meet, quite 
apart from the beauty of the words of the poem. 

Night 

The sun descending in the west, 

'The evening star does shine; 

The birds are silent in their nest. 

And I mtisl seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower 
In heaven's high bower, 

IVil/i silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night. 

Farewell, green fields and happy groves. 
Where flocks have look delight : 

Where lambs have nibbled, silent moves 
The feet of angels bright; 


Unseen, they pour blessing, 

And joy redlhonl ceasing. 

On each bud and blossom, 

On each sleeping bosom. 

They look in every thoughtless nest 
Where birds are cover'd warm ; 

J'hey visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm: 

If they see any weeping 
T)uit should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head, 

And sii down by their bed. 

William Blake, 

Many of the poems rclerred to below in this 
section almost demand a form of chant in their 
rendering. 

A number of wcll-clioscn nursery rhymes will 
be found in I. 

"Mariojt Square.” A. A. Milne. 

“The Rock-a-by Lady,” Eugene Field. HI. 

"A Cradle Song.” Anon. I. 

“Duck’s Ditty.” K.Grnhaine. I. 

“The Ferryman,” C. G. Rossetti. I. 

“The Four Friends." A, A. Milne. 

“Disobedience.” A. A. Milne. Chosenforits 
fun, but its rhythm is very interesting. 

“Windy Nights.” R. L, Stevenson. II. 

“The King’s Breakfast.” A. A. Milne. 

“Lullaby of an Infant Chief.” Sir Walter 
Scott. IV. 

“Sweet and Low.” Tennyson. III. 

“Darzee's Cliant,” from “Riklci Tikki Tavi” 
in the Jungle Book I. Kipling. 

“The Smuggler's Song” from Puck of Rook's 
HiU. Kipling. 

“Shiv and the Grasshopper” from Jungle 
Book I. Kipling. 

'' TlieDormouse and the Doctor. ” A. A. Milne. 

“Weathers,” T. Hardy. III. 

“TheSandsoiDee," C. Kingsley. lY, 

Many other poems with attractive rhythms 
will be found in other sections, especially under 
Sections B and C, 

Section B : Appeal to the Common 
Experiences of Childhood 

Tlicro is sometimes a .small section in a class 
which consists of children who respond most 
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rcfidily to verses which treat of some subject 
closely in touch with their everyday life. Such 
chiUlren should be remembered. 

Bed-time 

The evening is coming, 

The sun sinks to rest, 

The rooks are all flying 
Straight home to the nest. 

"Call) I” says the rook, as he flies over-head, 
"It's time little people were going to bed !" 

The flowers are closing 
The daisy's asleep, 

The primrose is buried 
In slumber so deep. 

Shut np for the night is the pimpernel red ; 

It’s lime Utile people loeye going to bed I 

The butterfly, drowsy, 

Has folded its wing; 

The bees are returning ; 

No more the birds sing. 

Their labour is over, their nestlings are fed; 

It s lime little people were going to bed! 

Here comes the pony, 

His work is all done, 

Down through the meadow 
He lakes a good run, 
up go hh heels, and down goes his head; 

It's time little people were going lo bed! 

Good-nighi, little people, 

Good-night and good-iiighl ; 

.^weet dreams to yottr eyelids 
Till dawning of light. 

The evening has come, there's no more lo be said ; 
It's time little people were going to bed I 

Thomas Hood. 

This homely little poem on a very familiar 
subject will be found to make a strong appeal to 
the younger children— 

Dirty Jim 
There ivns one little Jim, 

'Tis reported of him. 

And must be lo his lasling disgrace, 

Thai he never te/as seen 
With hands at all clean, 

Nor yd ever clean was his face. 


His friends were much hurl 
To see so much dirt. 

And often they made him ^tiiU clean; 

Bui all was in vain, 

He got dirty again. 

And not at all fit to be seen. 

It gave him no pain 
To hear them complain. 

Nor his own dirty clothes In ; 

His indolent mind 
No pleasure could fiml 
In tidy and wholesome array. 

The idle and bad. 

Like this liftli lad. 

May love dirty it uvs, to be sure; 

But good boys are seen 
To be decent and clean, 

A Uhough they are ever so poor. 

Jane Taylok. 

Tlierc are few children who cannot enter into 
the experience of the speaker in the poem to 
follow. Hain can he the cause of very hitter 
disappointment to clilJcIren. They will feci at 
home with those lines. 

An Ode to Rain 

I know it is dark ; and though I have lain, 
Awake, as I guess, un hour or twain, 

I have not once opened the lids of my eyes. 
But I lie in the dark, ns a blind man lies ; 

0 rain ! that I lie listening to, 

You're bui a doleful sound at best; 

■ I owe you little thanks, 'lis true. 

For breaking thus my needful rest! 

Yet if, as soon as it is light, 

0 rain, you will but take your flight 
I'll neither rail, nor malice kcLp, 

Though sick and sore for want of sleep. 

But only now, for this one day. 

Do go, dear rain f do go away ! 

Dear rain! 1 ne'er refused lo say 
You're a good creature in xonr way ; 

Nay, I could wiite a hook myself. 

Would fit a parson's loner shelf, 

Shoiiing how rrrv good you ate 
What then stuneiinu's it mnsl he fair 
And if sometimes, why not to-day, 

Do go, dear rain I do go away. 
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And this Vll swear to yon, dear rain; 
Whenever you shall come again, 

Be yon as dull as e'er you cotild 
{And by the bye 'iis iinilerslood, 

You're not so pleasant as you're good). 
Yet, knowing wellyom worth and place, 
Vll welcome you with cheerful face; 

And though you stayed a week or more, 
Were ten times duller than before; 

Yet with tnnd heart, and right good will, 
I'll sit and lislcn to yon still; 

Nor should yon go aimy, dear rain! 
Vniimted. to reinain. 

But only noit', for this one day. 

Do go, dear rain I do go away. 

S. T, CouniDGK, 


"The Lamplighter." ) y cj I 

"My Shadow." \R-1-Stevenson, 

"Linw and Squares." A. A. MUm, 

"Mrs, Brown," R.Fyleman. I. 

"Plciiics." Todd. IV, Chosen for the sake of 
its necessary moral. 

"Sooeep." W. dela Mare. I. 

"Big SmUh." J. H, Emng. 11 . Special 
appeal to boys, 

"Crusty Bread," E. V. Lucas. 1. 

"Shut tile Door," W. B. Ra)ids. II. 
"Noise." J.Pope. III. 

"From a Railway Carriage." R. L. Stevenson. 
II. 


"The Clothes Line." C.D.Cole. II. 

"Big Steamers." A School History of Englmd. 
Kipling. 

"The Camel's Hump." just So Stories, 
Kipling. 


Section C: Poenis which contain the 
Element oj a Story 

Children under g are too young to leani poems 
of great length, Thougli they may enjoy some 
of the ballad poems, one should consider if, by 
introducing them at such an early age, one Is 
not lessening the chance of full appreciation to 
come later. Ballads are, therefore, left over till 
9 years and upward. But any scheme for 
children under 9 should include many poems 
which suggest a story. 

Tliia poem gives material lor a story woven 


round a very definite personality, In addition 
it contains very vivid imagery. 

Meg Meerilees 

Old Meg she was a gipsy. 

And lived upon the moors; 

Her bed it icas the brown heath turf, 

Her house was out of doors. 

Her apples wereswnrl blackberries. 

Her currants pods o' broom ; 

Her wine was dew of the zeild zvhite rose. 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 

Her brothers zvere the craggy hills, 

Her sisters lafchen trees — 

Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 

And ‘stead of supper she would stare 
Fzdl hard against the incon. 

Hnl every morn of zvoodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glenym 
She zi’ove, and she wozM sing. 

And zvith her fingers old and brptvu 
She plaited mats 0’ rushes, 

And gave them lo the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. - 

Old Meg ivas brave as Margaret Qzteen 
And tall as Amazon; 

An old red blanket cloak she zvore; 

A chip-hal had she on. 

God rest her aged bones somewhere — 

She died full long agozie! 

John Keats. 

A poem which has a special appeal for the 
older boys, both for its matter and its rhythm, 
is— 

A Dutch Victure 

StJJiOiP Danz has come home again, 

From cruising about zvHh his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the Khig of Spain, 
And carried azvay the Dean of Jean 
And sold him in Algiers. 
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In his house by the Maese, with its rooj of tiles, 
And weathercocks flying aloft in the air, 
There are silver tankards of antique styles, 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 

In bis ItiUp-garden there by the town, 
Overlooking the sluggish stream, 

With his Moorish cap and dressing-goivii, 

The old sea-captain, hale and brow)!-, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his grey mustnchio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain. 
And (he listed tulips look like Tnrks, 

A nd the silent gardener (?.'! he works 
h changed to the Dean of Jean. 

The windmills on the outermost 
Verge of the landscape in the haze 
To him are towers on the Spanish coast, 

With whiskered sentinels at their post, 

Though this is the river Maese. 

liul when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes hy the Hazing brands. 
And old sea-fariitg men come in, 

Goat-bearded, grey, and with double chin, 

And rings upon their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 
Of the flickering fire of the xviuler night ; 
IHgures in colour and design 
Tike those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 

Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost and woic, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same. 
While they drink the red wine of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don, 

Or convent set on flame. 

Restless at times imth heavy strides 
He paces his parlour to and fro ; 

Be is like a ship that ai anchor rides, 

And sivings zi^ith the rising and falling of tides, 
And fugs at her anchor-bow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the .sea. 

Are calling and whispering in his ear, 

'' Simon Daiiz I Why stayesl thou here ? 

Come forth and follow me! ” 


So he thinks he shall take to the sea tigaiti 
I'or one more cruise with his hnccaneer.s, 

To singe the beard of ilu Ki,ig of Spain, 

And capture another Dean of Jean 
And sell him i)i Algiers. 

I.ONCrl-‘F.I.I.OW. 

"The Fairy Tailor.” R. PylnnaH. II. 

*J]ie followiiiff two arc chosen Ii(>causc‘ 
appeal tn cliiWren’.s luiinour. 

^ "Wyiikcn, Blyiikoii.and Nnd.” EugenePield. 

" The Owl and ihc Pnssv ('ai," lidwani Lear. 

n. 

"The Faoric};,’' W. Al/itigham. I. 

"Pied Piper of Haineliii.” R.Hrouuing. IV. 
"The Wragffle Tapfile fjiixsir.s.” IL 
"Kddi’s Service,” from Rewards and paeries. 
Kipling. To i)c used when the class is learning, 
in history, tlic slory oi the Butllemcnl ol tho 
Saxons in Englajid. 

"Hiawatha,” Longfellow. To arcompariy the 
geography lesson on llic Heel Indiana when iho 
class is learning of life in Ihe tcmiwratc forest 
j-pg’ions, 

"The Miller ol the Dee.” Mackay, Ill. 

"The Clown's Courtship.'' III. 

"The Beggar Maid.” IV. 

"Bad Sir Brian Botany." A. A. Milne. S])<.*nal 
ap[?eal to Iwys. 

"Song of the Wooclen-Lcggcd fidjlU-r.” . 1 . 
Hoyes. Special apjx'al to hoys. IT. 

Ballad Pocm.s: "Lord llllin’sDaughter." IV. 

"Sherwood.” -' 1 . leaves. IV. 
"Tlie Song of llii- W'csleiii Mrii." R. .s', 
Hawker. IV. 

"Lays of Ancient Koine." MucatUay. To he 
lakcn in relation to llie slory of Iloralins. 

Parts of ‘‘Kvaiigeline" aiulsoiiu' of tin* " Tales 
of a Wayside Inn," hy Longfellow. 

"The Jackdaw of Uheini'i," fioin The In- 
goldsby Legends. Barham. 

Section D: Appeal U) Imagination and 
Feeling, and in Some (Jases mtli 
a Special Appeal to Thought 

Tills set lioii will he fuinid to iiii liide niaiiv 
poems whii'li an-1 ieli in nieiil.il iniiipen’ and i ;iii 
lie used to sliiuulale iiiiaginaiioii. 
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Grasshopper Green 

Grasshopper green is a comical chap; 

He lives on the best of fare. 

Bright mile trousers, jacket, and cap, 

These are his smwier wear. 

Out in the meadows he loves to go. 

Playing away in the sun; 

It's hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer's the lime for fun. 

Grasshopper green has a quaint liltle house; 

It’s under the hedge so gay. 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Wniches hini over the way. 

Gladly he's calling the children, I know. 

Out in the beautiful sun; 

It's hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer's the time for fun. 

Anon, 

A Charm 

In the morning when you rise 
Wash your hands and cleanse your eyeSf 
Next he sure you have a care 
To disperse the water far; 

For, as far as it doth light, 

So far keeps the evil sprite. 

R. Herrick. 

Humorous poems are appreciated by tl\e 
children. Experience has proved that children 
enjoy the story of 

The Old Man and His Wife 
There an old man who lived in a teood, 
/Is you 7 nay plainly see. 

He said he could do as much ivork in a day 
/Is his wife could do in three. 

"With all my hearl,” the old womatt said, 

“ If that you will allow, 

To-morrow you'll stay at home in my stead, 
And I’ll go drive the plough. 

“Bui you must milk Tidy the cow. 

For fear that she go dry; 

And yon must feed the liltle pigs 
That are within the sly. 

And yon must )mnd the speckled hen, 

For fear she lay astray; 

A 7 tdyoi 4 must reel the spool of yarn 
That I spun yesterday." 


The old woman took a staff in her hand. 

And went to drive the plough; 

The old man look a pail in his hand. 

And went to milk the cow. 

B 7 ii Tidy hinched, and. Tidy jimehed, 

And Tidy broke his nose. 

And Tidy gave him such a blow, 

That the blood ran domt to his toes. 

"Hi, Tidy! ho, Tidy! hi, Tidy! 

Tidy! sta)id thou still ; 

If ever I milk yon, Tidy, ogam, 

'Twill be sore against nty will.’' 

He went to feed the liltle pigs, 

That ran within the sty; 

He hit his head against the beam 
And he made the blood to fiy. 

He went to mind the speckled hen. 

For fear she'd lay astray; 

And he forgot the spool of yarn 
His wife spun yesterday. 

So he swore by the sihi,, the moon., and stars, 
And the green leaves on the tree, 

If hh ivife didn't do a day's work in her life, 
She should ne'er be ruled by he. 

Anon. 

A sense of fun will be aroused by— 

The Pigtail 

There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a hatidsofuepigtail wore; 

But xmidered xnuch and sorrowed more, 
Because if hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious case, 

And swore he’d cha^igc the pigtail's place. 
And have it haxiging at his face, 

Not dangling there behind him. 

Says he, "The mystery I've found — 

I'll turn me round''—he turned him round; 
But still it hung behind him. 

Then round and round, and out and in, 

All day the puzzled sage did spin; 

In vain—it mallered not a pin — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 
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And rigid and left, and round about. 

And up and down, and in and out, 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack, 

A nd though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back. 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

The following poem will stir the imagination 
and also provide sometliijig to think fibout. It 
can be read or spoken in three parts; the Men 
of Gotham, Care, and the Questioner. 

Three Men of Gotham 

"Semen three! What men beye?” 

— "Gotham's three wise men we be." 

—"Whither in your bowl so free?" 

—"To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ,— 

—And your ballast is old wine." 

" Who art thou, so fast adrift?" 

[ am he they call Old Care.” 

—"Here on board we will thee lift ."— 

— "No : I may not enter there." 

—"Wherefore so ?"—" 'Tis Jove's decree. 

In a howl Care may not be, 

In a bowl Care may not be." 

—"Tear ye not the waves that roll?" 

—"No : in charmH bowl we swim." 

—" What the charm that floats the bowl?" 

—" Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine .— 

—-And your ballast is old wine." 

T. L Peacock. 

Children should sometimes meet a poem which, 
at first sight, seems to be a simple description 
and yet has a good deal of thought behind it. 
W'^ith a little free discussion, the ideas tliat lie 
behind the description will be understood— 

Praise for Spuing 
God make my spirit glad and gay, 
Because just now I chanced to hear 
What glorified a common day — 

The first loud blackbird of Ihe year. 


^^3 

God let me pray and sing to-nighl — 

^ This morning in an idle hour, 

I smo wiViin a straying light 
A patch of aconite in fimeer. 

God make me wonder, though a child, 
What secret store I, too, may bring 
When all the world h stirred and wild 
With the fine mystery of spring. 

Faint leaves upon a lilac tree, 

Each catkin just a glowing ball. 

Another spritig abroad for me — 

God give me grace to find it all. 

Florence Bone. 

"Some One." W.dcJaMm. I. 

"The Pcdlar’.s Caravan," W.Ii. Hands. II. 
"TheLandofStoryBooks." R.L.Stevenson. I. 
"Mr.Nobody." I. 

"Mother Malloon." F. Harrison. I. (For two 
speakers.) 

"AFairy Wenta-jMarketing." R.Fylman. IJ. 
"TothclAidyBird," Mrs.Montgomery. I. 
"Seven Times One." Jean Ingelow. I. 
"Queen Mab." T. Hood. II. 

"The Puk-Wudjics,'' P. R, Chalmers. 11 , 
"IIINormandy." E. V. Lucas. II. 
"ThcKingofChina’sDaughter." li.Sitwell. I. 
"Nod." W.delaMare. III. 

"The Children's Hells." E, Farjeon. III. 

"In France." F.Coniford. III. 

"The Tortoiseshell Cat." P.R. Chalmers. III. 
"Tillie." W.delaMare. IT. 

"A Plain BirecUon." T.IIood. Ill, 

"Tlie Cottager to her Infant." Dorothy 
Wordsworth. II. 

"Hay Harvest." P. R. Chalmers. IV. 

"The Way Through tlic Woods,” from 
"Rewards and Faeries." Kipling. (Its note of 
mystery is very attractive.) 

"The Slave's Dream," Longfelha-. 

Selections from "The Building of the Ship." 
Longfellow. 

"Roiiiulabmits and Swings." A'. I hulmers. 

IV. 

"When Icich'.s Hang by the WaU." Shakes¬ 
peare. (Potter Aulfu’logY, Sinior Book 1 .) 
"Over Hill, Over Dale." Shake.‘ipcare. IV, 
"A Fairy l.iillaby.” Shakespeare. IV. 
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"Simgs of Ariel/' SJiakesfx’air. IV, 

"TliP Falcon/' IV. 

"Tlic Tiger." Wvi. ISlake. IV. 

"Ndvcmbei'Blue." A.Iileyneil. IV, 

Section E: To Illustrate Work in 
Nature Study 

The poems quoted and jiamed below can l)i' 
used not merely to interest the children in 
Nature in a general way, hnt in many instancc.s 
to guide their oliservatioa to .some definite fact. 
It is liopcd that the sclecLion will be found of ii.se 
in Nature .study lessons, as well ns in the litera¬ 
ture lesson. 

Juniors .shD\v a great interest in lessons on 
bird.s. Even iu town schools it is possible, 
through stuffed specimens and through pickm'cs, 
to give the children some knowledge of bird life. 
Hu t, however well taught, such lessons will lack 
the sense of movement and freedom that they 
would have if given in the country where birds 
can be studied at first hand. There are many 
poems which can be introduced into the Nature 
lesson which will help to some extent to stir 
imagination, and to lirlnginto the classroom that 
feeling of life and movement which is so l)adly 
needed. 

Cuckoo Song 
Cnctioo, cuckoo, 

Whal do von do? 

In April 
I open my bill ; 

In M ay 

I sing night and dav: 

In June 

I change my tune; 

In July 
Au/ay I fly; 

In 

I niKsf. 

Anon, 

The Little Lark 

Question. I hear a pretty bird, but hark! 

I caunol see it anYivhere. 

Oh! il is a little lark, 

Singing in Ihe morning air. 

LitUe lark, do tell me why 
You are singing in the sky? 


Other WUc birds nl rest 
Have not yet begun io sing ; 

Every one is in Us nest, 

Wilh Us head behind Us wing; 
Little lark, then, tell me tvhy 
Yonre so early in the sky? 

You look no bigger than a bee. 

In ihe middle of ihe line; 

Up above ihe poplar iree, 

I can hardly look at you : 

Little lark, do tell me why 
You are niounled up so high? 

Aiiswor. 'Tis to watch the silver star, 

Sinking slowlv in the skies; 

And, beyond the mountain far, 

See Ihe glorious sun arise : 

Lillie Indy, this I'.s why 
I am niounled up so high. 

'Tis to sing a merry song 
To the pleasant niof^it'ng light; 

]Vhy slay in my nest so long, 

When Ihe sun is shining bright? 
Link lady, this is why 
I sing so early in ihe sky. 

To Ihe little birds below, 

I do sing a merry Inne; 

And I lei the ploighnwi know 
He must couic lo labour soon. 

IJlfle lady, this is why 
I am singing in the sky. 

jANii AND Ann Taylor, 

Other bird poems will be found iu the list at 
the end of Section K. 

Many poems can be found to illu.strate the 
ehaiige of the season. 

Oxfordshire Children's May Song 
Spring is coming, spring is co7ni7tg, 
Birdies, build your nesl; 

Weave together straw a7td feather, 

Dobig eachyo7ir best, 

Sprmg is co)ning, spring is co7ui7\g, 
Blozocrs are cD/ni>ig too ; 

Pansies, lilies, daffodillies, 

Now are coining through. 
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Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

All around is fair; 

Shimmer and quiver on the river, 

Joy is everywhere, 

We loishyoU' a happy May. 

Country RiiymI'. 

GooP'Night to a Garden 

Lady Larch, will you look down? 

I‘ni the Queen of all the town, 

Give me tassels for my crown. 

Silver Birch, will yon be mine. 

Oak and xaillow, beech and pine? 

Uoyal weather's always fine, 

Daisy, peeping from the grass, 
Bnilercup, you bonny lass, 

Will you cwlsey when I pass? 

Hmh! The Utile birds are fed, 

And Ihe sky is turning red, 

Even Queens must go to bed — 

So — Good-might! 

Florence Bone. 

Some poems reveal a very detailed and careful 
study of Nature and deserve close observation. 
Tills is true of the exquisite little poem wliicii 
tells of the signs of Autumn— 

Autumn 

The feathers of the willow 
An half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream; 

A nd ragged are the bushes, 

And rusty now ihe rushes, 

And wild the clouded gleam. 

The thistle noiv is older, 

His stalk begins to moulder. 

His head is white as snow; 

The branches all arc barer. 

The linnet's song is rarer, 

The robin pipelh now- 

Dixon. 

The next ])oein will ajijieal to the more 
imaginative children in the older grouii— 


A Dream 

Once a dream did weave a shade 
O'er my angel-guarded bed, 

That an emmet ^ lost its way 
Where on grass methoughl I lay. 

Troubled, xiHIdered, and forlorn. 

Dark, bexiighted, travel-worn, 

Over many a tangled spray, 

All heart-broke, I heard her say: 

" Oh, my children, do they cry. 

Do they hear their father sigh? 

Now they look abroad to see, 

Now return and weep for me." 

Pitying, I dropped a tear: 

Bui I saw a glow-worm near. 

Who replied, “ What wailing wight 
Calls the watchman of the night? 

"I am set to light the ground, 

While Ihe beetle goes his round: 

Follow now the beetle's hum ; 

Little wanderer, hie thee hoineJ" 

William Blake. 

"Little Trotty Wagtail.” J. Clare. Ill, 
"Baby Seed Song.” Nesbil. II. 

"The Field Daisy." J. Taylor. II, 

"Spring Song.” Wni. Blake. I. 

"Cradle Song—What docs Little Birdie Say ? " 
Tennyson. I. 

"A Friend in the Garden.” Mrs. Ewing. III. 
"Who has Seen the Wind?” C.G. Rossetti. 1 . 
"Child’s Song in Spring.” Nesbil. III. 
''Daffydowiidiily." A. A. Milne. 

"Trees.” Sara Coleridge. (Quoted in full on 
page 234,) 

"The Rain.” 11 ’. H. Davies. I, 

"When Cats Come Home.” Tenny.wn. II. 
"Gay Robin is Seen No More.” R. Bridges. [. 
"The Dandelion.” 2 '. Cornford. (Quote'll in 
full on page 22().) 

"Spring Gocth all in White,” R.B)idges. II, 
”Rc)und the Year.” C.. Ihxtmtirc. III. 

"Tlie Witches'Steeds.'' \V. II. Ogih ic. IV'. 

‘ Kininct, a>it. 
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"Spring,’* T.NasJie. IV. 

"Winter,’' Tennyson. Til. 

"The Cuckoo,” K. Tynan. IV. 

"The Crow.” ir. Canton. IV, 

"A Chanted Calendar.” S. Hoheil/. III. 

On a Dark Road." R. fJeyyick. UI. 
"Nicholas Nye.” W.delaMare. IV. 
"Spring." Shfitos/jtflya. IV. 

"April’sCharms." W. 1{. Davies. IV. 
"Check." J. Stephens. III. 

"Vespers," T. E. Urowii. IV. 

SecHon F: Poem for Illustration by 
Drazving or by Colour 

It is suggested that some of these poems should 
be used for purposes of illustration only, without 
any idea that the cliildien. should memorize 
them. While the cliildren are young they have 
little hesitation in trying to draw pictures which 
include human figures and animals. 

Poein.s which provide material for a short 
series of pictures will be valued for those children 
who arc making progress in drawing. Such 
material will bo found in— 

Stoky of Johnny Head-in-air 

Picture f. As he trudged along to school, 

It was always johnny's rule 
To he looking at the sky 
And the clouds that Jioalcd by; 

Bui what just hehind him lay, 

In his way, 

Johnny never ihoughl about; 

So that everyone cried out: 

"Look at Utile Johnny there. 

Little Johnny Head-in-Air I" 

Picture II. Running just in Johnny’s way. 
Came a Utile dog one day; 
Johnny's eyes were still astray 
up on high, 

In the sky; 

And he never heard them cry: 
"Johnny, mind, the dog is nigh!" 
Bump! 

Dump I 

Doton they Jell with such- a thump, 
Dag md yo/ijt?ty n hmpl 


Picture III. Once, with head as high as ever 
Johnny loalked beside the river. 
Johnny watched the swallows trying 
Which was cleverest at/lying. 

Oh! whaifnn! 

Johnny watched the bright round sjin 
Going in and cojuriig out; 

This was all he thought aiouf. 

So he slrods oil, only think! 

To the river's very brink. 

Where (he hank was high and steep, 
And the water very deep; 

And the fishes in a row. 

Stared to see him coming so. 

Picture IV. One step more! Oh I sad to tell I 
Headlong in poor Johnny Jell. 

And the fishes, in dismay, 

Wagged Iheir tails and sioam away. 
There lay Johmy on his face, 

With his nice red writing-case ; 

Picture Y. Bui, ns they were passing by. 

Two strong men had heard him cry; 
And, with sticks, these two strong 
■men 

Hooked poor Johnny out again. 

Oh I you should have seen him shiver 
When they pulled him from the river. 
He was in a sorry plight I 
Dripping wet, and such a fright / 
Wei all over, everywhere, 

Clothes, and arms, and face, and 
hair: 

Johnny never will forget 
What it is to bs so wet. 

Picture VI. And the fishes one, two, three. 

Are come back again, you see; 

Up the) came the moment after, 

To enjoy the fun and laughter. 

Each popped out his little head, 
And to lease poor Johnny said: 
"Silly liitlo Johnny, look, 

Yon have lostyour writhig-book." 

Heinhicii Hoetman, 

"The Bnlhion Man." li.l'ylemnn. I. 

" I Saw a Ship a-Sailing," I. 

"The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” R. Browning. 

IV. 
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“Silver," W.dclaMare. (Quoted in lull on 
page 231 .) 

To illustrate many of the prose stories, espe- 
cially the tales of Hans Andersen, is a happy 
and valuable exercise. 

Section G: Poems Connected with 
Christmas 

The first poem to be quoted gives a picture of 
an old-fashioned Christmas; it is full of mental 
imagery, but makes little appeal to thought, 
There is a vivid atinospliere about it. 

CllUISTMAS IN Tllli OlUKN TiME 

On Chyi&imas eve Ihe bells were mng; 

The damsel donned hey kirtle sheen: 

The hall xms dressed tuith holly green ; 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go, 

To gather in ihe misiietoe. 

Then opened wide the Baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all; 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

Thai night might village partner choose ; 

All hailed with uncontrolled delight, 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage, as the crown. 

Brought tidings oj salvation down ; 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 

Went roaring up the chimney xvide; 

The huge hall-table's oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone, Ihe day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive board 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought fn the lusty brawn, 

By old bine-coaled serving-man: 

Then the grim hoar's head frozened on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary'. 

There the huge sirloin reeked; hard by 
Plum-porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At stick high tide, the savoury goose. 

Then came the merry maskers in. 

And carols roared with blithesome din; 

If nmnelodious zms the song. 

It zvas a hearty note, and strong. 

England was "Merry England" zidwii 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 


'1 was thristinas breached the mightiest ale ; 
'Tivas Christmas told ihe merriest tale; 

/I Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
7 he poor man’s heart through half the year. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

There i,s something beautifully gentle about 
the "01(1 Carol" quoted belovv’. It should lie 
given to the children in such a way that they wdl 1 
feel tlic rarity nf its atmospher(‘- 

Oi,n Carol 
lie came all so still 
Where Bis mother was, 

.Js dew' in April 
That falleth on the grass. 

lie came all so slill 
To Ilis mother's bower, 

/Is dew in J pril 
Thai falkth on the flower. 

He came all so slili 
Where His mother lay, 

As dciv in April 
Thai falleth on ihe spray. 

Mother and maiden 
IVrts never none but she; 

Well may such a lady 
God's mother be. 

Anon. 

The sound of the old English words used in the 
following poem will attract the children. Th(‘y 
can try to find tlie meanings from the context 
liefore any is givim to tlicin. Tills would he 
used with the oldest Juniors. 

To ms Saviour, a Child; A Present, by 
A Ciiii.n 

Go, prcilic child, unil beare this Flower 
Unto thy little Saviour ; 

And tell Him, by (hat Pud iiuw blow n, 

He is the Rose of ShurtiH hiiu.ou : 
ll'7/cn thou Jhist said so, slick it there 
Upon His Pihh or .^/oiiiiuhi'r . 

And tell Him [for good handstll loo) 

That thou hast haiofid ii Whistle nca , 
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Made 0 / dr dean straight oaten reed, 

To channe His cries (at time of need). 

Tell Him, for Corall, than hast none; 

But if thou hadsl, He sho'd have one; 

But poore thon art, and hnoim to be 
Even as mouilesse as He. 

Lastly, if ihoii cansl win a hisse 
From those mellifluotts lips of His ; 

Then never take a secoitrf on. 

To spoil the first impression. 

R. IIkriuck, 

This beautiful Utile fragiiionl which is so full 
of charm and of grace was written by a Fraiicis- 
can Friar in the Thirteenth Century— 

Sweep the hearth and floor; 

Be all your vessels' store 
Shining nuti clean. 

Then bring the Hide Gnesl 
And give Hi)n of your best 
Of meal and drink. Yet more 
Ye owe than meal. 

One gift at your King’s feel 
Lay noiv. I mean 
A heart full to the brm 
Of love, and all for Him, 

And from all envy clean. 

Jacopone da Todi. 

(Tliirteentli Century, Translation by Anno Mac- 
Donnell.) 

"Away in a Manger." Martin Luther. (To be 
sung.) 

"As Joseph was a-\Valking.” Traditional. 
"Good King Wenceslas,” III, (Quoted in full 
cm page 241 .) 

"How Far is it to Bethlehem? " F. Chesterton. 

III. 

Section H: Poems tuith an Ethical 
or Religious Purpose 

Abou Ben Adhein is a poem which has been 
known to make a very strong appeal to children 
as young as 9 years, and to be remembered 
for long years after. Its imagery is vivid, and, 
though it is short, the writer has succeeded in 
sketching a dofinito personality, full of life. At 


ten years a child’s social sense is developing, and 
should be trained. This poem will help, 

Anou Ben ADiiEii 

Abon Ben Adhem {may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And smv, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Den Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in (he room he said. 

What writest thou ?—The vision raised Us head 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, The names of those who love the 
Lord. 

And is mine one? said Abou, Nay, not so, 
Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low, 

But cheerily still; and said, I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one that loves his fcllow-men. 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 

And shotved the names whom love of God had 
blest, 

And lol Ben Adhein's name led all the 

Leigh Hunt. 

Grace eor a Child 

Here, a little child I stand, 

Heaving up my either hand: 

Cold as paddocks though they he, 

Here I lift ilmn up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat and on us all. Amen. 

R. Herrick. 

Thanks 

What God gives and what we take, 

‘Tis a gift for Christ His sake : 

Be the meal of beans and peas, 

God be ihanhed for those and these : 
Have we flesh or have we fish, 

All are fragments from His dish. 

He His Church save, and the I'^ing, 

And our peace here, like a spring. 

Make il ever flourishing. 

R. riERTtlCK, 
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A Child's Prayer 
father, we thank thee for the night 
And for the pleasant morning light, 
for rest and food and loving care, 

And all that makes the xoorld so /a.iV. 
Help ns to do the thing we should. 

To he to others kind and good, 

In all toe do, in all we say, 

To grow more loving every day, 

Evening pRiVVER 
On the land and on the sea 
Jesus keep both you atid me : 

Going out and canting in, 

Christ keep ns both from shame and sin: 

In this world, in the world to come, 

Keep ns safe and lead ns home : 

To-day in toil, to-night in rest. 

Be best beloved and love ns best. 

C. G. RossErn. 

Close Thine Eyes and Sleep Secure 
Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 

Thy soul is safe, Ihy body sure; 

He that guards ihee. He that keeps, 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience in the breast 
Has only peace, has only rest. 

The music and the mirth of kings 
Are out of time unless she sings. 

Then close thine eyes and sleep secure. 

Attributed to Charles I. 

A Chant from "The Temple" 
Chorus ; Let all the laorld in every corner sing, 
My God and King. 

Speaker'. The heavens are not loo high, 

His praise may hither fly; 

The earth is not too loxo. 

His praises there niiiy groxv. 

Chorus : Let all the world in every corner sing. 
My God and King. 


Speaker: 7 he Church xnlh psalms must shout. 
No door can keep them out; 

Ihit, above all the heart 
Mmi bear the longest part. 

Chorus; Let all the world in every corner sing, 
My God and King. 

George Herbert, 

A Thanksgiving for his House 

Lord, Thou hast given me. a cell 
IVherein to dwell ; 

H Hide house., whose humble rooj 
Is weatherproof; 

Under the spars of which I lie 
Both soft and dry, 

Where Thou j» v chamber for a ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me xe/hile I sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is fate, 

Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is xvorn by ih' poor. 

Who hither come, and freely gel 
Good ivords or meal. 

Like as my parlour, so jnv hall, 

And kitchen's small: 

A Ullle buttery, and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipl, nnjlead. 

Some brittle slicks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire, 

('lose by xvhose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 

Tnml, I confess, too, Xihen 1 dine, 

The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits (hut be 
There placed by Thee — 

The xcorls, the pnrslain, and the mess 
Of watercress, 

Which of Thy kindness J'hini Jnisf sent : 
And content 

Makc.s those, and my beloved heel, 

'To be mort’ swixt. 

All Ihese, and belter, Thou dost send 
Me (a this end: 
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Thai I should md^r Joy my farl 
A lhankfiil heart, 

Which, Jlrid with incense, I resign 
As wholly Thine: 

But the acceptance—'Dial must be 
My Christ, by Thee. 

Robert Herrick. 


"If." From Rewards and Faeries, Kipling, 
"The Glory of the Garden,” From Twenty 
Poms. Kipling. 

"The Lamb.” W’m.Bkkc. II, 

"I Keep Six Honest Serving Men.” Kiplh^. 

11 . 


appendix 

Enlargement of Pictures 


The illustrations in this volume have been 
drawn, wlicrcvo: possible, with a black even line, 
in order to make it easy to enlarge them. When 
enlarged they can be coloured with flat washe.'s of 
colour. Tlie cobiiiing should be done in siicli a 
way that the principal figures or subjects stand 
out well. 

A drawing is enlarged by means of a network 
of squares drawiv on the original, and larger 
squares drawn on the paper which is to take the 
enlargement. The part of the picture which is 
inside each square is copied into the bigger 
square. Eiy this means the proportions of the 
picture arc kept accurate. This process is called 
"squarmgmp." 

Fig, 50 shows a drawing squared ready for 
enlargement. If, in a rectangular drawing, the 
squares do not fit in evenly on each side, it is 
best to leave the odd piece on the short side. 
The work is begun by dividing the sliort side 
into equal parts. 

For a simple drawing, large squares such as 
those shown In Fig. 50 arc quite suitable. For 
a mote elaborate drawing, smaller squares would 
be better, and it would be simpler to divide up 
tile surface into, say, squares 

straight away, even if it left a jiarrow odd strip 
down the two sides. For example, a drawing 
measuring 5{iu. by8i'^ in, could be divided 
into squares, and there would be an extra 
strip ol ^ii\. down one long side, and a strip of 
■dir in. down the other side. If, in the enlarge¬ 


ment, each ^ in, is represented by 4 in., then the 
^ in. strip would be i in, 

Fig. 51 shows the enlargement of Fig. 50. The 
squares in this drawing are twice the si'^e of 
those in Fig, 50 (linear measure). Wheji the 
drawing is finished the squares should be nibbed 
out. 

For a bold black outline, which can be seen 
from the back of the room, a brush can be used, 
or a broad pen. The brush should be rather 
small, say size 3. Some people prefer tlie flat 
type of brnsli with all the tips of the hairs level, 
which is used for lettering, but it must be of a 
small size. If an ordinary pointed brush is used 
it must have a good point, 

A broad line can. be made with the kind of pen 
which hag a flat disc on the end. There are vari¬ 
ous makes; they can be bought singly, or in sets 
on cards, from an artists' coloiinnan or a good 
stationer. They are fitted with a little reservoir 
which can be filled by means of a brush, a drop 
of ink off the end of the brush being allowed to 
drip into the reservoir. 

The line made by tins nib is always of the 
same thickness in whatever direction the pen is 
moved. As Indian ink is gluey and clogs the 
pen, it is necessary to remember to rinse the pen 
or brush from time to time. 

Cartridge paper measures 22111, by 30 in. 
Continuous cartridge paper is 30 in. or 60 in. 
wide and is sold by the yard. It can be used for 
larger work. 
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Fig. 50 

Small DraTviitg Prepared for " Sqmrin^-up " 



Fig. 51 

The Enlargement 




Cii\ucer (i3.fo-T^oo) 
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DRAMATIC WORK 

"The I'lilHf of dramatic work has long hfen recugiii-.eil. li 
niakes schoolsluiltts enjoyable, and the wriUng and praduc- 
lion oj class plays is mr aid to creative work. Dratuiilizalion 
of poelry and other forms of literature should hare a prmiti- 
eiif place in the primary school. Suitably easy plavs or scenes 
may be seleeted, and iialiiral play acting unit be nmnected 
with fileraliire. niusir. dancing, and handier i/t " -Tuu 
llitpoKT ON TiiK Primmiy School, 



/, Educational Value: the develop¬ 
ment of the Child as an 
Individual 

One ol the most impoitiuU lessons that we 
have Icai'iit llirough modern methods ol teaching 
is that cliildreii possess certain instincts which 
are part of their natural inheritance. It belongs 
to our work as teachers to try to sunuiiiul the 
children with a right environment, so tiiat these 
Instincts may find tlie best outlet and be devel¬ 
oped or modified along licljiCul lines. 

One of these natural instincts is the dramatic 
instinct. Expressed simply, it is the natural 
instinct for expression of emotion and of tliouglit 
by means of action, It is possessed to some 
degree by each child, and if an opportunity is 
given early for its use tlie child will respond with 
spontaneity. It is tJiat natuial gracious spon¬ 
taneity wliich is a feature of childhood that \vc 
want to keep undimmed, and which, unfor¬ 
tunately, the educational system has in Die 
past often helped to destroy. 

hack of space, the size of our clasws, the 
buildings to which we have lo adapt our.si'Ives, 
and many other limitations tliat come oiir way, 
make it cliflicult for us to preserve this delightful 
spontaneity which is natural to the child. This 
is all the more reason why we should welcome 
any method which we can use, in the classroom 
that will help to lessen some of the obstacles 
in our path. The development of the dramatic 
instinct is a materia/ /le/p to tho cliilU. 

Tlicrc is a tendency, .sonietinu’s, to give less 
opportunity for dramatic work if the. rhildreii 
show signs of marked self-consciousness. AVe 
all know Iiow futile a lessoji can lifcome if llie 
children begin Lo be siUy~-lir.sl by feeling il, 
then by showing it. That is, indeeil, the last 
slate of mind wliicii will help (u ivtuiii a fiatiiial 


sponUineity. Hut jicrliaji.s those very roritlilions 
which may pioclurc that iiiipleasanl form of 
scif-consciousnc.ss may, differently managed, bo 
tlie very jju‘an.s- to help bj batiisli it. ScU-ani- 
sci(msne.ss is closely connected with the eniolion 
of fear it suggests that dread feeling of not 
being abh? to make tiie hest iif oneself with yet 
an anxiety to do jui. It cripples i^iwer of ex¬ 
pression. and tlierefore we want la help the child 
to light against il. 

One argument agaiiisl acting in class is that 
the shy cliild will not lake part, and tliat an 
op|)orlunity Is given In liic more aggressive 
type of chilli to display liersclf Lo her own 
detriment. Dramatic work planner] with care 
will, however, bring out tlie shy cliild, and 
put the self-assertive cliild who revels in sclf- 
dis|)lay more into tlie backgnnind, yet keep her 
witli the lull otc«))alii)n that such u nature 
needs. Puppet plays will help her. 

Two general poiiU.s are of great iniporlaiice. 
'I'lie hist is never to over*iN‘i>uade eliilrlren to 
act who show hesilnney due to fear. Let llit* 
shy child he drawn in by degrees, .ilmosl uncoii- 
stiously, by giving him a pail <o simple yel 
altraelive that even the sljyi'st eliihl feels lie 
could do sonielliiug wilh it. Then if the teaelier 
is alert she cun lit him in when Die jKtiiiL is 
at which he has the desire to take 
part. When a faiiy story was being woikcd 
out through uclion with 7-yeiir-iil'K, a main 
"clmraetor" was offered to a likely looking 
.small hov. who n^/iised ilej/ijittdy ,ind slnank 
aw'ay. He was ignored at oiu e, ihougli lie wa*' 
obviously a jiosMhle aelm. .\s ihi' plav piu- 
gresseil gniup'' (tf !oiinb.i)s werv vv,oiled, .onl 
when "iMTlles” were asked for lie (nuld iiui 
resist the invitation, lie w.is ai'eepted as one 
«>f a group without eoimueul, ami a little later il 
was aniihiiig and I'lii omaging lo liml tlml simi'- 


aiij 
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oC the best suggestions catnc from that formerJy instruction that may be involved in this form of 
shrinking child. In his personality as a ''beetle''’ study. 


he had quite lost sight of himself. 

The second general point, which will be 
developed much further on, is that we should 
let the children dramatize as well as act. Wien 
he has helped io make the play, many a child 
becomes lost to himself in a way that he 
never does if he is only trying to reproduce 
somctliiiig written by some one outside his 
immediate experience. In the latter case the 
child often relies on imitation and memory, while 
in the other liis work is more readily the outcome 
of direct inspiration. 

TE dramatic work is not allowed to be too 
Inlcrmittcnt, and if it is regarded as a perfectly 
natural occupation, difficulties will barely arise, 
aud certainly they will not assume anything of 
the nature of problems. 

The communal aspect of dramatic work calls 
forth sdf-aciivity and self-expression, but each 
one who shares in it contributes something to 
the common good, and so it may be a helpful 
factor in the development of the child's social 
instinct. 

It is not suggested that the children must 
always have dramatic work in hand, but that 
from the Infants' School to the highest class in 
the Junior they should become accustomed, in 
every class, to make a little play of their own 
at least once a year, and to act it before a school 
avidience. 

Work carried out on such lines is not a iwr- 
formance, but an integral part of the education 
of the child as an individual. 


Value oj Dramatic Work as a 

Method of Imtruclion 

Dramatic work, especially when it takes the 
form of making a play, can be used ns a definite 
method of instruction, Children are always 
intemied, and that means spontaneous attention 
on their part. If we can secure this we arc also 
helping the children to concentrate, and what 
'HZ stt out definitely to teach will, consequenAy, 
liave a chance to be remembered. 

In a limited space it is not possible to do much 
more than suggest some of tlic subjects of 


[а) Speech Training 

cannot afford to neglect any method by 
which the children can be taught or helped to 
speak well. Good speech demands something 
over and above correct pronunciation and good 
grammar—it I’equires clear enunciation and a 
well-modulated voice. There is a possible danger 
in some classes, especially above the Infants' 
School, for the idea of speech training to be 
closely connected with the reading lesson but 
forgotten at other times, 

The existence of au audience, however small, 
will have the effect of stimulating the speakers 
to reach the farthest corner of the room, and, 
if wisely used, will make for clear speaking 
without shouting. 

( б ) English 

1, Vocabulary. If a play, however slight, is 
original work, it cannot come into existence 
without a demand being made on the child's 
vocabulary, and through the general contribu¬ 
tions of the class the children with the poorer 
vocabularies receive help from their companions. 

As the children are creating the play them¬ 
selves the situations involved will be such .ns 
they understand. The children arc, therefore, 
likely to have ideas in their minds which, given 
opportunity, they will struggle to express in 
words. It is this feeling after words till they are 
found, by the children for themselves, that wc 
want to encourage, Between tlie ages 7 and 
II we ought to see marked progress in inde¬ 
pendent expression of thought, 

2. Composition. To take a story and turn it 
into dramatic form would be valuable work in 
English, cvai if the class did nothing further 
with it. Let us think what it means in terms of 
mental training. Even if the story gains no 
original additions, it still means that the children 
liave liad opportunities for analysis of the 
story to find its poss’ibiVitics, lor the selection ol 
incidents, which demands discrimination of 
thought, and for the arrangement of matter, 
which trains in orderliness of mind. Are these 
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not fundamental points in the writing of good 
composition, and will not sue)] practirc on llio 
one hand benefit the work of English composi¬ 
tion on the other ? 

(c) Contact with Several Subjects 

The play easily becomes the centre round 
which other subjects revolve. The study of 
them can spring up as a natural response to a 
need, So, out of the needs of the play, we mccl 
our subjects for such lessons as handwork, 
needlework, art, and perhaps music, Some girls 
of 12 were once taught machining as a natural 
consequence of the study and acting of a scene 
from Shakespeare. It was much more interest¬ 
ing to learn to machine a hem on an elf's di-c.ss 
than on a duster. The girls felt that those elves' 
costumes were tremendously imjjortanl, and as 
a result the machining was wonderfully straight 
for first attempts, 

A play can be based on an historical or geo¬ 
graphical subject, This will lead tlie class 
straight to individual reading to find informa¬ 
tion so that incidents, costumes, and staging 
may be as accurate as possible. First steps in 
the making of notes through the use of simple 
reference books will follow, quite a possible 
thing for nine years and upward when they 
themselves feel the need for the work they are 
doing. 

II. Importance oj Dramatization 

The term dramatization is often misused. 
Acting and dramatization arc not synonymous 
terms. Each has its value in the schoolroom, 
and tliey are intimately related, but they are 
not used to fulfil the same purpose, Dramatiza¬ 
tion means the recasting of something already 
given in narrative form or the development of 
an idea already existent in some form in the 
minds of the class, As already stated, it includes 
the selection and arrangement of matter most 
suitable for interpretation by speech and gesture. 
Acting, on the other hand, is essentially the 
interpretation of something already given in 
dramatic form, Acting alone has n limited value. 
If we are content for children to act something, 
of which the material is provided in full, let us 


i6; 

acknowledge that in reality the children in our 
cla.ss air not dramatizing, 

Plays Made by the Children 

The 7-ycar-olds and onward can make their 
own play as well as act it. Until we near the 
end of the Junior course it is urged that the 
cliildren should he encouraged always to act 
only those plays that they have made for them¬ 
selves. 

Apart from the educational value, one is 
hound to admit that it is very difficult to find 
little plays already prepared' which are both 
suitable in matter and sufiiclcntly good in 
literary style for it to be of value for the children 
to commit them to memory. Mo.st of the plays 
written for chiklrcu under nine lack th(? freshness 
and tlip spojitaneity of tlie children'.s otvn pro¬ 
ductions, and they do not offer anything equally 
good in place. Tlicrc is a self-conscious air of 
the adult who writes down to the children's 
level, and this often results in very feeble 
material. 

Though the children’s home-made play may 
be crude, let it be judged not on its lace value 
l)ut on all that is bcliincl it. To give the child 
crude, ready-made material to memorize may 
do him more harm than good. 

III. Methods oj Approach to Making 
and Acting Plays 

Although quite young children can begin 
play-making in an immature way without any 
recognized form of preparation, yet there are 
certain avenues which can bo. explored, and if 
the children travel along tliem tlie ex()ericnces 
gained will help toward the production of more 
finished work. As teachm. \vc should not he 
satisfied with too low a standard. 

It is proposed to expand three wny.s by which 
an approach to play-making and acting may ho 
made. 

r. Reading in Dialogue Form 

When the cliildirn leave the Infants' School 
most of them can icad iiialter which is ex- 
prossiMl .simply, but the luaiorily of them do 
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iiol yet read with a good rliylhiii. Pcrliaps the 
outstanding difference between the good and 
liad oral reader lies in the fact that the former 
[)rescr\'cs the rhjdhm of the prose and the latter 
misses it. 

One sometimes wonders if enough thought is 
given in the Junior classes to this important 
matter of rhythm outside the teaching of 
poetry, Spcccli has its own rhji:hm, and when 
it is lost the full force of the words spoken is 
lost. Good prose has its oavn rhythm quite as 
much as verse. 

It has been found that the easiest and the 
most effective way to help these young chijclrcn 
to read aloud with good iJiythm is through the 
use of reading matter in dialogue form, 

Until recently such inatorial, ready prepared, 
was not easy to get, hut gradually simple 
readers in drainatic form are appearing on the 
market. In making our choice let os look not 
only for a dramatic form of writing but for 
books which offer material which is wortli 
reading. 

If we have no good dramatic reader in our class 
we can still achieve our purpose in nnotlier way, 
Many reading hooks used by 7- to 9- year-olds 
contain storie.'S which consist of nmcli conversa¬ 
tion and a little description. If a "Narrator," 
or "Speaker,” as you may iike to call the child, 
is chosen to read the short descriptive passages, 
the speaking characters in the story can be 
given to individual members of the class. A 
little cast is thus chosen, and the story can then 
be read In dramatic form. 

This method calls for more thought than the 
use of a ready prepared dramatic reader, but 
B-ycar-olds drop into it with very little gvnd- 
ance, The "Narrator" can be changed fairly 
frequently to enable more children to get prac¬ 
tice without destroying cither the atmosphere 
of the story or the sequence of thought, 

In addition to its value as a reading lesson, 
this method of work Is a preparation for both 
the making and acting of plays. 

When the children become a little older and 
have already had some experience in this type 
of work, we have the most perfect material for 
our use in some of the Bible stories which will 
be found in llie Scripture syllabus for 9-11 
years. 'Hiia is Die finest literature that we can 


place in the children's hands, and if used wisely 
and well the content of that literature will 
become much more real to the children if they 
come to be familiar with it in this form. 

Outlines of two or three of the many stories 
from the Bible which can be treated successfully 
on dramatic lines are suggested, 

1, The Feeding of the Five Thousand, 

St. John vi, 1-13, Characters: Narrator; 
Jesus; Philip; Andrew. 

2, Friendship of Jonathan and David, 
(I Samuel xx.) 

Scene 1 . In the Palace. Selections from 
verses 1-23, Characters; Narrator; Jonathan; 
David. 

Scene II. Al the Ring’s Table. Selections 
from verses 24-34, Characters: Narrator; King 
Saul; Jonathan. 

Scene IIL In the Field. Selections from 
verses 35-42. Characters: Narrator; Jonathan; 
David; The Lad (silent part), 

3, The story of Rcbekah is rather more difR- 
cult, but it contains wonderfully vivid word 
pictures. (Genesis xxiv.) 

5 cs«fi 7 , Abraham's Home—^verses 1-9. 
Characters: Narrator, Abraham, and Eliczcr. 

Interlude by Narrator, verses lo-ii. 

Scene II. At the Well. Selections from verses 
12-27. Chai’aclers: Narrator; Eliezer; Rcl)ekah, 

Interlude by Narrator, verses 28-32, 

Scene III. Rebekah's Home. Selections from 
verses 33-61, Characters: Narrator; Rebckali; 
Eliczer; Laban; Bethuel; Motlier of Rebckali. 

Scene IV. Meeting with Isaac, verses 63-67. 
Characters: Narrator; Rcbekah; Servant. 

Selections from the Pilgrim's Progress and a 
few of the simplest scenes from Shakespeare arc 
among the fine literary material which can be 
included toward the end of the Junior course, 

2. Analysis of Stories 

Even the 7- to 8-year-olds are not too young 
to take a simple story and try to find its fomr 
or pattern. In practical teaching, this type of 
work has been found helpful in more than one 
direction. 

We want these young children to have practice 
in verbal expression, and so we set them to 
retell stories already told to them. 
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We all know the dreariness that results when 
one child embarks on the atory, and rambles on 
and on till the whole class becomes inattentive. 
Or, on the other hand, there is the child who, 
In a dozen sentences or so, disposes of the story 
which we have told witli such careful detail. 
Neither child helps the class very much. 

To counteract these dangers and to stimulate 
the children to retell the story with a better 
balance of events, the following simple plan is 
suggested. 

The teacher tells the story and then draws, a 
simple diagram on the blackboard to suggest the 
contour of a hill. The top of the hill is the 
climax, or, in other words, the most interesting 
point of the story. 

The diagram being drawn, the c)as.s then picks 
out the most interesting and important point, 
a phrase is given by the children and written 
at the peak of the hill, and the term "climax" 
is leamt. 

Next the beginning of the story is asked for, 
and a phrase being given it is added to the dia¬ 
gram and the term "opening or setting" taught. 

After that it is easy to get tJic scries of 
events suggested in sequence by the children 
in the form of phrases. These arc to act as re¬ 
minders, and are written along the sloping hill 
till the climax at the top is reached. It only 
remains to add the conclusion, if the story in¬ 
cludes one. The children esm also learn that 
some stories reach the top of tlio hill and stay 
there, and never go down the other side. 

The story of the "Frog Prince’' (Grimm) is 
familiar to every one, so there is no need to tell 
the story he]‘e. 


This story was told to a class of 7- to 8-year- 
oids, and the completed diagram below shows 
what the cJnldrcn did with it. The words added 
to the diagram should always be suggested by 
the children, and not be the work of the teacher. 

When the diagram is finished the gist of the 
whole story is set out before our eyes, It is then 
an easy matter to allot a definite portion of the 
story to different members of the class, after 
which the story is pul together, one child after 
another taking up the tale. Try to keep up a 
speed tlrat will avoid obvious breaks in the 
finished story. 

If this device is examined it will be seen that 
it not only helps the whole class to be interested 
in the retelling of a story, but it i.s a means of 
leaching the class to analyse a story into its 
scj)arate parts, and to recognize that it has a 
definite form. 

There is no need to go fartiier and stress the 
help to be gained from tl]i.s diagrornmalir work 
in the teaching of composition, or to make more 
than mention of its possibilities as a natural and 
obvious approach to play-making. The diagram 
below shows tlio story ready divided into four 
possible scenes. The children will know that Iho 
first two events will, together, make up one 
scene, ns they liaj)|>on at the same S|X}1, and 
the same thing applies to events four and five. 

3. Miming 

Miming can be used as an end in ilscll, nr as 
a means to an end. 

Some delightful work has been done in dumb 
show as an accompaniment to sjuiktui verse. 
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Some oX the old ballads contain possible ina- 
IcriaL This lorm of activity provides scope for 
the creative spirit, and it can be developed to a 
high stage of perfection with practice. 

The possibilities of miming used for a diherent 
purpose, but one which can be of real practical 
help, are expanded in the new method described 
below. At the lowest stage of the Jmiior school 
the children ate usually ready to act, but they 
dispose of a situation too rapidly because they 
do i\ot see all its possibilities, Yet through a 
mere point of method we can help both the 
child who is slow and has little initiative to put 
more detail into liis work, and also the quick 
child who needs to be encouraged to improve 
upon it. 

Some children were told the story of "Eyes 
of BJuc” from "Cap o’ Yellow/’ and were then 
set to act it, The result was very bald, so to 
improve their eflorta tlie lollowlng plan was 
introduced. The children acted llic whole story 
in dumb show, while the story was retold to 
them, so that the acting took the form of a 
running accompaniment to the telling of the 
story, 

In retelling the story soma parts were tele¬ 
scoped, and others were amplified as the chil¬ 
dren needed it, and the actors were watched 
closely to see if the Eimpliiication led to improve¬ 
ment. This is what was noticed. Tie story 
speaks of n child who is making a thorough 
search in her room for something that was lost. 
The teacher watched the actor, not just to see 
how much detail she was putting into her actions, 
but to see whether she entered into the meaning 
of the words of the speaker. 

At the point "When morning came she de¬ 
cided to search her room until she found . . 
there was very little response, so it was repeated 
as, "she decided to search her room and look 
into every comer of it to find . . The re¬ 
sponse increased, but the actor’s search was 
still cursory, so again it was repeated: "She 
decided to search Uie room; she looked first into 
one comer, then into another, under the table, 
under the bed, inside the cupboard . . Tlic 
action now became full of detail, and both actor 
and audience at once entered into the spirit of 
the play. A little later come the words, "She 
got into bed and lay down.’’ The actor made a 


very poor show of getting into bed. It was 
fairly obvious that although she had chosen to 
play the leading part she did not want to lie on 
the floor. Again came the words ol the story, 
"She got into bed and lay down." The actor 
showed the action of getting into bed but sat 
up, Again canre the words "She got into bed 
md lay down” this time the emphasis being put 
in a different place. This met with rather more 
response, but still with a half-heartcdness that 
took away all reality. The teacher paused to 
wonder wliat was the right thing to do—to 
break into the play and offer the part to some 
one else prepared to sustain its reality at all 
costs, or to try again. 

The whole point of the story depended on the 
child being sound asleep in bed, as its climax 
was the outcome of a dream, If the actor did 
not feign sound sleep the entire atmosphere was 
spilt. It was a crucial point, Once more an 
effort was made, the repetition being quieter 
and in a very slow, hushed voice: "She got into 
bed, lay down, put her head on to the pillow, 
shut her eyes, and fell last asleep." The diffi¬ 
culty was met, the little actor responded to the 
situation, and appeared to be fast asleep, 

A few minutes later it was interesting to see 
what effect this experience liad upon the actor 
herself in regard to detail. As the story went on 
there came the words, "She got up and opened 
the door." Nothing more was suggested, yet 
though the door was imaginary the child went 
through every detail of walking toward it, 
turning the handle, pulling the door toward 
her, and so on, in a very realistic manner, 

As the lesson went on it was plain to see that 
the children were grasping the possibilities of 
action represented by a brief sentence, 

In the incident described above, as the story 
proceeded places occurred where the children 
who were acting broke into speech of their own 
accord. Whenever that happened the teacher 
was silent, until she saw that it was necessary 
for her to pick up the story at tlie point to which 
the children had carried it. 

Where a class is hesitant in speech and it is 
difficult to get the children both to act and 
speak, the teacher will find that if she approaches 
the work as suggested here, speech will gradual])' 
come as a natural thing. 
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Miming can also be used as a means lo an end 
when we desire to stimulate the imagination of 
our children, and give them scope to use it 
through the development of initiative and in¬ 
ventiveness. This point can be explained most 
effectively through an illustration. 

Miss de Reyes, who is associated with the 
CJiiJclren's Tlicatre, Citizen Plouse, Bath, has 
proved that children can invent scenes in their 
minds, translate their ideas into action, and 
convey their meaning to an audience, and yet 
speak no word. The details of this come entirely 
from the children's imagination without any 
guidance from the teacher. Here arc three de¬ 
lightful illustrations. 

It was suggested to two children that in dumb 
show they should give representations of (1) 
two old women doing their marketing. (2) two 
little street arabs, (3) two little girls out shoi> 
ping with their governess. 

Space allows the details of only one of the 
children’s efforts to be given here. 

The only properties the children felt in need 
of were two head-dresses, which more or less 
resembled what two old women might wear. 
Quick as lightning these were donned and the 
actors were ready. Witliout speakirg a word 
these children revealed to their audience two 
old rheumaticky women, limping along to do 
their marketing, and as they went exchanging 
their experiences of stiff joints and aching 
limbs. At last they reached the stall. By their 
gestures it was obviously a meat stall. The joints 
of meat were examined and weighed and tested 
in that peculiar way that can be seen in real 
life by any of us if we saunter through an open- 
air market on any Saturday night. One old 
woman secured a bargain to the chagrin of the 
other, who showed her displeasure unstintingly 
till the imaginary shopman produced something 
equally satisfactory, and the two went off the 
best of friends, 

Though nothing had been said the children 
had produced a complete one-act play. 

IV. Progression in Dramatic Work 

The dramatic work of a Junior School sliould 
sliow marked signs of progression, when viewed 

hroughout. The work of the g-ii-year-olds 


should be much more mature than tliat of the 
7-8-ycar-oids, and of a more original character. 

There is sometimes a danger of one type of 
work being repeated again and again instead 
of developing into something larger and more 
worth while. Unless a gradual advance lakes 
place the work will not prove to be the mental 
stimulus that it slioidd he. It is not acting 
performances that arc aimed at but a method 
of education. 

This desired development results from pro¬ 
gressive methods of treatment. The principle 
of progression can most easily he shown by 
means of illnstralions from W(;rk actually done 
with children at different stages. 

I. Making and Acting a Play: 7-8- 
Year~Olds 

For this age, the story will be ihe form of 
material provided from which the play will 
grow. In the choui of the story there are certain 
outstanding points which experience proves that 
it is helpful to remomber, 

(fl) The children arc still young enough to lay 
the emphasis on what llie characters in a story 
may do rather then on wliat they may Jal This 
fact guides the teacher to look for a story which 
can be broken up into cbar-cul scenes suggest¬ 
ing definite action. At first it is wise lo limit the 
number of scenes to Jiot more than three. 

(6) The story sliould be of such a type that 
(he children themselves can divide it into 
scenes. A liltlc practice in re-telling of stories 
as suggested ])reviously under "Analysis of 
Stories” will quickly prcjiare llie children for 
this i>arl of the work, 

(c) A story wliich provides a part of some sort 
for each member of the class is specially wel¬ 
come. Each young child likes a share, no matter 
how small, if it can jwssibly be managed. Many 
sucli parts will be silent ones, but they should 
suggest some movement which will be a useful 
contribution to the play. The whole classroom 
then becomes the stage, and an aticlicnce is 
neither needed nor desired. 

(rf) Though a class of childn-n as young as 
7-8 years can divide a suitably chosen story inti) 
scenes, they cannot ada|)t a story to make it 
suitable for play making, llnongli changes in ils 
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form. The Icaclier should look aliead and make 
the adjustment wlicn she tells the story to the 
class. 

These points arc illustrated in the following 
description oI work done recently by a Junior 
class in a. short course ol four lessons. 

The story chosen for the purpose was "The 
Great While Bear" from Th Slory Teller by 
Maud Lindsay. 

The story was told to the children in full, 
In brief it tells of a Tinker and a Tailor of Wrayc 
who went to visit the Fair at the King’s Town, 
Returning at dusk, ihcy had to pass the Eu- 
cliaiitcd Wood, Wlicn they reached it, as the 
moon rose, they began to boast of their bravery. 
Suddenly tlicy caught sight of Grandmother 
Gray's old white sheep, which had wandered 
from home. This figure they mistook for a benv, 
and in their sudden friglit they ran as fast as 
they coultl till they reached the town of Wrayc, 
shouting 0.5 they went " The Great White Bear I 
The Great White Bear I" 

Tiieir loud cries attracted many inhabitants 
into the Market Square of Wrayc, including the 
Mayor, the shoemaker, the carpenter, the baker, 
the blacksmith, the miller's son, while the 
people wlio lived in the houses near throw up 
the windows and leaned out to hear what was 
the matter. 

The Tinker and Ihc Tailor described their 
experience, each trying to prove his own bravery, 
but tlic Mayor felt that the responsibility of the 
safety of the town lay on him, and that no one 
was safe until the boar was dead. 

The Mayor sent tlie pople back to their homes 
to fetch their weapons to be ready to set lorth 
to fight. Some brought one thing, some another, 
while the women brought mops and brooms. 

The brave group, headed by the Mayor, wear¬ 
ing the King’s sword, and by the Tinker and 
the Tailor marched forward until they reached 
the wood, 

A discussion arose as to who should enter the 
wood first. It was at last decided that the 
miller's son, armed wilh the King’s sword and 
his own gun, should lake the lead. As he stepped 
forward there was a sudden noise, "Baa-baa- 
baa," and out stepped Grandmother Gray’s old 
white sheep, 

The story ends with much laughter, Uhh 


amojig tile characters in the story and the 
children in the class. 

Wlien the story was told to the class a certain 
amount of dialogue was inchrded, as it gave the 
children something to work upon later. Children 
of this eai'lj' age are Iiardly ready to invent all 
the conversation without something in the 
story to help them. 

If wc examine this story as material for j^Iay 
makijig wc find that it needs certain small ad¬ 
justments before the chikhen can be left to 
have their own way with it. 

It has already been said tliat it is wise to limit 
a play for beginners to not more ijian three 
scenes, at the most. Aii adjustment is, therefore, 
needed at the beginning of tliis story to bring the 
iTicaterial within this limit. 

In the telling of the story the actual visit to 
the Bail' was. cut out, the story beginning neat 
the entrance of the Enchanted Wood, The 
children of Hull who were being taught under¬ 
stand a Fair, for an annual one has been held 
in their town for over 600 years, and prac¬ 
tically every child visits it when the time comes 
round. The idea of the Fair was too good to 
lo,5c, as it would provide inatodal for original 
conversation, By the alteration of a few words 
the story began with tlic Tinker and the Tailor 
returning from the King's Fair. Wlioii nearing 
the entrance to the Enchanted Wood they sat 
down to rest on two large stones. The opening 
lines came naturally out of the conversation 
which took place as they rested. They were as 
follows— 

Scciie 1 . The Wood. 

CItaraciers: Tinker, Tailor. 

Tailor. I am tired. 

Tinker, Shall we sit dow? 

Tailor. Yes. {They sit down.) 

Tinker. I have been to the Fair, 

Tailor. Weil, so have I. 

Tinker, Did you enjoy it? 

Tailor, Yes, I did enjoy it. 

Tinker. Did you get any prizes? 

Tailor, Yes, I did. Look at ihiiii all. 
{Tiiilor brings them out 0/ a parcel: engine, cream 
buns, doll, lea set, ginger-luns.) 

Tinker. You have been lucky. They are 
very nice. Do you want to see all mine loo ? 
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Tailor, Yes. Perhaps yon would like to 
change with one of mine. {^VinkeY hyii\gs out 
prizes. Box of chocolates for his wife, closed-up 
doll’s pram, Meccano, big cake.) 

Tinker, YcS; I would. I'll change the engine 
for the Meccano, 

Tailor. All right, I will change, {They ex¬ 
change). 

Tinker. Oh, it’s getting dark. The moon is 
beginning to rise. We must be going home very 
.soon. are very brave to be out on a dark 
night like this. 

Tailor. Yes, we arc brave. I am much braver 
than any other people to stay near the En¬ 
chanted Wood, {A big while s/tadoxv comes near. 
Tinker and Tailor clitlch each other lightly.) 
Tinker, It's a big white boar. 

Tailor. Let's run. [They gel up and run.) 

End of Scene I, 

The idea of prizes came, evidently, from the 
form of lottery stall that is so common at fairs 
nowadays. The articles given are a proof that 
the work is that of young children, When the 
play was complete and was acted, the children 
produced these properties of their own accord. 
The list was faithfully kcjjt, oven to the "closcd- 
up pram,” 

One of the conveniences of this type of story 
\s the immbcr of parts that it can supply for a 
play. Every child was in "The Great White 
Bear,” for after the main characters had been 
chosen, followed by .actoi's for the group who 
came to the Market Square, there were still all 
the people who looked out of the windows on to 
the Square. These parts were supplied by 
children sitting in the back desks. 

2. Dramatic Work zuith S-g-Year- 
Olds 

A second stage in play making is now reached, 
and it is well to pause and consider what are the 
signs of advancement for w’hich we may look. 
If we are steadily progressing, certain new fea¬ 
tures should gradually make their appenraiice. 
The children can be expected to show more 
aptitude toward the adaptation of material, Tia^ 
material provided should be less suggestive in 


itself, so giving a wider scope for the exercise of 
imagination and leading to more original work. 

The play may be longer, and should contain 
a greater variety of ideas. 

The properties may be more extensive, and 
the children should be made more respomsihle 
lor the provision of them, which will often in¬ 
clude the actual making of tlie/n. 

A story may still form the basis of the material 
used for the play, but it will be given without 
any instance of direct .sjiccch, so that the chil¬ 
dren cannot ]mt any words into the i)lay which 
are not entirely their own comjxisilion. 

Perhaps it will be both interesting and helpful 
to take the raw material as it was given to a 
class of 8-9-ycar-olds, and show exactly what 
the teacher and class did with it, and then end 
with the little play in full. 

The class chosen contained about fifty chil¬ 
dren, and was a C division of Standard II in a 
town Elementary School—the C division in this 
case represented the more backward element of 
the standard. 

Four lessons of forty-five minutes were set 
apart as the minimum in which it was possibJr 
to bring the words of the play into being, and 
let the work be entirely the children's own. 

Lesson I 

The raw niatorinl was a story of Prinev 
Bladud, a legend of Bath. It was given by tlie 
teacher in lh(; barest possible way. 

"Long ago in South Britain, before the 
Saxons came, there was a King Hudibras, who 
bad a son. Prince Bladud. Much of Die country 
was forest, the towns were very small, the houses 
l)oor. There were no hospitals; the sick or ill 
had no doctors (o JieJp them to recover. Many 
kinds of sickness were feared, especially leprosy, 
and any one who had it was driven out into the 
forest. One day Prince Bladud found .sores uf>on 
his liauds. He brought the news to the King and 
Queen, W’ho tried la hide him, hut the courtiers 
would not suffer it, and the Prince had to leave 
the Court. 'I'hc Queen gave him a ring, with the 
assurance that he would always be her son. The 
Prince went away into the: forest, aiui, after 
wandering lor some lime, one day he met some 
])ig.s, one of which was escaping from the herd, 
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He restored tlic pig to the swineherd* who 
offered him food find work, assuring him that 
he had no fear of sores, for the pigs had the 
same. Tlie Prince became the swineherd’s ser¬ 
vant, and looked after tlie pigs. One day he 
saw they M'ore recovering from their sores. He 
watclied thorn, and found they were rolling in 
some sett uwid nw.T warm spditg. HetoUowed 
their example, and was cnrecl, and was able to 
return to his home in the palace.” 

The whole story was not given at first, but 
only that portion of it that concluded with tlic 
Prince’s departure from the Court. It was told 
in no more detail Ilian was given in the above. 

When the narration was over the children 
arranged the matter into a scq^ucncc of incidents, 
which were written on the blackboard— 

1. The Prince gets leprosy. 

2. The QuecJi liidcs lilm. 

3. The Courtiers ask for the Prince. 

4. The Prince comes down. 

These suggestions comprise the possible scenes 
of a first act, and the children straight away set 
to work to find words. With regard to actual 
words the teacher took the difficult position of 
keeping licrself entirely in the background. All 
her emphasis was laid upon the need for the 
children to imagine wliat the cliaractcrs would 
be likely to feel. The children sat still in their 
seats and conccnlrated upon turning the narra¬ 
tive into dialogue. The first attempt produced 
the lollowing very bare outline. The words were 
scribbled down very rapidly on to paper as the 
children spoke them, 

Acf 2.' Scent i 

Prince. Father, 1 was riding aloiig and my 
hand hurt and I looked at it and I’ve got 
leprosy. 

King. What shall we do ? 

Queen. Hush I don't tell anybody, lest they’ll 
want to drive you away. 

Scene 2 fared better and came more quickly. 
A child suggested that the courtiers were 
together, looking at one another and wondering 
where the Prince was. The class gave the scene 
— 

Courtiers. Where is the Prince—^wc have 
not seen him for a long time? 

Second C. No, I haven’t either. 


Tiiiod C. It's a great mystery, Let us go and 
ask the Queen where he is. 

Queen. Oh, he will not be long; he has gone 
out hunting. 

First C. He can't be long. 

Second C. We i&avi to sec him, 

Third C. Wc must sec him, 

First C, Ij:± u& coitie in to see him. 

Second C. I tvill see him, and, if you don’t, 
we’ll fight, 

In making this scene there was less call upon 
originality of thought, which may account for 
the quicker speed. The fact that the Queen 
could not suddenly ajjpear without more notice 
or that the courtiers could not leave the stage 
to interview her unless a separate scene was made 
did not dawn upon the class, and for the time 
being the matter was left as lire children gave it. 

Scene 3 (the dismissal of the Prince) was 
produced easily, and was rather more original 
in idea. The first two or three lines are quoted 
to show a difficulty not noticed by the class, 
but purposely left uncorrcctccl by tlic teacher 
in the hope that the class would discover for 
tlicmsclvcs that U the Queen (on the stage) is 
to address the Prince (off tlie stage) the matter 
requires definite planning to make the situation 
possible. 

Setiu 3 

Prince (upstairs). I am sure the people are 
angry. Oh dear, what shall I do ? I'll go down 
and see. 

Queen {io Prince). Don't come; the people 
arc angry. 

Prince, Let me come, Mother. 

Courtieus, Drive him away. 

The teacher could liavc easily pointed out on 
the spot the incongruity of this situation before 
the play went farther, but, in that case the 
children would have lost the opportunity to 
arrange the dramatic effect for themselves. As 
it was they found out the weakness in the next 
lesson and put it right. 

The first draft of Act I was now complete. 
The teacher now went on to the second por¬ 
tion of the lesson. The raw material for Act II 
was given in the form of the bare outline of Die 
story, beginning where the Prince left the Court 
and ending with his cure. 
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Act II was left over for the time being to be 
"'orked out in the next lesson, and tlie teacher 
Went on to ask the class to suggest an end for 
the story, which they did without any difficulty. 
She then took the mind of the class back to the 
Palace, and asked for suggestions as to wliat 
might be happening there. Thus Act III fell 
naturally into three scenes as given by the class, 
and dialogue was provided. 

Scene 11 The Palace. King and Queen longing 
for their .son. 

Scene 2 ; Palace Gate. Arrival of a ragged 
man. 

ScfiJig 3: Palace, Prince comes home again. 

Lesso?i 11 

The second lesson was taken on different 
lines. So far the children had tried to enter intJ» 
the emotions of the actors in the story, ami so 
arrive at expression in words. In the second 
lesson tlie aim was to recall the main incidents 
of the story and let the children express the 
situation in terms of action as well as of dialogue. 
The procedure was as follows— 

(it) Brief recapitulation by the cla.ss, in aii.SMvr 
to questions, of the chief incidents in tlic story. 
Headings were put on the blacklw.'ird to act as 
a guide in the work to come. 

(i) Class suggested the diaraclcrs rcquirnl 
for the play, the necessary stagt? properlie.s, and 
tlic scenery to be imagijiecl. 

Large labels were made to show whether the 
scene was taking place in the I^alaa* or tin* 
forest, A label, "The Swineherd's Hut,” trans¬ 
formed the tcaclier's desk, and chairs placed at 
irregular intervals suggested trees round which 
the pigs ran, 

The words of the Forest Scone (Act II) now 
came into existence for the first time. Dis¬ 
cussion between the teacher and the class as to 
the circiimslance-s arising hi the forest ami tJio 
likely emotions experienced by the Prince, the 
swineherd, and the pigs gave rise both to action 
and to dialogue. Both audience and actois 
tliorouglily enjoyed tlie dramatic action jiro- 
videcl by the six pigs! 

As on the previous ocea.sion, all words wen- 
scribbled down by the teaclier a.s .spoken, 'J'hr 
teacher needs to be very (piick in this pari of 


her work, as spontaneity is lost if tlie children 
arc asked to repeal many of their words. 

After this second lesson the written results of 
Loth lessons were compared. It was interest¬ 
ing to find that each luicl valuable features, 
and the teacher learnt a good deal from the 
cnmjKirisoii. 

As far as fullness of dialogue was concerned, 
the licst result in Acts I and III came from the 
first lesson, when the chiklren had been con- 
ccriic<I with feeling and words hut with no 
action. VcL here and there a more forceful 
plinise was given when the story was being 
acted, so the method of llie second lesson had 
its value in relation to the dialogue. 

The incongruities of the first attempt were 
discovered through the second method. When 
the children came to act they saw that the first 
attempt had too abrupt an opening, and so the 
King and Queen woic brought on to the stage 
before the Prince ejitejcd, and something was 
found for them to say. 

Another incongruity to be dheovered was 
that the Queen, wlio was on the stage, could not 
speak to the Prince who was off it, unless he 
was sufficiently near it hr an aside. And so 
there came under discussion the [)ossil>ility of 
"a-sidcs,” and tlie writing of stage directions. 
The idea of a lirncket to enclose them was given 
by a small boy. 

The comparisons of the lesuUs of these two 
]es.s(>ns .sngg<*sli‘tl IJial wc had taken tlic right 
order in our course, namely, to begin by 
discussion of feeling, and so ictich words, 
and then go on lo gesture to find the gaps and 
imoiigruilics. 

When the scripls frian the two lessons wen- 
compared it was fouiul tliat a combinaliim of 
the best from ouch produced a complete little 
play, to which it was not necessaiy to add a 
single word. 

The matter cHuild liuvc; been loft there, bni 
it was felt Ibal the ckiss shmdd try to work upon 
its own cfkirt, ami develop it into soiuelhing 
hotter. Though the j'hiy was eoiniilele il was 
in parts ex^Teiliiigly slight, tin- r'liiiehision wiis 
weak and vi-ry huiried, and in some places 
llu-ie was a vagm-ness throiigli lack of stage 
iliivetioiis. llu- next two lessjuis weic given lu 
devehipineiit. 
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Lesson III 


Lesson IV 


Tlie object ol the third lesson was to meet the 
didicultics filrcacly moatioiiecl in such a way that 
the work should be done by the class and not 
by the teaclicr. She wished to achieve her aim 
through discussion of the feelings of the charac¬ 
ters and of the situations in the play, and tlius 
through the use of the imagination of the class 
to arrive at a more detailed and a more inter¬ 
esting piece of work. To this end, cyclostylecl 
copies of the words of the play, as it then stood, 
were prepared for this lesson. The children 
were much iiilcrcsterl to see their own produc¬ 
tion written out. Tlie method of the lesson was 
as follows— 

/^cvi'sfoH 0/ Ad 1 . (ft) Recall of the chief 
points of each scene through the teacher's 
questions. 

(fa) Silent reading of the act. 

(c) Oral leading of the act by different chil¬ 
dren, broken by discussion, wherever any one 
wislied to suggest an alteration or an addition. 

Tlie children were left free to add anything 
they liked, They could write on the copies of 
the play if they wished, but as the lesson pro¬ 
ceeded the suggestions were so mimerous that 
only the teaclicr could keep pace with them. 
She sat at her desk throughout the lesson, 
and was kept hard at work writing down the 
additions and altera-lioiis. At intervals she 
road a scene in its altered form, and the class 
decided if it required further alteration. If 
the class were satisfied with it it vemained as it 
stood. 

For the play to be comprehensive, it was 
necessary that a pause of time should ensue 
between Scene i, when the Queen tried to hide 
the Prince, and Scene 2, when the courtiers 
demanded to see him. The children suggested 
that the King and Queen should occupy them¬ 
selves witii other matters, and that gleemen 
might be introduced to attract every one's 
attention. In consequence the scene was closed 
by the entrance of the gleemen to sing—the 
writing of the song being [mstponed until the 
next lesson. 

Act II was then dcveUqicd on the same 
lines, but time prevented Act III from being 
touched. 


The object of this lesson was to complete the 
play by recasting the last Act. and by writing 
the song for the gleemen. 

The children had ahead}' felt that it was a 
dramatic necessity for the swineherd and Jiis 
wife to be introduced into the final scene, in 
order that the King and Queen could express 
their thanks to them for tlieir goodness to the 
Prince. 


The first part of the lesson was taken on the 
lines of Lesson III. The children improvised 
suitable dialogue, and thus Act III was recast. 

Tlie song was next to be made. The children 
were asked to suggest likely subjects. Those 
given were—"brave men”; "brave deeds”; 
"heroes”; "war”; "hunting.” These were dis¬ 
cussed briefly and the last was chosen. Some 
conversation gained the ideas; bows; arrows; 
forest; go a-himtiiig; 0 King, go hunting: 
animals in forest; sunny, dry, and green. 

Tlie teacher developed the next point from 
the last idea given, and asked the class to think 
of a lino that made us think of something sunny 
and green. She received "On a Summer's day ”; 
"The sun is shining on the grass”; "It looks so 
bright and green.” 

These suggestions were all noted on the black¬ 
board, and we went on to the idea of the hunts¬ 
man, and now the suggestions included "The 
King comes riding through the forest;” "The 
hounds go running on behind''; "Wc hear the 
huntsman blow his horn.” 


There was now plenty of material to work 
with. It was necessary to get it into shape, or. 
in other words, to arrange it so that the words 
were in a regular rhythm. 

The teacher achieved this by helping the 
children to see that they were making a regular 
pattern. She reviewed the suggestions on the 
blackbo.ard, and chose the phrases, "Go a- 
lumting,'’ "0 King, go hunting," as hopeful 
ones to work from. In their place, a child 
(obviously with a sense of rhj’thm) suggested 
the line, "A-himting go, 0 King.” Tlie teacher 
accepted this line at once, marked the rliythni 
by moving her hand with throe gestures to the 
right in this pnttcni, — — —, saying tlie worcl.s 
as slic did so. Another suitable line wa.s found 
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on the blackboard in “Tlie hounds go running 
on behind.” And thus the pattern of the 
rhythm was arrived at, which was— 

/ / / / 

The sun ts shining on the grass — 

/ / y 

It looks so bright and green, 

y y y y 

The hounds go running on behind, 

y y y 

u_ u„ A-hujtting go, 0 King. 

From this point onward all suggestions as they 
were given M’cre tested by a movement of the 
hand to sec if a line would fit the pattern. A 
threc-verse song was finally written. All empha¬ 
sis was placed on tlie necessity for correct 
rhythm, and it will be noticed tliat only one 
rhyme is evident. (The song will be found 
below in its place in the play.) It was not pos¬ 
sible to spend any inorc time on it. 

(When cliildron have gone thus far with a 
song; it is interesting, when time permits, to 
let them develop it further,) 

The play was now complete. The final draft 
was cyclostylecl for the children, so that they 


could iniinoii/e the parls before acting lliom. 
The children practised ilic play by themselves. 
They discovered a tunc to which they could sing 
the song, and some siinide properties were made 
by them according to Ihcir own suggestions. 
A little boy brought a ring after the first lesson. 
He had had tlie good luck to leceivc sixpence, 
and he spent his whole fortune upon a flashing 
diamond ring, allhough he himself was not going 
to wear it. 

WJicii the cJiildrcn were ready tlie play was 
acted fov such people as we:e interested in it. 
There were many point.'i wlure the play could 
have been improved. Scene 1 of Act III was 
exceedingly short. 'J he childreii’a minds seemed 
so closely in tune with the spirit of the play they 
liad made that it was intended to let each child 
take this Liny .scene and try to expand it in 
MTiting, It would Iiave been very interesting 
to .see what the children could have done, but 
unfortunately the end of term had arrived, and 
it was not possible to find out. Still even as it 
.stood it meant some careful work for the C 
Division of a class 0/ 8-9-yoar-olds. 


PRINCE BLADUD 


Act 1 

Scene 1. The King's Palace 

(King and Quekn are in the Palace, Puiscii: 
Hladud is riding in the forest. King and Queiln 
are talking.) 

Queen, The Prince ought In be back by 
now, 

King. Don’t worry, he won’t be long. 

Queen [looks out of window). Oh, lierc he 
comes, I can see him in the distance. He mu.st 
know it is time to come home. (Enter Pfince.) 
You've been out a long time, Have you had 
good sport? You look very sad: what is the 
matter? 

Prince. I did not bother much witli the 
lumting; I was worried with all those sores 
breaking out over my arms. [Shows arms to 
Queen.) Father, I was riding along and my 
hand hurt, and I looked at it, and Tvi; got 
leprosy. 

King. What shall he do? 


Queen. Hush! don’t tell anybody, lest they'll 
want to drive you away. 

King. You lirul better hide. 

Queen. You must go to your room before 
IheiH'npleseoyou. (PRiNCEgaMoiW.) I hope the 
courtiers won't gel to know. 

King. Let us have the glcerneii. You see, 
if we have gleeineii, the courtiers wunH want to 
stop us from listening to them, and the time 
will pass, (King blous a horn.) 

[Enter n Servant, bowing to the King.) 

Servant. Ye.s, Your Majesty, what is it that 
you want? 

King, Send a messenger for the glccinen, 
plca-se. (Si-RVANTgodsoEf.) Fetus look ascliecr- 
fnl as we can, so that the couiticr.s will think 
there is nntliing wrong. 

Queen, Ves, that is a very nice idea. They 
will not lliink tlierc i.s anylliiiig the nuilLer in 
the Palace. [Enter Gl.liEWEN.) Please will you 
give us a song, gleeinen? 

Head Gi.eeman, Yes, Voni Maje-sly. 
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Song 

It is a suHHy sitjiu/ier's day, 

So loud llie bugle goes ; 

/I nd evdfyl/iiug is Jree and gay, 

A-lmnting go, 0 King. 

We hear ihe hnidsma\i How his horn. 

So loud and gay tl goes, 

The birds are singing in ihe trees, 
/l-?iiiwii}»g go, 0 King. 

The sun is shining on the grass — 

It looks so bright and green, 

The hounds go running on behind, 
/■l-Zimifijig go, 0 King. 

Scene 2. The King's Palace 

[A week later. Courtif.hs tmil to see Bladud 
n »4 become angry.) 

First Courtier, I wonder whore the I^rince 
is. He has not been round lately playing wUli 
oiir children. I wonder what's the matter? 

Second Courtier, Wlicre is the Prince? Wc 
have not seen him for a long time; it is very 
strange. 

Third Courtier. Nol I have not seen him 
either. I think I'll go and sue his paiciUs. 

Fourth Courtier. It'e a strange mystery. 

First Courtier. Let us go and ask the 
Queen where he is. 

Scene 3. The King's Palace 

(Courtiers enter lo see the King and Queen.) 

First Courtier. Please Your Majesty, may 
we see Prince Bladud? 

Queen. He is resting just how. He has been 
hunting a longtime and he is tired. 

Second Courtier. We ^vant to sec him. 

Queen. You go away, and come again another 
clay to see him, 

Third Courtier, I want to see him badlj'. 

Fourth Courtier. We want to see him. 

First Courtier. Our children will not rest 
until they sec liim, becau.se they cannot play 
by themselves. 

Second Courtier. We must see him, or 
wc'il drive him away. 

Third Courtier, Let us come in and see him. 
nncl, if you don't, wc'll fight 1 


Prince {in ihe middle room). I am sure the 
pcoiDlc arc angry. Oh, dear, what shall I do? 1 
must go and see, {To Queen.) It's no use 
staying here any longer. 

Queen {a&ide lo Prince), Don’t come, the 
|jcq)le arc angry. 

Prince. Let me come, Mother. 

Fourth Courtier. Drive him away, he has 
leprosy! Go, at once! 

Prince. If I don't go. Mother, something will 
happen to you I 

Queen {giving a ring). Keep this ring. 
Though you are going away, j'oii are still my 
son, whether alive or dead I 


Act II 

The Forest, near Swineherd’s Cottage 

Swineherd and Pigs. {One fig runs away and 
is caught by ihe Prince.) 

Swineherd, Eh, stop my pig, please. 
(Prince slops pig.) Thank you, come home, and 
I will reward you. 

Wife. Whom have you brought homo ? 

Swineherd. He is the man who stopped my 
P'g- 

Prince. Aren’t you afraid of met’ 

Swineherd. Why, what’s the matter with 
you? 

Prince. I’ve got leprosy. 

Swineherd. Well, some of my pigs have 
some sore places. You won't liurt my pigs. 
You'd better be the Swineherd, 

Wife. Sit outside, and I will give you some¬ 
thing to cat. 

Prince. Thank you, very much. 

Swineherd. Aren't you going to lake the pigs 
into the forest? 

Prince. Yes, I will do it now. (Prince en/m 
pig-sly, drives out Ihe pigs to the forest, lets them 
move about nuy way. If they go loo far he drives 
Ihem back. He counts them) Why, they're all 
here, but some arc better. I wonder how they 
got better? {Follows them to a little place near a 
spring and watches them.) Some of them are 
getting better. I will do tliaL myself and see if 
it cures me, {lie enters mud and rolls in it.) 
Oh, my sore places are a bit better I (ITnsfjes 
himself and drives pigs to the hut) 
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Prince {io Swineherd), It's stiiingc. I've 
got my leprosy better. I saw the pigs roll in 
the mud, and I did it too. I'm better. 

Swineherd. Oh, the pigs arc better too. 

Prince. I shall go home, now. Will you come 
with me? Don't you know I am the King’s 
son ? Como with me, and my father will perhaps 
reward you lor giving me food. If I hadn't come 
to you I'd not have got better. 

Swineherd. Ask my wife if she can spare me. 
But I can't come like this, my clothes are too 
dirty, 

Wire, I think I can spare you. I will give 
the Prince some food before he goes, or lie may 
be hungry. 

Prince. Thank you, 

Swineherd, You must come as well, or 
you'll be lonely. 

Act III 

Scene I. The PaUice 

{King and Queen are talking together.) 

Queen. Oh, I wish our son would come back. 

King. Never mind, ho might get better, 

Queen. I wonder if our son is dead, 

King. He might come back some day. 

Scene 2. The l^alace Gate 

Guard (sees a ragged man coming). 

Man. Do you know me ? 

Guard, No I Go 1 You can't come here! 
Go away. 3'ou're a robber! 

* * 

Further Developments for ^-q-Year- 
Olds 

Some teachers say that it becomes dilHcult to 
find enough simple material for children to work 
on. They come to the end of the stories which 
lend themselves to dramatic work, 

As the 8-9-year-olds develop, it is possible to 
turn to another source of supply, as the children 
can use material which is not already in the form 
of a story. This is a further step in j)rogression- 
Thc children can lake an idea, if sulTicieiUly 
distinct, and build round it until they have 
made a plot, which they can then develop into 
a play. Short poems containing an interesting 
idea may often prove a fruitful souree ol sujiply. 


Man. I’m the. King's .son. 

Guard. I don't ludicvc you. Go I Don't 
come here any more! 

Man. I’ve told you the truth—I'm the King's 
son, If you don’t believe me. look at this. 
( 5 //ow^ (he ting.) 

Guard. I don’t really believe. I think you’ve 
stolen the ring. Well, anyway. I’ll take you to 
the Khig. I’ll take you Diree to tlic JCing ami 
.see what he says. 

Scene 3. Inside the Pahice 

Gu.ard. Please, Yijiir Maji'sty, this man says 
lie i.s the Prince, I don't believe it, I tiiiuk lie 
has stolen this ring. 

King, Is this onr sou? Do you know if this 
man is our son? Queen, give your adviee iis 
Lo what you think it is. 

Prince. I'm 3’oiir son. This is 3'our ring--- 
you gave it to me, 

Queen. You are my son, (To the King,) 
Aren’t you glad to see him ? I am. 

King. What have you liuen doing all this 
long time? I did feel niisyrable without you. 

Prince. I have been living with this .swine¬ 
herd and his wife, ami I have hrought them to 
show you. If I had not been living with these 
jteoplo I sliDuld not have got belter. 

King, I thought you were dead. We’ll have 
a feast. (To Swineherd and Wife.) Will you 
come and feast with us? 

Courtiers. Three cheeis for Piince Bhuhul! 

* * * 

A class of H-(j-j’ear-i)l(ls wanted to make 
a fairy play. The ideas which i>rovid('d tlu'ir 
raw material came out of Miss l'’\h‘niaii’s well- 
known verses "There are T'aerie.s at (he Bot¬ 
tom of our Garden," These ideas gave' rise* 
to a play with three sceno.s —Scene i, in the 
garden; li')ne, one summer aflenioon; Charac¬ 
ters, three children and the gardener. Though 
the verse only mentions the gardener's shed (lie 
children introduced the gardener himself into 
the scene. The class made him, not any of the 
diihlreii, lo be the I'ersmi wlm suggested that 
(lowers have faeries in iliem. U was he who 
invited the childnui to come to the iiiBUuiu of 
the garden at uiglil to see the faeiii's lor tlu-ni- 
selves. 
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The zncl verse was ignored by the class: 
it gave them nothing constructive to work 
upon. 

From Verse 3 they developed Scenes 2 and 3. 
In Scene 2 preparations were made by the faeries 
(or the coming oI the King and Queen. Scene 
3 included their Majesties'' arrival, together with 
a song ol welcome, a feast, and a farewell. 

tn the case of this play it was the teacher’s 
idea to use the play-niakmg as a centre of work, 
and to make a natural contact between it and 
otlier subjects. Thus the play would become a 
“centre of interest," 

The idea of dramatic form was anticipated in 
the reading lessons by the use of reading matter 
which was written in dialogue fonn, The putting 
together of the play, in regard to both words and 
shape, formed lessons in composition. When the 
play was finished it was made into alit Lie booklet 
in the handwork lesson, when threc-holc sewing 
was tanght, the art lesson having already pro¬ 
vided the designed cover, 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
work was the fact that it grew out of the young 
teacher's anxiety with regard to the sight-read¬ 
ing in the music lessons. She was a student in 
training, and she greatly feared that lier lessons 
in sight-reading would be dull; so she began to 
plan some way of giving them a distinct purpose 
that would appeal to the class, She saw that 
songs for a fairy play could grow naturally out 
of aiglit-roading exercises, and so the idea of 
making the play was born. 

The last little song was put Logetlier quite 
quickly. The play was nearly finished. The 
closing words, to be said by the Queen, were, 
“Those children look tired, it is time for them 
to go home. Let us sing them to sleep," 

The class fittingly thought that a short lullaby 
should follow such words, so llrey set to work 
to make it, 

The teacher chose a lullaby with a good 
rh5rthm, and wrote tlic note.'? on the black¬ 
board in staff notation. 

The children sang it first to the Tonic Sol-fa 
names, then to “la," beating the time until they 
were well into the swing of the time. Then came 
suggestions for words. These were written on 
the blackboard, and the class song and tested 
them; accepting some, rejecting others. From 


the accepted line.s they made their final dioicc. 
The verse ran— 

Sleep, mortals, sleep. 

And ivalch we will keep. 

So as we leave our fairy ring 
The sweelcsl lullaby we'll sing, 

Sleep, mortals, sleep, 

At the end of twenty-five minutes evety one 
was singing these lines with great zest. 

3. Possibilities for <^-ii-Year~Olds 

As the children progress in their study of 
play making and reach the age of 9-11 j^eans, 
they will show more power of attack in the 
making of plays on their own account. 

This work may develop in two ways, inde¬ 
pendently the one of the other. 

Group Work 

A group of children may join together and 
through their own imaginative games produce a 
definite series of scones with dialogue. The game 
" Charades" is usually a favourite with children, 
and they can be encouraged to use it as a basis 
from which short plays can be developed. If 
the children have gradually been learning how 
to construct little plays, at g-ii years they 
should show signs of ability to apply that 
teaching, and to do something apart from the 
teacher's guidance. 

Individual and Group Work 

TJ;e making of a play can begui with some¬ 
thing that is purely individual, and end in being 
a group or class effort. 

One way of carrying o\it this idea is to give a 
copy of a short story lo each child, The child 
will then take the material, plan it out for a 
play, and write the scenes according to hi.s own 
idea and ability. 

The group or class, with or witliout the 
teacher’s guidance, can then consider which 
parts of the various scenes will be chosen, and 
they will be put together to niakc a final play. 
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It may be helpful to give some illustration of 
this type of work, as far as space will permit. 

The class consisted of children of about 8 -io 
years of age, and was taught by a student in 
training. 

Each child received a copy of the following 
story— 

The Red Brno 

There was once a Queen who wanted a new 
hat. She wanted it to be the best one that was 
over made, so she decided to have on it the 
feathers of a beautiful red bird which she had 
seen in the woods. She called her ladies to her 
and asked them to tell her where the bird lived; 
but, although they had often seen it, none of 
them knew where it lived. Then one suggested 
that they should ask the children who were 
playing in the wood, because they would be 
sure to know where its home was. 

The children were playing happily when tlic 
Queen came and asked them to tell her where the 
red bird was, so that she could get its feathers 
for her hat. Tlicy would not tell her, because 
they loved the bird so much. The Queen prom¬ 
ised that slie would let them play in her beautiful 
garden if they would only tell her where it 
lived. Then one of the children said, '* We listen 
to its lovely song every clay, and would rather 
liear that than play in your garden.” 

Just then the bird began to sing, and the Queen 
liked its song so much lliat she, too, said tliat 
sliD would rather hear its song than wear its 
feathers in her hat. 

She went back to the court and told lier 
milliner, who said she would make the Queen a 
beautiful bird from red velvet, which would 
make the hat pretty, and still let people Iicar 
the red bird's song. And every one agreed that 
this was the wisest thing to do. 

Havmg studied the story, eacli child set to 
work to write his own interpretation of it, 
expressing it in dramatic form. 

The pJa5fS produced were fairly level as regards 
ability. 

An Individual Product 

The scene wliicli follows is an example of an 
average production— 


Scene 2. In the Wood 

[Two Children are paying) 

First Child. I wish the red bird was singing 
now. 

Second Child. So do I. 

First Child. It has got very lovely leathers. 

Second Child, I know that. 

First Child. The Queen is coming. (lin/er 
Queen and Ladies. Children fjow before 
them) 

Queen. Do you know where the red bird 
lives? 

Children. Yes. 

Queen. Will yon tell 

Children. We will not tell you, for we love 
the bird. 

Queen. 1 will let yon play in my beautiful 
garden if you tell mo. 

Children. Wc would rather lioar its song 
than play in your garden. 

Queen. I would rather hear its song than 
wear its feathers in my hat. 

The Product of Group Seleciion 

Wlion the different plays were read it was 
soon seen that some forms of expression were 
more interesting or forceful than olhcre, so bits 
were chosen from one ajid bits from another 
until the children had constructed the best j)Iay 
they could arrive at. from their own work. 

Scene 2 then read as follows- ■ 

In the Wonri. [Tifo CjiildrjvN are playing) 

BiiRYL. Do you know, Lena, I heard the rod 
bird singing. 

Lena. Wlicn? Plca.se tell me. 

Beryl. Last night, 

Lena. I should have been there loo. 

Beryl. Shall wc play at ring a ring o' roses? 

Lena. Yes. 

Both sing Ring a ring o' roses 
A porkcl fnll of posies. 

Beryl. Oo-oo! Look! the Queen is coming 
with her lords and ladies, 

{Enter Queen and CauKTrERs--Ciiii.fiRi;N 
bow before them) 

Children. Cood nuiniing, your Higljne,ss. 
(lond inoniing. lords and ladies. 
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All. Ciood morning. 

Lord GRAirAii. The Queen has come to ask 
you where the red bird lives. 

Children. What do you want it for? 

Queen. I want its feathers for my new hat. 
Lord Kino. Yes. I will go and shoot it if 
you tell me where it lives. 

Bekvi.. Oh. no! I will not tell you. I love 
the bird too much, 

Queen. If you will te]l me I will let you come 
and play in my beautiful garden. 

Beryl. Slill we will not tell you, 

Lena, We would rather hear its song than 
play in your garden. 

(Bird s/ngs. Tra-la-la.) 

First Lady, Ohl wlmi a lovely song. 
Children. Yea, it is the red bird singing, 
(Queen lislens,) 

Quern. What a beautiful song! Idon'tlhinlc 
I'll have its feathers after all. I, too, would 
ratlici listen to its song. 

Kino. No, I don’t think I will shoot it 
cither. 

Gratiam. Let us go back to the palace. 
Queen, Vos, Good morning. 

All. Good morning. (7'hfiy go oiif.) 

It a class is divided into groups, and cacli 
group has 4a different story given to it, a small 
number of different plays can soon be pro* 
duced, but ia that case the children must be old 
enough and sufficiently well trained to do the 
work with the very minimum of help from the 
leacher. 

4.. Yb Complete a Play 

There is another method of group work, but 
it is only suitable for the oldest Junior children; 
the teacher provides the raw material from which 
the beginniiig of the play can be formed, and 
then leaves the working out ol the remainder of 
the play entirely to the imagination of the 
different groups ol rhildrcii, 

This method was tried with a number of 
companies of young Girl Guides, It took Die 
form of a dramatic competition. They all 
started with the same material, which was taken 
from an old French Legend and was given to 
them in the following form— 

“Near the irontier ol the Ardennes couiUiy 


there once lived a salt smuggler. In vain the 
Customs officers tried to catch him in his unlaw¬ 
ful acts. The people who lived near called him 
a wizard and said he was so clever that he could 
use magic and that was why he was never found 
out. 

" One day lie was returning home with a great 
sack of salt on his back when the oflicers sud¬ 
denly appeared. The delighted officers thought 
they had caught him red-handed, and ordered 
him to open his sack, 

" The smuggler, with a grin, invited llicm to 
open the sack themselves. When they looked 
inside, they found to tlieir amazement that it 
was full of lentils, 

"The smuggler laughed at their disappoint¬ 
ment, tied up the sack, and hoisting it on his 
back went his way. He laughed again to himsell 
a.s lie thought of what the officers would say 
if they knew that the lentils had already changed 
bRck into grains of salt. 

“For a long time the officers tried to think of 
a plan by which they could catch the smuggler. 
At last they decided on one. 

“ One day when they knew that the smuggler 
was absent from home they went to his house. 
They found bis daughter alone, and tliey fright¬ 
ened her so much that she dared not hinder 
them from doing anything they wished. In 
searching the house from top to bottom they 
found many contraband goods which they 
thought they could use as evidence to bring him 
to justice. They decided not only to remove 
these goods hut to take the frightened daughter 
also. Though the smuggler might be willing to 
lose his goods, they felt ]ic would be sure to 
come to find his daughter, and so he would fall 
into their hands. 

" Shortly after they left the house, the 
smuggler returned to find his goods gone and 
his daughter stolen. Immediately he mounted 
Ills horse and set out to rescue hcr.“ 

The story of the rescue was Joft in llie giiJs’ 
hands to be treated as they liked as long as it 
was expressed in dramatic form. Magic could 
he introduced if desired, When the competition 
(lay arrived, eacli comjiany acted tlie play it 
had written. It was most intcre.sting to .sec how 
entirely different each jday was. Tliore were 
about leu ontric.s. 
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5. Correlation of Dramatic Work 

with Other Subjects 

As the children reach the end of their Junior 
course it is possible to use play makijig as an 
active handmaid to history or geograpliy, 
especially to history. But, if the play is to l)e 
of any value as a stimulus to the study of his¬ 
tory, the children thejnsclvcs must turn to 
books and find what sort of historical setting 
the play will need in order to preserve its right 
atmosphere, 

Teachers will often find incidents in local 
history that can be Lurnecl to good account foi‘ 
both the study of history and individual or 
grou]i work in play making. 

Before leaving this subject it may be useful, 
as far as space permits, to mention a lew possi¬ 
bilities as regards material that have boon 
tested and tried. 

Nursery Talcs—"Red Riding Hood.” "Three 

Bears,” 

Fairy Tales from Grimm—"Elves and the 
Shoemaker"; "Travcllmg Musiciajis”; "The 
Frog Prince"; "Hansel and Gretcl.” 

"The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Robin Hood—specially suitable for l)oys of 
9-10 years, 

A Nativity Play based on the Christmas 
Story. SL, Matthew II, vv. i and 9-12, {ind 
St. Luke 11 , vv, 1-20. The j^lay can be j)artly 
mimed and partly spoken, and luivi; the addition 
of carols. 

A play can also be tleveloiied from a sequence 
of pictures. Perliaps .some jdea.s raJi be gainiul 
from the pictures given for story making (see 
pages 193-199). 

6 . Acting for the Oldei- Juniors 

The acting of a play should stand first and 
foremost for the interpretation of thoiiglit and 
the cxprcssioit of emotion, and not for a part 
to he taken in a performance. In this latter 
direction danger lies, for llu! play may become 
nothing more than an outlet for sel[-disi)lay. 

If children have learnt to exi)ross their ideas 
and emotions in plays of their own making, lliey 
will approach the acting t)f i)reivire(l pl:L5’s witli 
the knowledge that there i.s tui ideii to be inlei- 


preted and an cniolioii to be felt, and those 
must first be found and then revealed by the 
actors. This inx’paratinn will kelp to place the 
emphasis, not on the child's pcrfoi-mancc, but 
oji wliat the writer of the [ihiy wants the child 
to express in his acting. This development 
demands more from the child and is a strong 
argimient for deferring the acting of prepared 
I)lays to the lal»-st stage of the Junior course. 
z\noUicr argument in favour of delay is that 
when children reach the age of eleven Ihcir 
ai)j>rociatioii of literature 1ms Iregini to develop, 
and 11 better form of material, more worth Iheir 
wliilo to memorize, can be given to tlieni, 

Tlui children now want to take a step beyond 
tlie use of the ciiule jwojKTties which have 
mntonled them so far, and in a simple way they 
cjin be intnidvicecl to wliat lies behind the term 
"protluclion.” 

It is well tlml eaclj momlxT of tlie class sJionld 
have some responsllnlily if it can possibly In' 
arranged. As the class has not shared in tlic 
writing of Ihc play it is all the more necessary 
to .see that each mciubcrsliares in its procluctinn. 
Opportunity lies in two directions— 

1. The making of rostumes, properties, and 
scenery. 

2. The canyhig out of the performance— 
there is work for actors, a stage inaiiager, scene 
sliifteva, dressers, and kceivrs of the wardrobe. 

A little careful thought will make it iK)Ssible 
for every child to feel that lu* or she is in it. 
With tlie younger children it was good to find 
a ])lay in which all could act, but to do that at 
this later stage W'oilld spoil tlie work, as cinjiliasis 
will now be laid on the mainicr of acting in a 
wa}^ that was not done \nevvously. 

The stage is no longiT the wliuli! cliissninin, 
])iil ha.s' a limited .s[J!tceto wfiidi tjje uctaia mn.Ht 
learn to adapt lliemselves; the effect of the work 
will be spoilt if it is overciowded, 

A juacticalilbi.stnition of thein>intsni(‘ntioiu'il 
will serve to make lliem clearer. 

“/J Midsummer Night's Dream ” 

'1 he work tu be deseiiheil was actually cairicd 
nut by girls varying in age from lo-ij ycai.s, 
l)ut il is not toil ilillU'ulT bn the eleven pin?. 
gnm|). 
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The Fairy scenes from Shakespeare's Mid- Tlie four episodes chosen from the play were 
s«Hun«)’ Dmm were to be acted. as follows— 

The first approach was made through tlie Episode 1 —from Act II, Scene i, Conversa- 
litcratiirc lessons. Tlic story of the scenes came tion between Fairy and Puck, 
fiist, This was given by the teacher, who tried Episode II —from Act II, Scene i, Quarrel 
to make the atmosphere of the play surround between Titania and Obcroii, to end witli the 
her Jiarrallve. Much discussion followed, which conversation hclwccn Olioron and Puck and the 
resulted in the selection of the exact episodes words 

to be acted. They were four in number. I am invisible 

It was possible for the girls to select these And 1 xi’ill overhear theiy confeyence. 



episodes fitiin the teacher's story, and to plan 
them out in a general way, but it was necessary 
for the teacher to make the selection from the 
text of the lines which were evcntuall}' to be 
memorized. Tiiesc necessary cuts in the text 
required care and skill. Want of space prcvent.s 
them from being described at length, but if the 
play is studied it will be seen that it is possible 
to cut and select until the fairy scenes stand out 
from tl\c. rest of the play. 

It is usually nccos.sary to lieclograph or cyt-lo- 
slyk wliat the cliildron have acliially to nicinor- 
ize, or their minds are confused. 


Episode III —from Act II, Scene 2. Titania 
and lier Fairy Court, to end with Oberon’s 
entrance and tlie squeezing of the juice into 
Titania’s ej'cs. 

Episode IV —from Act HI. Scene i. The 
Rehearsal of the Play by Quince and Company. 
This interlude was cut down to the minimum ; 
it was included only to provide a reason for the 
introiluction of Bottom on to the stage. The 
Fairy Play led on to the love scene between 
Titania and Bottom as far as "I desire your 
more acquaintance, good Master Mustardseed,” 
and from there passed williout a break to Act 
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IV; Scene I, “Come siL Uice down upon this 
flowery bed/' which introduced the reconcilia¬ 
tion between Oberon and Titania. 

The pJa)^ ended with Titania’s words— 

Come, my loyd, and in om fiight 
Tell me how U came this nighi 
That I sleeping here tons found 
]Viik these inoftals on the ground. 

The selection of the lines to be Icaml and the 
rcliearsing of the play was only one part of the 
work, Alt, handwork, and nccdleAVork lessons 
were all called upon to take their share. This 
type of work will grow apace to the best advan¬ 
tage if, for the time being, those lessons can be 
regarded not as three subjects but as one—- 
the Production side of the Dramatic Work. 


The fii-st business was to choose the acLoi-s 
and plan out the general colour scheme. This 
was done hy the vote of the whole class, alter 
which the work wa.s divided among groups of 
girls. 

Group I was the largest, and contained girls 
who were keen on ncccUework. Their work was 
to measure tlie actors, make i>alterns for cos¬ 
tumes, cut them out, and make them up, Un¬ 
bleached calico was the material mainly used, 
though Tilania's dress was of yellow art muslin. 

Group II was allied to Group I. They pre¬ 
pared the material by dyeing the calico. As 
there was a gas jet in the classroom hot water 
dyes were used, i)Ut cold water dyes could iiavt! 
been made to serve. When tlroup 11 bad any 
time to .spare tJicy helped Ciroiip I. 
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Grottp III maJe sjaiiJals, any simple head¬ 
dresses, or oddments ol any kind that were 
needed as time vvent on. The slowest girls were 
In this group. 

Group IV was a very imporlant one and care¬ 
fully picked. It contained the girls who were 
best at drawing, for they worked at the scenery. 
To begin with, the teacher had to give them a 
good deal of svijicrvislon, but when once they 
were set going they were amazingly indcpcnclcnt 
and successful. 

Tile scenery deserves a special word of explana¬ 
tion. It is not easy to transform a typical 
Council School Hall into a wood, so that actors 
and audience really feel that it is there. In this 
case the producers not only wanted the wood 
rcprcscutcd on the "backcloth’' so that it would 
appear as a. vista behind the actoi-s, but they 
also wauled the actors to be able to move in 
and out among the trees. A solution was found 
for this problom, and without rnuch expense. 

The '' backclotli" was provided by using the 
plain side of rolls of cheap green wallpaper, 
as money was too scarce to allow of a more 
permanent one of green stuff. The strips of 
paper were spread on the Hall floor. The girls 
planned out tlic design, and certain trees were 
aholled to each girl. There was a flowery tree 
(type unknown), a lilac tree, and various iude- 
tertninale specimens. Crayons and chalks were 
used. The next problem was to find a way in 
which the "backcloth" covdd Im: fastened to the 
wall, whiclx was of uncompromising white tiles. 
Fortunately it had a picture rail, and this led 
to the solution of the difliculty. 

A framework was rnadc of stripwood in. 
wide (seeFig. 55 X). This issosiinple that it could 
be made by the class. The back of the frame¬ 
work was suspended from the picture rail (C), 
while the "backcloth" was fastened by strong 
drawing pins to the front strip of wood (fl). 

Next came the separate trees. These were 
made of strijis, of varying widths, of cheap 
hessian. They were placed on the liall lloor, 
the trees sketched in and then chalked, though 
paint would have been more perjnanenl, The 
edges of the hessiaix were not always dead 
straight, but had slight projections suggestive 
of branches to the trees All slri[).s tapered 
slightly to the top. 


To make the strips stand in position strings 
were stretched from side to side of the Hall and 
fastened to nails driven into the top of the rail. 
The lop of each tree was tucked over the string, 
and made secure by safely pins, while the bottom 
was firmly attached to the floor by strong 
drawing pins (see Fig, 5 l^)- 

By this method it was easily possible to place 
the trees in different positions, and test the effect 
of the grouping before arriving at a final decision, 

Propertiessucli .as this "baclccloth" and these 
trees are valuable possessions to have in the 
school acting box, and can be used again and 
again for a varict}^ of plays. 

7. Dramatic Material for Boys 

Teachers of boys will find that dramatic 
work makes a strong appeal to them, When 
once boys have embarked on play making or 
play actmg, if the material is such as interests 
them, they will carry it forward with great 
zeal—possibly with greater speed and with more 
imtiativc than girls. They throw themRelvc.s 
into the making of properties with zest, and as 
tlicy arc often freer tliaii girls in out-of-school 
liours It will be found that they will cxperiinont 
more readily and produce surprising results. 

It is worth wliilc to give some space to the 
subject of material whiclx makes an appeal to 
boys. 

A class of 9-year-okls were rccexitly hearing 
some of the Arthurian legends in the literature 
lessons. They decided to make a play based 
on the story "How Artirur became King of 
England." 

The legend told liow Merlin went to the Arcli- 
bishop to ask him to call together all the lords 
of the realm to behold the miracle tlnit God 
would show them, and through which the heir 
to the throne should stand revealed. 

At Merlin's order tacli knight came to the 
great Church, secretly hoping that he might be 
clio.sen to be king. T'here, in the churchyard, 
they found a great square stone, in tlie midst 
of whicli was an anvil, with a sword firmly fixed 
tlirough the centre of it. Written in letters ol 
gold were the words; "Whoso pullctli out this 
sword from thi.s stone and anvil is rightwiso 
king born of all England." 
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The legend goes on to describe how each 
knight tried in vain to draw ont the sword. 
Arthur alone was successful, and lie was 
accepted and crowned as King. 

To be kniglits appealed to the boys tremen¬ 
dously, and the second day after the play making 
commenced, while yet no parts were chosen or 


any arniiigenients suggested for acting, tlie first 
property arrived. It was a sword, and had been 
made the previous evening by a boy himself. 
The teacher let it be put immediately into use 
when the boys planned out the next scene. 

In a day or two, more sv^'oids arrived at 
school, made eitlier by tJic boys tlicmselv'r.s or 
by keen fathers or interested big brothers. A 
corner of tlic classroom was dedicated to ih‘o- 
pertles, and in less tluiu a week there wen: 
sliiclds and swords for all knights. Other 
suggestions followed, and by the time that 
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tlie words of tlie play were complete, with a 
little finishing off at school, each character 
had a complete outfit, including costume and 
armour. 

The teacher set the play in motion as a varia* 
tion, in the teaching of composition. Tlic idea 
of ttie dramatic properties was evob^d by the 


class ami carried out by them with Ibe i/uiiiiniim 
of practical help from the teacher. 

It is possible that boys may enter more 
readily into play acting when the play iueludes 
only male parts. But this is mtt necessarily true 
when they make the play thcnwelvcs. A rlass 
of o-io-yoar-olils wJio mode a play arminil the 
story of Allau-a-Dule and Ids tiiu' love were 
quite us serious about lilting ovit the bride with 
a suitable wedding ciislumi' as in iln-ssing any 
of the foresters. 

There i.s much nmteria) hidili'ii away .some 
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of the old stories that is particularly suitable 
for boys to work upon, An example of this will 
be found in Rasvlinson’s translation of the Hu- 
iory of HtrodoUu, Book 1 , in the legend of the 
boyhood of Cyrus, alterwards Cyrus the Great, 

The story falls into a number of realistic 
incidents, each one of which will provide rich 
matoTial for a scene in a play for older boys. 

If the boys are not learning ajicicut history, 
the teacher will need to give the story its on-n 
setting or tlie class cannot enter into the right 
atmosphere. 

Given in brief outline the work may be as 
follows— 

Story as 

This setting will be given so that the later 
incidents may be coinprohensivc, though tlie 
story of tlie sotting will not be included in. the 
piny. Quite apart from other things, which 
would not lend themselves to dramatic: repra- 
sentation, the lapse of time could not be shown 
satisfictorlly. 

Astyages was King of Persia. One night ho 
had a dream which was interpreted to him by 
tho wise men of his country. They said that one 
day his daughter would have a son and that 
King Astyages would lose his throne and the 
boy would reign in his place. 

To guard against this caUunity, aa soon os the 
child Cyrus was bum. King Astyages sent for 
Harpagiis, one of his most (aithful olficens, 
Handmg over tho child to him, he gave orders 
that Harpagiis should carry the child home and 
there slay him. 

But Ilarpngiis feared to do so cniel an act 
lest at some future time the baby’s mother 
should become Queen and be able to punish, 
lie therefore decided to give the work into the 
hands of another and sent, vvith haste, for a 
herdsman who guarded the flocks on the moun¬ 
tainside. where many wiki beasts lurked. 

When the herdsman arrived Harpagus ga\'e 
the child to him with the order; " Astyage.s re¬ 
quires thee to take this child ajid lay binv in the 
wildest part of the hills, where he will be sure 
to die speedily. And he bade me tell Ihce, that 
if thou dost not kill the boy, but unyliow allow- 
est him to escape, he will put tliee to the mo.st 


painful of deaths. I myself am appointed to see 
tlie child exposed." 

Feeling much troubled, tlie Ucrdsinau carried 
awuy the baby to his own home. He desired to 
get there quickly, for be was anxious about his 
own wife and tiny son who was just bom. 

On reaching the house he found his wife in 
great grief, for during his absence their baby 
had died. 

The herdsman Usteiiod to her sad story and 
then told her Ills own When he had finished 
speaking he uncovered the infant which he 
carried in his arms and showed him to his wife. 

When she locked at the tiny child and saw 
how beautiful he was, she burst into tears and 
besought her husband on no account to expose 
him. But the hcrdsinafi was afraid and said that 
he dare not refuse to carry out the orders which 
had been given to him. Then the woman spoke 
a second time and said; "If, then, there is no 
persuading thee, and a child must needs be seen 
exposed upon the mountains, at least do thus. 
Take our dead child find lay it upon the hills, 
and let us bring up as our own the child of the 
daughter of Astyages, So shalt thou not be 
charged with unfaithfulness to thy lord, nor 
shall wo have managed badly for ourselves. Our 
dead babe will have a royal funeral, and this 
living child will not be deprived of life." 

The idea seemed good and the herdsman 
decided to adopt it. Without loss of time, he 
gave the living child Into tlie arms of his wife. 
Having clothed their own dead child in the 
costly robe of the little prince, the herdsman 
carried liim fortli and laid liim in one of the 
wildest parts on the mountainside. 

After three days the herdsman sent w’ord to 
Harpagus that the child Cyrus was dead, He, 
having satisfied himself that it was true, ordered 
that the funeral should take place. So the lierds- 
luau's baby was given a royal funeral, and the 
little prince remained in the lierdsman's cottage 
and grew up there with only tlie liordsnian and 
his wife to kiuw that he vva.s not their own son. 

In telling this inlrcidnetory story, it is well 
to quote the words given in direct speech, as if 
the boy.s hear a fitting style of language they 
will be more likely to offer a suitable verbal 
expression of thonglit in tlieir own iiuUvicUial 
contributioms. 
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The Play 

\\^lcn the hcrdsiiijui'a sfm was about 11; years 
of age. an incident occurred which will interest 
boys and also provide them with some material 
whicli can easily he handled for play making. 
Herodotus relates the iiiddeiit as follows— 

'"V^^Jicn the boy Avas iji his tenth year, an 
accident caused it to be di.scovered who he was. 
He wa-S at [day one day in the village where tin- 
folds of the cattle were, along witli the hoya of 
his own age, in the strc'et. The other 1 )oys who 
were playing with him chose the herdsman's son, 
as he was called, to be their king. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to order them iibout—some he set to 
build him houses, others he made his guards, one 
of them was to be the king's (iyc, another liad 
the ofTicc of carrying Ins mf'.ssage.s, uU luul som<‘ 
task or other. 

"Among the boys there was one, the son of 
Artembarcs, a Mode of distinction, who refused 
to do what Cyrus had set him. Cyrus told the 
other boys to take hiin into custody, ajul when 
his orders were obeyed, he chastised him most 
severely with the whip. 

"The son of Artembarcs, as soon as he was 
let go, full of rage at treatment so little befitting 
his rank, hastened to the city and complained 
hittcrly to hi.s father of what had been done by 
Gyms. He did not. of cmir.se, say ‘Cyrus.’ by 
whicli name the buy w.is mtt yet known, hut 
called him the son of the king's herdsman. 

"Artembare.s, in the heat <if his passion, went 
to Astyages, accompanied by his son, and made 
complaint of the gross injury Avhicrli hail Imtii 
done him. Pointing to the boy’.s .slionltlcrs, he 
cxchiiined; Tims, () King, has thy slave, the 
son of a herdsman, lieaiied insult upon us.' 

"At these words A.styages .sent for the herds¬ 
man and his boy, When they came togetlier 
into his pre.sence, fixing liis e3'es on Cyrus, 
A.styage.s said; ' Hast thou then, the sou of so 
mean a fellow as that, dared to heliave thus 
rudely to the .son of yonder noble, one of tlic 
first in my court?' My lord,' iei)!ied the hoy, 
'I only treated liim as he deserved. I was 
cliosen king l)y the buys of onr village, liecaiise 
tJiey tlioiiglit iin; tlie best for it. lie liimself was 
one of tlu; boys who chose me. All tin* oUhts 
did according to my orders; but he refused, and 


made light of them imtil at last he got his due 
reward. If for this I deserve to suficr punish¬ 
ment, here I am ready to submit to it.’ ” 
Herodotus goes on to tell how King Astyages 
became suspicious as to who the boy was. Dis¬ 
missing the affairs of Artembarcs and his son 
for the time being, ho took Cyrus and the herds¬ 
man apart to ijueslion tbcm. At first the herds¬ 
man iiLsisted that C}’^riis was his own boy but at 
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length, when he saw Astyages sign to liis body- 
giianl to bind him and ciirry him away to 
punishment, he offereil to tell the true story. 
This he did, eutn-aling the King to grant him 
forgiveness. 

The King had not lorgotteii the propLecy of 
the Magi, luid Indore he (lecided what to do with 
his grandchild he sent for the wise men to con¬ 
sult them. On hearing what luul happened they 
assured the King that all was well. As the boy 
had ruled a.s king of the village, with his guards, 
his eloorkeepcrs, his messengers, and all lh(? 
other usual ollirer.s, he would not reign 1 
second time. 

King Astyages decided tluit lie had no iiuue 
lf> fi-ar and ( yrns was called into his [irc.st'iice, 
and was dismissed In safety with these words: 
"My child, I was led to do thee a wrong by a 
(hvaiii which has come to nolliing; from llial 
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wrong lliou wcrt saved by thy own good fortune, 
Go now with a light heart to Persia: I will pro¬ 
vide thy escort, Go, and when thou gettest to 
thy journey's end, thou wilt "behold thy lather 
and tliy mother, quite other people from the 
herdsman and his \vife." 

Tlic story ends with the homecoming of 
Cyrus and the welcome given to him by his true 
parents. 

Reference to the liislory of Herodolm will 
show that careful cuts have been necessary so 
that unsuitable material is avoided, 

The play will naturally fall into four scenes. 

Scene I 

Place: The Village. Characters: Cyrus and a 
group of boys. Matter: The Game—Choice of 
a King and the ruling of lus subjects. 

(The punishment will uccd careful handling. 
It will be best to arrajige for it to happen off the 
stage and so be loft to imagination.) 

Scene // 

Place ; The Palace, Characters; King Asty- 
ages and Ills Bodyguard. Artembaree and Jiis 
son. (Later) Cyrus and the Herdsman. Matter: 
Complaint of Artembares. Summoning of Cyrus 


and the lierdsman. Interview witli Cyrus and 
the true story of the herdsman. 

(There is a difTiciilty of time here. A short 
period would naturally elapse between the com¬ 
plaint being hoard and the arrival of Cyrus, If 
that cannot be foreseen and some solution 
thought of, it will be necessary to divide this 
scene into two. It will be well for the boys to 
try to overcome this difficulty for themselves.) 

Sfein? Ill 

Place: The Palace- Characters: Kuig Asty. 
ages and his Bodyguard. The Magi, (Later) 
Cyrus. Matter: Discussion of the prophecy. 
Decision of the King. AimouncGinent to Cyrus 
and dismissal to his home. 

Seem IV 

Place: Home of Cyrus in Persia. Characters: 
Father and Mother of Cyrus, and necessary 
servants, Cyrus and Escort. Matter: Arrival of 
Cyrus and Escort. Welcome from hi.s Parents. 

It is surprising to what a good standard the 
Juniors con reach if the training in dramatic 
work has been consistent and progressivej and 
has covered the whole period of time of the 
Junior course. 






